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Sport  Broadcast  Ban  Spurs  Circulations 

As  Radio  Firms  Protest 


Morning  Paqaers  Gained  Up  to  100,000  Copies  Day  After  Sharkey-Loughran  Bout,  With  Most 
Circulators  Attributing  Advance  to  Lack  of  Detailed  Information  by  Radio 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


York  representative  of  the  Grigsby- 
Grunow  Company,  and  was  scheduled  to 
appear  this  week  in  the  .Vctc  York' 
Mirror  and  later  in  other  cities. 

The  advertisement  objected  also  to  the 
elimination  of  broadcasting  at  World 
Serie.s  baseball  games,  which  action  Mr. 
tinmow  said  he  was  informed  would  be 
taken  next  sea.son.  It  was  this  phase  of 
the  protest  which  was  considered  the  most 
important  by  the  company,  Mr.  Young 
told  Knnt»  &  Pi  blishkr. 

“A  Challenge  and  an  Answer"  was  the 
heading  of  the  advertisement  and  a  sub¬ 


Joseph  Bernhard,  director  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  for  the  (jarden,  and  Thomas  Mc- 
Ardle,  matchmaker.  The  broadcast  was 
scheduled  to  start  Thursday,  Oct. 3  and 
will  switch  to  Friday  nights  thereafter 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

This  arrangement  in  no  way  changes 
the  (iarden's  attitude  toward  champion¬ 
ship  and  headline  fights,  Mr.  Carey  told 
Editor  &  Pi'hi.ishkr.  and  his  company 
has  reserved  the  right  to  prohibit  radio 
reporting  of  the  weekly  matches  when¬ 
ever  it  wishes,  he  said.  He  denied  that 
the  Grigsby-Grunow  advertisement  had 


A  NEW  VESTED  INTEREST 

T^^ANUFACTIIRERS  of  radio  receivers  are  asserting  their  rights  as  public 
servants  to  the  privilege  of  commuiiicatiiig  the  first  news  of  events 
having  wide  public  interest.  ^ 

They  assert  prior  rights  to  spot  news  over  the  daily  newspapers-  and  over¬ 
press  associations,  without  assuming  any  of  the  financial  or  social  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  g*  with  news  gathering  and  news  transmission. 

They  caniiM  offer  ade(|uate  compensation  to  the  organizers  of  a  sports 
event  for  the  revenues  lost  because  enthusiasts  sit  free  at  their  own  firesides 
and  not  at  the  arena  sidelines. 

They  cannot  offer  any  compensation  to  the  newspapers  for  readers  lost 
because  the  news  cream  has  already  been  skimmed,  nor  for  the  prestige  lost 
through  inability  to  tell  the  news  first. 

Nevertheless,  they  expert  the  newspapers  to  assist  them  in  their  pressure 
upon  the  sports  promoters  to  regain,  under  the  guise  of  public  service,  a 
privilege  to  be  used  wholly  for  private  profit. 

Can  the  newspapers  afford  to  foster  a  new  vested  interest  of  this  nature? 


Despite  Uic  fact  that  morning  news- 
gaper  circulations  sltowed  general 
jKreaaes  ranging  from  a  few  thousand 
plCUMU  on  Sept.  26.  the  morning  after 
(he  Sbarkcv-l.oughran  fight  at  the  Yan- 
Ikc  Stadium,  New  York,  a  fight  in 
ahieh  round-by -round  radio  broadcasting 
aas  prohibited  by  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Corporatioti,  circulation  managers 
jB  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  expressed  divided  opinions  this 
pn  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
koadcastiiig  of  news  and  sports  events  is 
laraiful  to  circulation. 

The  Sharkey-Loughran  bout  was  kept 
(iff  the  air  in  line  with  the  recently  adopted 
practice  of  the  Madison  Square  (iarden 
uirporation  of  barring  microphones 
(rom  the  ringside  at  first-string  fights 
ine  to  the  bad  effect  of  broadcasting  on 

C  receipts.  Although  this  has  not 
made  an  iron-bound  rule  of  the  pro¬ 
moters,  William  F.  Carey,  president  of 
the  corporation,  said  it  was  likely  that 
the  big  shows  in  the  future  would  not  be 
broad^t . 

“The  radio  certainly  does  hurt  gate 
receipts  on  a  big  fight,”  lie  declared. 
'‘Obviously  we  arc  not  going  to  permit 
M-oadcasting  when  it  acts  to  our  disad- 
rantage.” 

Asked  if  the  money  paid  by  the  broad- 
astiug  company  for  the  privilege  of 
ntting  the  fight  on  the  air  did  not  make 
p  for  the  drop  at  the  gate,  Mr.  Carey 
aid: 

"This  corporation  has  taken  all  those 
bings  into  consideration  in  stopping 
ght  broadcasting.  •  There  is  never  any 
dinitc  amount  of  money  paid  for  radio 
igbts,  but  whatever  is  jiaid  does  not  by 
ny  means  make  up  for  what  we  lose  at 
be  gate.” 

Rejwrts  of  receipts  for  last  week’s 
shibition  showed  a  total  of  about 
300,000  on  advance  and  Ixix  office  sales, 
'his  was  said  by  fight  officials  to  he  a 
gwe  a  bit  beyond  their  expectations. 
Tie  record  for  the  season  was  clialked 
p  at  the  Hearst  Milk  Fund  Bouts  in 
BDe  when  the  total  gate  was  $.380,000. 
Ills  show,  the  principal  feature  of 
liich  was  the  Schmeliiig-Uzcuduii  bout. 
'M  not  put  on  the  air. 

Kghts  promoted  by  the  Madison 
dtiare  Garden  Corporation  were  pre- 
lonsly  broadcast  from  the  ringside  by 
w  National  Broadcasting  Company  with 
fiich  the  corporation  has  an  arrangc- 
wit  covering  radio  reporting.  By  this 
franenum,  Mr.  Carey  pointed  out  the 
ardeti  holds  the  choice  in  the  matter  of 
who  coverage,  merely  notifying  the 
'■  B.  C.  when  it  wishes  to  place  a  show 
>  tbe  air. 

A  protest  against  the  barring  of  the 
dk)  public  from  synthetic  attendance  at 
fights  was  registered  in  paid  adver¬ 
ting  space  the  day  following  the  Shar- 
qr-Loiinhr.iii  affair  by  the  Grigshy- 
•T^w  Company,  manufacturers  of  Ma¬ 
nor  radio  receiving  sets.  The  copy, 
columns  wide  and  full  page  in 
T>th.  w^  signed  by  William  C.  Grunow, 
r*-presidcnt  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
and  appeared  in  the  New  York 
nn«.  Herald  Tribune,  Sun  and  Amer- 
according  to  H.  E.  Young,  New 


head  demanded,  “Why  ^re  Boxing  and 
Baseball  Going  off  the  Air?”  In  the 
body  of  the  copy  of  Mr.  (irunow  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Through  the  shortsightedness  of  a 
few  poor  salesmen  in  the  realm  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sport,  -fO, 000,000  Americans  arc 
alKiut  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  popular  boxing  and  baseball  events 
in  the  hope  that  a  few  thousand  here  and 
there  will  pay  at  the  box  office. 

“The  first  steps  have  been  taken.  The 
Lougliran-Sharkey  fight  last  night  was 
kept  ‘off  the  radio.’  So  was  the  Heeiiey- 
Campolo  encounter,  Aug.  15.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  this  is  the  last  World  Serie.s 
that  will  he  broadcast  in  any  w’ay  and  that 
both  major  baseball  leagues  have  voted 
to  prohibit  radio  accounts  of  next  sea¬ 
son’s  games.” 

The  protest  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  take  action.  “If  you  believe  as 
we  do  in  this  matter,”  it  read  “write  to 
any  professional  sportsmen  you  know,  to 
your  newspaper,  to  us.  Taking  sport  off 
the  air  is  a  matter  whose  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects  are  too  little  understood.” 

Immediate  and  extensive  response  to 
this  advcrti.sement  was  received  by  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  Company  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  principally  from  dealers,  Mr. 
Young  said. 

A  ray  of  hojie  for  the  radio  fans 
pierced  the  gloomy  atmosphere  on  Sunday 
when  announcement  was  made  that  radio 
station  WMCA  would  broadcast  word 
descriptions  of  the  ref^ular  series  of  Fri¬ 
day  night  bouts  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  this  season.  .Arrangements  for 
this  project  were  made  by  the  station  with 


any  influence  on  the  decision  to  broadcast 
the  Friday  night  bouts,  declaring  he  had 
not  seen  the  advertisement  until  it  was 
called  to  his  attention  by  Fditor  &  Pub- 
i.isHKR.  He  would  not  comment  on  the 
copy. 

At  headquarters  of  Ixith  the  .-American 
and  National  Leagues  in  New  York 
Editor  &  Publish kr  was  told  that  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  broadcast 
next  year’s  World  Series  remained  under 
the  jnri.sdiction  of  Judge  Landis,  czar  of 
baseball,  and  that  it  was  not  known  at 
pre.sent  what  action  had  been  decided 
upon.  This  year’s  series  will  be  put  on 
the  air  over  the  nation-wide  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Morning  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agers  in  New  York  reixirtecl  gratifying 
street  sales  on  special  fight  editions  and 
regular  morning  runs  following  the  Shar- 
key-Loughran  fight.  Most  of  them  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  elimination  of 
round-hy-round  radio  reports  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase,  although  it 
was  pointed  out  that  results  of  the  bout 
were  given  over  .several  stations  after  the 
fight.  This  was  deemed  harmful  to 
morning  sales  by  the  circulators. 

Norman  Hoover,  circulation  manager 
of  the  World  and  llvcnimi  World,  said 
his  papers  showed  increases  of  13,000 
morning  and  5,1(K>  evening  and  attributed 
it  to  the  fight  news. 

“All  our  gain  was  due  to  the  fight 
story,”  he  said,  “but  when  ytm  compare 
it  to  the  increases  the  papers  used  to  get 
after  a  fight  a  few  years  ago  it  shows 
how  radio  is  cutting  in.  Perhaps  this 
condition  is  partly  due  to  the  quality  of 


fights  today.  If  there  were  anot.icr 
l)em])sey-W  illanl  or  l)empsey-Tunncy 
scrap,  fight  extras  ni  ght  once  again  bring 
the  big  gains  of  several  years  ago. 

“ICven  when  promoters  stop  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  the  ringside,  no  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  the  radio  companies  from 
giving  out  results  and  that  condition 
definitely  hurts  circulation.” 

At  the  Daily  Xni's,  J.  S.  Sullivan,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  reported  a  gain  of 
100,000  on  Friday  editions,  crediting  it  to 
the  fight.  Mr.  Sullivan,  iRiwever,  did  not 
■see  in  this  gain  an  indication  that  the  ban 
against  the  microphones  had  helped  sales. 

"I  have  always  contended  that  we  sell 
just  as  many  papers  whether  the  fights 
are  broadcast  or  not,”  he  declared. 

Putting  results  of  sports  events  on 
the  air  causes  just  as  much  damage  to 
newspaper  circulations  as  broadcasting 
the  entire  contest,  according  to  O.  O. 
ScattergcKid,  circulation  manager  of  the 
'Moruiiifi  Tcle(/raf<h.  which  specializes  in 
sports  and  theatre  news  and  sell  for  10 
cents.  The  plant  of  this  daily  is  situ¬ 
ated  directly  across  the  street  from  Mad¬ 
ison  Siiuarc  Garden  and  special  efforts 
are  made  on  fight  specials  to  catch  the 
crowds  as  they  leave  the  arena. 

“We  enjoyed  a  remarkable  sale  on 
our  fight  extra.”  Mr.  Scattergood  re¬ 
ported,  "and  sales  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  showed  a  relative  increase. 

"Broadcasting  undoubtedly  hurts  cir¬ 
culation.  I’m  satisfied  in  my  mind  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  want 
only  the  results  of  a  sport  event.  If 
they  learn  the  winner  and  the  score, 
they’re  satisfied.  When  the  radio  peo¬ 
ple  give  out  results  they  take  the  choic¬ 
est  meat  of  the  event  and  give  it  to  the 
public  without  cost.  This  lets  down  the 
interest  in  newspaper  reports. 

“Of  cour.se  morning  paper  readers 
number  a  great  majority  of  people  who 
arc  interested  in  detailed  stories  and  they 
will  buy  the  paper  for  that  reason.  1 
think  the  evening  papers  suffer  greatly 
from  result  broadcasting,  particularly  on 
baseball. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  ever  be 
dfinc  to  keep  results  off  the  radio.  There 
is  not  enough  unity  among  the  news- 
pajiers  for  any  concerted  action.” 

.A  prediction  of  the  effect  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  World  Series  broadcast  on 
evening  papers  was  made  by  Thomas  J. 
Dowling,  circulation  manager  of  the 
r.vcninii  Tclet/ram,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  radio  will  not  interfere 
with  evening  sales,  but  that  the  increase 
will  not  lie  as  great  as  last  year. 

“The  broadcasting  will  be  done  so 
early  that  most  people  will  hear  only 
snatches  of  it  and  will  look  for  the  de¬ 
tails  in  the  evening  papers.  They  can’t 
rcmemlier  all  thev  hear  on  thc_  radio, 
anyway,  and  they'll  read  it  again  in  their 
regular  naper. 

"I  think  if  the  broadcast  was  later, 
say  around  seven  o’clock,  we’d  sell  a  lot 
more  papers.  As  it  is,  with  the  storv 
over  earlv  in  the  afternoon  readers  will 
get  the  full  reports  in  the  papers  they 
are  accustomed  to  buying  on  the  way 
home  from  work.  If  it  were  later,  they 
(Continued  on  f>aoe  57) 
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SENATE  GROUP  MAY  PROBE  ACTIVITIES 
OF  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 


Senator  Caraway  Believes  General  Investigation  Will  Be 
Broad  Enough  to  Inquire  Into  Press  Men’s 
^  **Outside”  Interests 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent.  Eoitob  &  Publisher  ' 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  3.— As 
an  aftermath  of  the  Shearer  investi¬ 
gation,  the  United  States  senate  is  about 
So  undertake  a  general  investigation  of 
lobbying  activities  in  the  national  capital. 
The  resolution  under  which  the  investi- 
gatinn  will  be  prosecuted  was  introduced 
hsf  Senator  T.  H.  Caraway,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas.  The  Senate  passed  the 
resolution  Oct.  1,  and  Senator  C^rge  W. 
Norris,  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
■rittee  which  is  charged  with  the  work, 
opects  the  sub-committee  to  be  selected 
Monday  when  the  judiciary  committee 
bolds  its  regular  meeting. 

In  a  statement  for  Editor  &  Publish^, 
Senator  Caraway  intimated  that  one 
phase  of  the  investigation  might  have  to 
^  with  the  activities  of  Washington 
oewspaper  correspondents.  Investigation 
in  this  field  would  be  directed  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  information  as  to  whether  or 
wot  correspondents  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  the  press  galleries  are  representing 
interests  other  than  the  newspapers  to 
which  they  are  accredited. 

"Yes.”  Senator  Caraway  said.  “I  be- 
beve  the  resolution  is  broad  enough  to 
ifeSenir  such  an  inquiry  and  I  have  no 
idobbc  but  that  the  sub-committee  which 
wiH  k  named  to  handle  the  investigation, 
wii  afford  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
that” 

“My  purpose  in  calling  for  the  investi- 
Catioa,”  Senator  Caraway  added,  “was 
tn  disabuse  the  minds  of  people  that 
legislation  can  be  controlled  by  money. 

I  want  to  show  them  that  these  organ - 
intions  to  which  many  persons,  often 
sritb  the  best  of  intentions,  are  paying 
moacy  are  powerless  to  influence  legis- 
fatioR  one  way  or  the  other. 

"I  want  to  give  men  like  Grundy 
(Joseph  R.  Grundy,  President  of  the 
FWansvlvania  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
f»«i)  and  those  who  have  joined  in  efforts 
wf  this  sort  for  big  money,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  show  the  final  destination  of  the 
SBonry.  It  is  the  final  destination  of  the 
SBOoey,  rather  than  its  origin,  in  which 
I  am  interested.  Maybe  these  who  pay 
these  large  sums  will  find  that  they  have 
been  dealing  with  persons  in  the  same 
eSasf  with  astrologers  and  palm  readers.” 

The  resolution  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
as  as  follows : 

"Whf»f.as,  it  is  charged  that  the 
lobb  yists.  located  in  and  around  Wash¬ 
ington,  filch  from  the  American  public 
wmre  money  under  a  false  claim  that 
^ley  can  influence  legislation  than  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  government 
costs  the  taxpaver ;  and 

"Wherkas,  The  lobbyists  seek  by  all 
ancans  to  capitalize  for  themselves  every 
aoterest  and  every  sentiment  of  the 
American  public  which  can  be  made  to 
yield  an  unclean  dollar  for  their  greedy 
pockets ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resoi.ved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
or  a  subcommittee  thereof  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  empowered  and  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  activities  of  these  lobbying 
associations  and  lobbyists. 

"To  ascertain  to  what  extent  their 
activities  consist,  how  much  and  from 
sHiat  source  they  obtain  their  revenues. 

“What  effort  they  put  forth  to  affect 
leyklation. 

“Said  committee  shall  have  the  power 
to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
send  for  books  and  papers,  to  employ  a 
stenographer,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  25 
cents  per  100  words,  to  report  such  hear¬ 
ings  as  may  be  had  on  any  subject  before 
said  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof, 
and  do  those  things  necessary  to  make 
the  investigation  thorough. 

“All  the  expenses  for  said  purposes 
Mull  be  p-'i'l  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
«f  the  S  fnate.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
investigation  the  expenditure  of  $10,000 


is  authorized,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary.” 

On  introducing  his  resolution.  Senator 
Caraway  in  explanation  said : 

"The  city  of  Washington  swarms  with 
associations  and  organizations  that  have 
nothing  to  sell  but  an  idea.  They  filch 
money  from  patriotic  organizations,  from 
women’s  organizations,  and  from  people 
who  believe  that  legislation  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  Washington,  and  the  money  is 
put  into  their  own  pockets.  Whenever 
an  investigation  is  had  it  is  amazing  to 
learn  of  the  character  of  the  men  or 
women  who  impose  themselves  upon  the 
public  as  controllers  of  legislation.  If 
the  shipbuilders  who  contributed  to 
Shearer’s  fund  where  to  be  judged  by 
that  act  alone,  we  would  be  amazed  that 
some  court  had  not  appointed  guardians 
for  them  long  ago. 

“It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
anything  of  that  kind  to  happen  if  we 
had  some  way  to  compel  the  man  who 
is  the  recipient  of  their  money  to  dis¬ 
close  that  fact,  how  much  he  received, 
and  what  he  does  with  it.  That  I  have 
tried  to  control  in  a  bill  which  intro¬ 
duced  and  which  passed  the  senate  with¬ 
out  opposition  but  failed  of  passage  in 
the  house  during  the  last  session.  An 
identical  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
senate. 

“The  resolution  which  I  submitted  un¬ 
dertakes  in  just  a  little  different  way  to 
ascertain  now  just  who  it  is  here  that  is 
on  the  payroll  of  somebody  somewhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  We  want  to 
find  out  who  employed  him.  how  much 
they  have  paid  him,  and  what  he 
has  done  with  the  money.  I  have  in 
mind  an  association  which  consists  of 
a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  stenogra¬ 
pher.  with  a  salary  roll  that  runs  well 
up  over  $12,000  a  year,  and  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  whole  force  do  not  know 
five  people  in  public  life.  They  take 
money  from  people  whom  they  have  de¬ 
ceived  all  ov£r  the  country. 

“Publicity  will  do  more  to  control 
lobbying  than  any  other  thing.  In  the 
first  place  no  one  would  want  to  admit 
that  he  was  hiring  a  lobbyist  and  no  lob¬ 
byist  would  be  willing  to  disclose  the 
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Oct.  7 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
8th  annual  institute,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  7-8-9 — Insurance  Advertis. 
ing  Conference,  Cleveland. 

Oct.  9-11 — Direct  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  convention,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  14-16 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  annual  convention. 
New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Oct.  14-15 — Carolinas’  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  10th  annual 
convention.  Sir  Walter  Hotel, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oct.  15 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  21-22 — Associated  Business 
Papers,  fall  convention,  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago.  < 

Oct.  22-23 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel  Morri¬ 
son,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Agricultural  Publish¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  A.  N.  P.  A,  Hotel  Morrison, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  24 — International  Assn,  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives, 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  24-25 — Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  annual  convention.  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  25 — Northeast  Iowa  Section, 
Iowa  Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Water¬ 
loo,  la. 

Oct.  25-26 — South  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Melbourne, 
Fla. 

Oct.  28-29 — Advertising  Club  of 
New  England,  meeting,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Oct.  29-30 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Utica,  N. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  2 — Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Assn.,  14th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ca.  , 

Nov.  8-9 — All-Ohio  Newspaper 
Conference,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


source  from  which  he  received  hip  money, 
because  it  would  advise  the  public  of  the 
fact  and  advise  the  employer  just  how 
much  he  was  being  buncoed  out  of  what 
little  he  was  contributing  or  however 
much  he  was  contributing.” 


There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
the  personnel  of  the  sub-committee  which 
may  be  named  by  Senator  Norris.  He 
stated  that  he  would  not  name  the  sub¬ 
committee  until  the  judiciary  committee 
had  held  its  regular  meeting  Monday  and 
discussed  the  matter.  Senator  William 
E.  Borah  of  Idaho  is  the  ranking  Repub¬ 
lican  on  the  judiciary  committee.  The 
other  Republican  members  are:  Charles 
S.  Ueneen  of  Illinois,  Frederick  H.  Gil- 
lett  of  Massachusetts,  Arthur  R.  Robin¬ 
son  of  Indiana,  John  J.  Blaine  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Frederick  Steiwer  of  Oregon; 
Charles  W.  Waterman  of  Colorado; 
Daniel  O.  Hastings  of  Delaware  and 
Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio. 

The  Democratic  members  are  Senators 
Lee  S.  Overmann  of  North  Carolina, 
Henrv  F.  Ashurst  of  Arizona,  Thomas 
J.  Walsh  of  Montana,  T.  H.  Caraway 
of  Arkansas,  William  H.  King  of  Utah, 
Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washington. 

As  often  as  otherwise,  the  author  of 
such  a  resolution  is  named  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  handling  the  investigation.  It 
is  predicted,  therefore,  that  Senator  Cara¬ 
way  may  be  named  and  that  Senator 
Borah  and  Senator  Walsh  are  likely  to 
be  included  in  the  sub-committee. 

The  possibility  of  the  investigators 
calling  upon  all  newspaper  correspondents 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  to  file  with  the  sub-committee  a 
sworn  statement  as  to  their-  employment 
and  activities,  is  asserted  on  the  strength 
of  knowledge  that  several  senators  believe 
that  legitimate  newspaper  correspondents 
would  approve  this  action. 


HRST  RESEARCH  STUDY 
ISSUED  BY  A.  F.  A. 


Contain*  Market  Information  oa 
Cook  County,  111.,  and  Chicago 
— Supervised  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Palmer 


A  detailed  index  of  234  reference 
books  containing  data  on  Chicago  and 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  which  would  be 
useful  in  market  research,  makes  up  the 
first  publication  of  a  series  of  research 
reports  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Education  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  .America.  This  booklet,  entitled 
“.A  Subject- Index  to  Market  Research 
Information  on  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  Illinois,”  was  prepared  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Local  Community 
Research  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
James  L.  Palmer. 

Under  the  headings  of  “Population,” 
“Living  Conditions,”  “Commerce,”  “.Ag¬ 
riculture.”  “Manufacturers.”  and  “Finance 
and  Taxation,”  the  book  makes  numerous 
subdivisions,  listing  for  each  the  refer¬ 
ences  which  contain  material  dealing  with 
that  phase  of  the  subject. 

A  second  report  in  the  series  is  to 
contain  the  results  of  a  study  of  .500  men 
engaged  in  creative  advertising  work  in 
Detroit,  according  to  announcement  in  a 
foreword  by  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Education  of  the  Advertising  Federation. 
This  studv  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  the  University  of 
Detroit,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club. 

The  Chicago  index  lists  publications 
by  various  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  federal  government ;  by  state,  county, 
municipal,  and  civic  organizations;  by 
universities  and  foundations :  by  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  business  organizations ;  as  well 
as  yearbooks  and  directories  of  numerous 
sorts. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  list  periodicals 
except  annual  statistical  review  numbers. 
Such  well-known  sources  as  guidebooks, 
and  encyclopedias,  are  also  omitted. 

“The  index  is  designed  to  make  mar¬ 
keting  facts  readily  available  to  the 
student,  the  instructor,  the  business 
librarian,  the  advertising  counselor  or 
re.search  bureau  preparing  a  survey  on  a 
specific  industry  or  commodity,  and  to  all 
others  who  have  spent  long  hours  i* 
search  of  statistics  on  some  one  phase  of 
distribution,”  says  the  preface. 
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SHEARER  INVESTIGATION  ENDS  FIRST  PHASE 

«  Big  Names  Handled  So  Promiscuously  in  Testimony  as  to  Lose  News  Value — Propagandist’s  State¬ 
ly  ments  Concerning  Press  People  Meet  Detailed  Denials  and  General  Repudiation 
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Washington,  D.  c.,  Oct.  3— The 

boom  of  the  big  brass  drum  was 
stilled  Tuesday,  when  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  the  propagandist  ac- 
!  tivities  of  William  B.  Shearer  adjourned 
i  to  reconvene  sometime  after  Prime 
Minister  MacDonald  completed  his  visit 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  brought  out 
during  the  hearings  that  European  cor¬ 
respondents  at  Geneva  did  not  understand 
Shearer,  since  he  was  “peculiarly  an 
>  American  Institution”.  And  there  is  a 
[  fear  that  the  Premier  might  not'  either. 

.  Two  days  on  the  stand  proved  the 
self-styled  patriot,  and  propagandist  e.x- 
traordinary  to  be  the  most  anxizing, 
brazen,  and  bellicose  witness  to  appear 
;  before  a  senate  committee  since  Gaston 
B.  Means.  As  the  inquiry  stands  at 
present  nothing  specific  has  been  proven, 

I  despite  the  countless  charges  made  by 
both  the  committee  and  Shearer,  except¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  is  a  “Big-shot"  pro¬ 
pagandist,  who  has  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  income  tax  returns,  and  who 
would  lead  his  hearers  to  believe  that 
America  is  overrun  with  British  spies. 

[  Thus  far.  Shearer  has  argued  with, 
rather  than  testified  to  the  committee, 
with  Shearer  winning  the  first  day's  tilt, 
and  the  three  members  of  the  committee — 
Senators  Shortridge,  Allen,  and  Robinson 
;  —earning  the  shade  the  second  day. 

I  The  suave,  dapper  and  ponderous,  patriot 
has  so  “clowned”  his  presence  on  the 
stand  he  has  actually  robbed  the  hearing 
of  much  of  its  Senatorial  dignity,  to  the 
extent  that  at  times  it  assumes  the  as¬ 
pects  of  a  vaudeville  performance. 

There  have  been  few  witnesses  in  the 
history  of  senatorial  quizzes,  who  have 
actually  dominated  the  proceedings,  as 
I  Shearer  did  the  first  day  on  the  stand. 

\  He  raised  from  his  seat'  and  leaned  half 
'  way  across  the  table  toward  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  in  answering,  or  pre¬ 
tending  to  answer,  many  of  the  questions, 
and  neither  would  he  stop  long  enough  at 
times  in  his  ceaseless,  machine-gun  like 
line  of  chatter  to  permit  of  a  question. 
His  voice  actually  boomed — like  a  big 
brass  drum. 

By  way  of  helping  to  undignify  the 
hearing,  and  earn  himself  a  chuckle,  and 
a  great  big  laugh  for  the  spectators  he 
has  referred  to  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the 
steel  magnate,  as  “the  star  of  Bethlehem”  ; 
to  former  secretary  of  state  Kellogg,  as 
“Nervous  Nellie",  Drew  Pearson,  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  as  “that 
British  stool-pigeon”  and  to  certain  citi¬ 
zens  of  Boston  as  “the  simple  Irish.” 

The  most  important  development  of  the 
first  day’s  hearing  was  Shearer’s  denial 
that  he  broke  up  the  Geneva  armament 
conference  of  1927,  or  that  he  ever  claimed 
he  did,  and  then  followed  a  series  of 
counter  charges  in  which  prominent 
names  were  thrown  about  with  such 
airomiscuity  that  they  ceased  to  become 
important. 

He  told  Senator  Shortridge’s  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  Geneva  conference  failed 
because  the  British  and  American  dele¬ 
gates  failed  to  agree,  but  failed  to  add 
'  bow  far  his  activities  at  Geneva  went 

in  helping  the  disagreement,  which  is 
after  all  what  the  committee  wants  to 
know. 

Shearer  was  to  keep  the  fact  that  he 
worked  for  American  ship-build  ng  in¬ 
terests  a  secret  at  (ieneva,  and  this  he 
,  did,  he  told  the  committee,  and  while 

there,  the  strongest  statement  he  ever 
made  was :  “A  fair  treaty,  or  no  treaty. 
10,(X)0-ton  cruisers  and  no  compromise.” 

The  committee  was  then  told  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Geneva  conference.  Shearer 
came  to  Washington,  where  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  he  was  to  reside  permanently 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  ship¬ 
building  firms  here.  After  settling  here 
be  was  called  to  New  York  and  in¬ 
formed  by  Henry  C.  Hunter,  counsel 
for  the  American  Shipbuilders  Council, 
that  the  organization  was  desirous  of 
terminating  its  relationship  with  him. 
The  reason,  he  said,  was  that  unless  it 


did  so  “Nervous  Nellie”  (Secretary  Kel¬ 
logg)  threatened  to  push  a  $15,000,000 
war  frauds  case  against  the  Bethlehem 
company,  and  call  Schwab  to  account  for 
$260,000  he  charged  as  expenses  while 
working  as  a  dollar-a-year  man  for  the 
government. 

But  to  get  back  to  his  relationship 
with  the  press.  In  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  Senator  Henry  J.  Allen,  former 
Kansas  publisher,  as  to  his  relations  with 
Henry  Wales  and  Wythe  Williams,  cor¬ 
respondents  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
New  York  Times,  respectively.  Shearer 
said  he  met  the  former  during  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  story  concerning  the  desertion 
of  the  American,  Gilbert  Claire,  from 
the  French  l^oreign  Legion  in  Syria. 
He  went  on ; 

“Mr.  Wales  arrived  at  the  1926  or 
1927  conference  at  Geneva  and  said : 
“  T  have  been  ordered  from  Chicago  to 
get  in  touch  with  you.’ 

“He  did  not  mention  the  names  of  Col. 
McCormick  or  of  Capt.  Patterson. 
When  he  said  he  was  ordered  to  get  in 
touch  with  me  I  assumed  it  came  from 
headquarters. 

“Then  Williams  came  along  and  he 
said  James  (Edwin  L.  James)  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  Paris  office,  told 
me  to  get  into  contact  with  you,  because 
you  knew  your  stuff  and  from  now  on 
I  am  ready  to  shoot  whatever  you  send 
out.” 

Shearer  said  that  Wales  and  Williams 
came  to  his  apartment  often  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

“On  many  occasions  in  the  evening  we 
would  go  over  to  La  Residence,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “the  hotel  where  Admiral  Reeves 
lived.” 

There  he  said  they  would  meet  other 
members  of  the  American  delegation,  and 
“on  one  or  two  occasions  Pearson  (Drew 
Pearson,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  told 
the  committee  last  week  that  the  feeling 
was  that  Shearer  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  conference)  edged  in — 
never  invited,  I  assure  you.” 

Information  that  members  of  the 
-American  delegation  went  to  Shearer’s 
house,  received  previously  hy  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  verified  by  Shearer  who  said 
they  went  there  because  some  of  the 
members  wanted  some  home  cooking,  but 
he  denied  Pearson’s  charge  that  Admiral 
Reeves  ever  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
parley  should  fail. 

Shearer  told  the  committee  that  he 
never  received  information  from  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  officers,  the  impression  of  the 
correspondents  at  Geneva,  since  “it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  tell  me 
anything.” 


“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  went  on,  “I 
had  a  piece  of  information  that  they  did 
not  know  I  had.  It  was  that  the  British 
battle  fleet  was  50,000  tons  over-tonned. 
When  I  released  that  story,  the  same 
three  naval  officers  came  to  my  house  and 
said,  “Where  did  you  get  that  informa¬ 
tion?  We  thought  it  was  confidential; 
we  were  holding  it  in  the  safe  at  our 
headquarters.” 

The  propagandist  put  into  the  record 
a  letter  of  Wythe  Williams  thanking  him 
for  the  “accurate  information”  he  had 
supplied  American  correspondents  dur¬ 
ing  the  conference. 

During  the  hearing  on  Monday  Shearer 
referred  to  the  New  York  Times  as  “An 
English  paper,  or  English  partly  owned. 
“The  following  day  Senator  Allen  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  an 
Ejiglish  interest  in  the  Times,  and  he 
answered : 

“Yes  the  editor,  Frederick  T.  Birchall, 
is  an  Englishman,  and  in  1927  he  travelled 
on  a  British  transport;  and  they  gave 
instructions  to  Wythe  Williams  to  have 
me  followed  and  find  out  how  I  was 
leaving  Geneva,  whether  I  was  going  by 
the  Suez  canal  or  the  other  route.’ 

“Williams  came  to  me  and  said. 

“  ‘My  instructions  arc  so  important  that 
I  wasn’t  to  get  on  record  with  you. 
Shearer,  as  an  American,  and  I  want  to 
warn  you  not  to  go  via  Suez,  or  any 
British  territory.’  ” 

Shearer  then  intimated  that  the  British 
intended  to  get  him  as  they  “Got  Imbrie 
in  Persia.”  Imbrie,  an  American  diplo¬ 
mat,  was  killed  by  Persian-natives,  it 
w'as  said,  for  taking  a  photograph  of  a 
sacred  building. 

At  the  close  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
Shearer  informed  the  committee  that  he 
stayed  there  to  mop  up,  as  he  called  it. 

“What  do  you  mean,  he  was  asked?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Albin  E.  Johnson, 
representing  the  New  York  World  and 
(London)  Post,  who  was  under  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Secret  Service  and 
reported  every  day  to  the  British  Consul.” 

“Why  do  yo‘u  say  that  ?”  Senator 
Shortridge  asked. 

“Because  in  1926,  he  tried  to  sell  me 
British  information,”  the  big  bass  drum 
replied.  He  said  that  Johnson  told  him 
the  British  had  an  arrangement  with 
Greece  in  defiance  of  the  5-5-3  treaty. 

At  Monday’s  hearing.  Shearer  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  entered  Johnson’s  room  at 
Geneva  early  in  the  morning  and  de¬ 
manded,  and  got.  a  dossier  from  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  that  Johnson  had,  and  which 
charged  the  propagandist  with  implica¬ 
tion  in  a  jewel  robbery  at  Ostend.  The 
Dossier,  which  was  read  into  the  record 
at  Shearer’s  request,  branded  Shearer  as 


CARTOONISTS  VISIT  RADIO  WORLD’S  FAIR 


These  well-known  rartoonists  who  draw  for  Hearsl  newspapers  were  among 
those  entertained  in  the  Hearst  Booth  at  the  Radio  World’s  Fair,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24.  They  are,  from  left  to  right.  Russell  Patter¬ 
son,  Pat  Sullivan,  Ben  Batsford,  Dorothy  Flack,  Darrell  McClure,  Ad  Carter, 
Russ  Westover  and  Lyman  Young. 


an  associate  of  crooks,  a  former  night 
club  operator  in  London  and  an  undesir¬ 
able  in  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  Shearer’s 
two-day  testimony  was  the  revelation  of 
the  part  his  propaganda  played  during 
the  last  Presidential  campaign.  He 
entered  the  fight  he  said  when  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  attacked 
Hoover’s  big  navy  speech  at  Palo  Alto, 
by  writing  a  letter  to  “Mr.  Archer,  Sen¬ 
ator  Allen’s  secretary,  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  before  the  election,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hoover  publicity  campaign. 
Archer  admired  the  letter.  Shearer  said, 
and  sent  him  to  Senator  Allen,  who 
Shearer  claims,  invited  him  to  make 
speeches.  The  senator  replied  that  he 
was  not  serious  in  this  qnd  merely  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  Shearer. 

At  any  rate  he  was  dispatched  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  an  effort  to  help  win  “The  Simple 
Irish,”  as  he  called  them,  over  to  Hoover, 
Boston  is  a  seaport  town,  and  he  had  no 
trouble  in  pointing  out  that  Hoover  was 
right  in  his  big  navy  and  big  merchant 
marine  advocacy. 

“All  the  newspapers  received  the  idea,” 
he  told  the  committee. 

The  master  propagandist’s  connectkMis 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst  were  also 
aired  during  the  hearing.  Shearer  said 
he  was  paid  $5,000  by  William  Flook,  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  to 
make  a  trip  to  California  in  a  effort  to 
interest  the  publisher  in  the  four-day 
Atlantic  line. 

And  again  he  told  the  committee  that 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Hearst  up  until 
the  time  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Senate.  He  said  he  received 
$2,000  a  month  (but  not  over  $5,000  al¬ 
together)  for  lining  up  patriotic  socie¬ 
ties  against  the  World  Court.  He  was 
hired  he  said  by  Joseph  Willicombe, 
Hearst’s  secretary,  and  T.  V.  Ranck,  an¬ 
other  Hearst  official,  and  dismissed  by 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager. 

Although  little  is  known  of  how 
deeply  the  Shortridge  Committee  will 
delve  into  Shearer’s  activity,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  will  touch  on  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Hearst  when  Shearer  resumes 
the  stand.  Shearer  claims  he  campaigi^ 
for  the  publisher  among  patriotic  soci^ 
ties  against  American  participation  in 
the  World  Court. 

The  committee  is  not  overly  interested 
in  the  propagandist’s  contempt  for  the 
world  court,  and  the  belief  here  is  that 
neither  was  Shearer  interested  in  it 
Many  exhibits  of  Shearer’s  associatioa 
with  Hearst  are  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  it  is  possible  that  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  patriotic  organizations 
who  dealt  with  Shearer  will  be  sub¬ 
poenaed  for  the  reason  that  the  lattCT 
mingled  his  World  Court  work  with  Ws 
big  navy  propaganda. 

In  other  words,  it  is  apparent  that 
Shearer  while  being  paid  by  Hearst  to 
disseminate  anti-World  Court  propa¬ 
ganda,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
literature  circulated  his  big  navy  appeal 
and  therefore  the  anti-World  Court  ad¬ 
vocates  will  be  summoned.  If  they  are, 
so  that  the  Shortridge  committee  cM 
determine  to  what  extent  he  sold  big 
navy  ideas  to  organizations  primarily 
cf)ncerned  with  keening  the  United  States 
out  of  the  World  Court. 

Members  of  the  committee  refused  to 
comment  on  the  case,  preferring  ^to 
permit  interest  to  wane  while  the  British 
premier  is  here. 

On  Thursday  morning,  all  Hearst 
papers  carried  a  two-column  repudiation 
of  Shearer  on  page  one.  The  article, 
signed  by  Mr.  Hearst,  states  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  Shearer’s  connection 
with  the  shipbuilders,  and  discharged 
him  the  moment  he  discovered  it. 

When  asked  to  be  specific  about  his 
newspaper  affiliations  at  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference,  Shearer  explained  that  Henry 
Wales,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  gave  him 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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PAUL  BLOCK  BUYS  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL, 
ADDING  SIXTH  PAPER  TO  HIS  GROUP 

Judge  A.  C.  Backus,  Former  Publisher,  Becomes  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent — Sale  Reported  to  Have  Been  Made  by  W.  R. 
Hearst,  Who  Held  5-Year  Option 


{By  trltgrapi  U>  Editor  S-  Purlishek) 

Milwaukee,  wis.,  Oct.  i— The 

Mihamukee  Sentinel,  second  oldest 
daily  in  the  northwest,  today  passed  for¬ 
mally  into  the 
hands  of  Paul 
Block,  newspap^ 
owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Paul 
Block,  Inc.,  spe¬ 
cial  representa¬ 
tives,  New  York. 

No  immediate  ex¬ 
ecutive  chang^es 
were  announced, 
with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Judge  A. 

G  Backus,  who 
became  vice- 
president,  after 

previously  hold-  P*«*- Buicx 

ing  the  title  of  publisher.  Mr.  Block  is 
president  and  publisher. 

Other  executives  are;  M.  F.  Hanson, 
vice-president  and  publisher;  Julius  Lieb- 
man,  managing  editor;  George  Louns- 
bury,  associate  editor ;  Lynn  Fredenburgh, 
night  editor;  Edward  Hart,  city  editor; 
Fred  Remick,  Sunday  editor ;  and  Har¬ 
vey  Habeck,  secretary.  Money  involved 
in  the  sale  was  not  revealed.  Mr.  Block, 
who  has  been  here  several  days  working 
details  of  the  transfer  in  conferences  at 
the  Phster  H(^,  refused  to  divulge  the 
financial  consideration,  nor  would  Mr. 
Block  say  whether  the  transaction  was 
arranged  directly  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who  was  understood  to  have 
purchased  a  five-year  option  on  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1924.  The  option  expired  in 
June,  and  rumors  of  impending  sale  of 
the  paper  were  frecpient.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  its  report  of  the  deal  de¬ 
scribed  the  ownership  as  having  been 
Mr.  Hearst’s  outright  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  IVisconsin  News,  evening 

WHITE  HOUSE  CORPS  IN 
NEW  QUARTERS 

President  Hoover  Renovates  Execu¬ 
tive  Offices,  Giving  News  Men  a 
Spacious  Room  and  Mahogany 
Desks 


By  GraKCE  H.  Manninc. 

W'uAisnIss  Ctrrest'OHdenl,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  3. — This 
certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  familiar 
press  room  as  depicted  in  the  “Front 
Page”  to  the  brand  new  one  President 
Hoover  has  installed  at  the  executive 
offices  for  the  White  House  correspond¬ 
ents.  An  exhaustive,  all-day,  search, 
however,  has  revealed  no  one  who  will 
estimate  the  duration  of  the  grandeur. 

The  dingy,  neglected,  old  two-by-four 
haven  within  a  hop,  step  and  a  jump 
from  the  President’s  own  office  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  in  its  place  is  a  spacious, 
clean-walled,  and  carpeted  sanctum. 

One  of  the  President’s  first  moves  was 
to  order  the  alteration  of  the  executive 
offices,  and  whether  he  did  it  to  remove 
the  old  press  room,  which  marred  the 
venerable  mansion’s  dignity,  or  not  is  de¬ 
batable,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  torn  out. 
The  entire  reception  lobby  W'as  made 
more  spacious  and  comfortable  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  were  assigned 
new  quarters. 

Elach  one  of  the  regular  reporters  has 
a  brand  new  mahogany  desk,  and  a  new 
typewriter.  There  are  cuspidors,  a.sh 
tray  stands  (an  innovation)  and  waste 
baskets  to  match  the  mahogany.  Already 
a  rommittee  on  waste  paper  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  classes  in  hitting  the 
waste  baskets. 

pne  reporter  in  getting  his  initial 
glimpse  of  the  room,  forgot  himself  so 
far  as  to  take  off  his  hat. 

Now  that  the  new  press  room  is  in 
working  order,  it  can  be  said  without 


Hearst  daily  here,  merely  reprinted  Mr. 
Block's  announcement  of  the  new  man¬ 
agement. 

In  the  aiuKiuncement,  printed  on  the 
front  page  today,  Mr.  Block  said,  in 
part :  “^^'ith  today's  issue  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  passes  into  my  ownership.  I 
am  aware  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  this  newspaper,  now  nearly 
100  years  old,  and  of  the  high  character 
of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
been  and  are  still  associated  with  it. 

“It  is  n?>’  pur]x).se  to  publish  a  news- 
pajier  that  will  be  fair,  just  and  inde- 
I>endent  in  all  its  relations  to  public  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  the  people,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  political  beliefs,  their  race 
or  religion.” 

The  typographical  dress  was  completely 
changed  to  conform  with  that  of  the  other 
Block  newspapers,  the  Newark  Star- 
f.agle,  Brooklyn  Standard-Umon,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Toledo  Blade  and 
Duluth  Herald.  News  quantity  was  in¬ 
creased,  a  second  “front  page”  of  local 
news  was  added  and  most  of  the  previous 
Sentinel  features  retained.  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane’s  “Today"  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
column  one. 

Throughout  pages  tw’o  and  three  were 
published  messages  of  congratulations  on 
the  purchase  from  Calvin  Gxilidge,  ex- 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  Ralph  Blumenfeld,  editor  of  the 
London  P.xpress,  .\iidrew  W.  Mellon, 
Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  (jovernor  Walter 
J.  Kohler  of  Wisconsin.  Mayor  Jamvs 
Walker  of  New  York,  and  many  other 
national  and  liKal  personages. 

The  Sentinel  was  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1837  by  Solomon  Juneau,  Milwaukee’s 
first  white  settler  and  first  mayor.  It 
became  a  daily  in  1844.  The  paper 
passed  through  various  ownerships,  be¬ 
coming  the  possession  of  Charles  F. 
Pfister,  millionaire  packer,  in  1901. 

much  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  look 
into  the  old  quarters  by  any  visitor  to  the 
President,  hardly  stimulated  his  patri¬ 
otism. 

DAILY’S  STATION  THREATENED 

WPEN,  Philadelphia,  Wants  to  Use 
Wave  Band  of  Detroit  News 

(Sfeciat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  3. — Radio 
Station  WWJ,  oiierated  by  the  Detroit 
Evening  News,  one  of  the  leading  broad¬ 
casting  units  of  the  country,  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  serious  interference  by  station 
WPEN  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  learned 
at  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

The  Detroit  Evening  News  broadcasts 
its  programs  on  a  wave  band  of  920  kilo¬ 
cycles  on  a  power  of  100!)  watts,  placing 
it  in  the  category  of  the  powerful  sta¬ 
tions  operating  in  the  United  States. 

Station  WPEN,  operated  by  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Broadcasting  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  has  made  application  to  the 
Radio  Commission  to  change  Inith  its  fre¬ 
quency  and  power  to  that  used  by  the 
newspaper’s  station  in  Detroit,  .^t  pres¬ 
ent  WPH!N  operates  on  l.sOO  kilocycles 
and  only  2!i0  watts  power. 

Its  proposal  to  broadcast  on  920  kilo¬ 
cycles  and  1000  watts  power  seriously 
menaces  the  continued  efficiency  of  the 
Detroit  Evening  News’  station  which 
operates  on  the  same  channel. 

.Serious  controversy  is  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  during  hearings  at  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Philadelphia  concern’s 
plans,  since  Houston.  Chicago,  and  Seattle 
stations  also  are  affected,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  is  Detroit. 

CAMPAIGNING  FOR  AIR  BEACONS 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
is  conducting  a  campaign  to  make  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  air-mindH  and  is  callling  on 
every  community  to  establish  an  air 
marker. 


BOSTON  HERALD  SALE  GAVE 
1.  P.  CO.  11,500.000  PROFIT 
A  PROFIT  of  27  per  cent  in 
ni.'e  months  wag  realised  by 
the  International  Paper  Company 
when  it  sold  its  half-interest  in 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  re¬ 
cently,  the  Boiton  News  Bureau 
said  recently.  Internationars 
$5,500,000  investment  in  the  papers 
was  sold  for  around  $7,000,000- — 
a  profit  of  $1,500,000,  the  paper 
eaimaled.  Commenting  on  the 
fad  that  iiewsprim  contracts  ar¬ 
ranged  by  International  with  the 
papers  in  which  it  was  formerly 
interested  run  10  years  or  more, 
the  News  Bureau  says,  “If  the 
securing  of  a  market  for  newsprint 
was  the  actuating  motive  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  field,  then  it  is 
evident  that  International  has  ac¬ 
complished  its  purpose  quite  sat¬ 
isfactorily.”  The  paper  also  states 
that  the  $10,000,000  investment  in 
newspapers  “facilitated  an  aggres¬ 
sive  newsprint  sales  campaign.” 


STOCK  SALf  RECALLED 
WHEN  DAILY  QUITS 

Suspension  of  Oroville  (Cal.)  Press 
as  a  Daily  Is  Aftermath  of  As¬ 
sociation’s  Protest  of  “Improper 
Financing’’  a  Year  Ago 

The  Oroville  (Cal.)  Morning  Press, 
the  sale  of  whose  stock  brought  a  sharp 
proiest  last  year  from  the  Allied  Sacra¬ 
mento  X’alley  Newspapers  and  resulted 
in  the  issuance  of  an  order  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Corporation  Commission  to 
protect  establislied  new'spapers  against 
competition  from  new  publications  start¬ 
ing  on  a  “shoestring,”  suspimded  publi¬ 
cation  as  a  daily  recently.  "The  paper,  on 
•Sept.  26,  appeared  in  a  handbill  form 
with  the  announcement  that  the  paiier 
"will  he  published  in  this  form  until 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  resume 
publication  as  a  daily.” 

.At  the  time  of  the  association’s  pro¬ 
test,  the  name  of  the  paiier  which  caused 
the  protest  was  not  made  known. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  publishers  pro¬ 
tested  when  the  state  corporation  depart¬ 
ment  granted  a  permit  to  sell  stock  in 
the  Oroville  Press,  sixm  after  the  two 
established  paiiers  in  the  community,  the 
.Mercury  and  the  Register,  had  been 
forced  into  consolidation  because  the  field 
could  not  supiKirt  both.  By  the  permit 
the  promoters  of  the  new  enterprise  were 
authorized  to  dispo.se  of  50,000  shares  of 
stock  at  $1  a  share,  the  proiroters  receiv¬ 
ing,  without  cash  payment,  .50,000  shares 
plus  a  commission  of  15  ])er  cent.  One 
clause  provided  that  each  subscription 
was  to  lx-  upon  the  express  condition 
that  bona  fide  subscriptions  to  40,000 
shares,  and  the  money  paid  in  by  Julv 
31,  1928. 

h'or  a  number  cf  months  the  stock  sale 
lagged,  and  the  state  department  on  May 
3,  1928,  granted  an  amendn»cnt  to  the 
permit,  cancelling  the  time  clause  and 
other  im]M>rtant  safeguards,  and  permit- 
tm<;  the  newspaper  to  begin  publication 
with  only  a  fraction  of  its  contemplated 
capital.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
.Allied  Sacramento  X’allcy  Association 
n-ade  its  protest,  alleging  that  a  state 
official,  without  investigation  and 
knowledge,  had  allowed  an  improperly 
financed  pajier  to  start,  jeopardizing  the 
business  of  a  competing  paiier  and  not 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  stock  buyers. 

The  corporation  commission’s  order 
requested  that  before  granting  permits  to 
start  new  papers  in  the  future  that  views 
and  facts  about  the  matter  be  obtained  by 
the  state  from  the  California  State  Press 
.Associat'on  and  the  Allied  Sacramento 
A’alley  Assixriation.  At  the  time  the  order 
was  issued,  Aug.  20.  1928.  it  was  her¬ 
alded  as  a  protective  move  for  established 
publishers  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the 
public  in  buying  newspaper  stock. 

Dan  L.  Beebe  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oroville  .Mercury-Register,  Alex 
E.  Wilson  and  (leorge  M.  Swindell  are 
the  guiding  forces  of  the  Press. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CO. 
WON  PATENT  SUIT 

Reversal  of  It*  Proceea  ef  Briglitemei 

Identifying  Letters  on  Linotype 

Met*  Held  Infringement  by 
U.  S.  Court 

The  Matrix  Contrast  CoriieratioM  of 
New  York  City  was  recently  given  de- 
cisiqn  in  the  United  States  Ilistrict 
Court  in  Brooklyn  in  its  suit  agaitut 
George  Kellar,  for  infrinj^ement  of  iu 
patented  process  of  brightening  the 
identifying  letters  on  the  backs  of 
matrices  used  in  slug-casting  machinei. 
Through  inadvertance,  this  company  was 
referred  to  as  the  defendant  in  a  report 
of  the  decision  in  Editor  &  Puai  iSHta 
of  Sept.  21. 

Kellar,  it  was  testified,  brightened  the 
n»trices  by  a  process  which  rever.sed  the 
steps  used  by  the  Matrix  Contrast  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  purjKise  of  both  processes 
was  to  make  the  small  letters  on  the  non¬ 
casting  edge  of  the  matrices  more  legible 
so  that  operators  might  read  their  lines 
in  the  composing  stick  and  thereby  avoid 
errors  in  the  cast  lines.  The  court  held 
that  Kellar’s  process  infringed  t^ 
patent  rights  exercised  by  the  Matrix 
Contrast  Corporation  as  sole  licensee 
under  the  patents  issued  to  Percy  L 
Hill  iu  1923. 

48  WEEKLIES  AUDITED 

First  Year  of  Circulation  'Verificatioa 
a  Success,  N.  Y.  Man  Says 

J.  VV.  .Shaw,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  has  announced 
that  the  Circulation  Audit  Bureau  of  that 
body  has  completed  one  full  year  of 
ojHjration  with  a  total  of  48  newspapers 
who.se  circulations  have  been  audited. 

The  .Audit  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Press  .Assixiation  is  following  the  plan 
of  the  .A.  B.  C.  in  the  matter  of  verified 
circulations.  Members  of  the  Bureau  are 
retjuired  to  furnish  semi-annual  circu¬ 
lation  statements  followed  by  a  yearly 
audit.  The  Bureau  prescribes  forms  for 
keeping  circulation  records  and  each 
member  is  keeping  his  records. 

“With  48  actual  audit  members,  the 
Association  now  feels  its  Bureau  is  on  a 
solid  foundation  and  the  coming  year  will 
see  a  substantial  increase  in  its  member¬ 
ship,”  Mr.  Shaw  stated. 

DENIES  $500,000  AD  FUND 

National  Cask  Register,  However,  WiH 
Use  50  Dailies  in  October 

Recently  published  repiirts  that  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  was 
beginning  a  new  $5()0,(X)0  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers  are  denied  in 
word  from  the  company’s  advertising 
department.  The  amount  evidently  refers 
to  the  total  advertising  appropriation  of 
the  company  for  1929,  covering  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  publications,  and  direct  mail 
advertising  as  well  as  newspaper  space.' 

The  company  will  have  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  National  Accounting  Machines 
in  approximately  .50  newspapers  early  in 
October. 

OMAR  GRAY  REAPPOINTED 

Omar  1).  (iray,  newspaper  brvker  and 
editor  of  the  Sturgeon  (Mo.)  Leader, 
has  been  reappointed  field  secretary  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  by  Robert 
Bell,  publisher  of  the  Christchurch 
(New  Zealand)  Times,  president  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Gray  will  have  charge  of 
organization  activities  looking  towards 
an  adeciiiatc  representation  of  American 
journalists  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Press  Congress,  the  date  and  glace  for 
which  have  not  yet  been  named. 

MINNESOTA  APPEAL  POSTPONED 

A  test  of  the  Minnesota  “gag  law, 
scheduled  liefore  the  state  supren?e  court 
of  Minnesota  Oct.  1  on  an  appeal  of  J.^f- 
Near,  publisher  of  the  Saturday  PreU, 
former  Minncaixilis  weekly,  from  an  in¬ 
junction  order  permanently  restrainuig 
him  from  publishing  this  paper,  has  been 
set  ahead  to  Dec.  2. 


MAJESTIC  RADIO  LAUNCHES  $5,000,000  DRIVE 

Newspaper  Advertising  Given  High  Credit  for  Phenomenal  Success  of  Chicago  Firm - 

$2,000,000  of  1929-30  Budget  Devoted  to  Dailies — Dealers  Will  Spend  $1,250,000  More 


By  BEN  KARTMAN 

pany  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Grigsby,  the  president,  is  a  little  older. 

In  the  newspaper  copy,  the  company’s  The  former  saw  active  service  in  France 
greatest  appeal  is  to  get  the  reader  to  in  the  world  war  and  in  spite  of  his 
listen,  therefore  tone  is  emphasized  success  is  always  actually  on  the  job 
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Timely  display  ropy  being  placed  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country  this 
week  by  th^e  Gri|^y-Crunow  Company  as  part  of  its  $5,000,000  advertising 
campaign  for  Majoatic  radio.  Dailies  are  credited  with  achieving  phenomenal 
•  success  for  the  concern’s  product. 


^  HICAGO,  Oct.  3. — Founded  only 
^  eight  years  ago  with  modest  financial 
resources,  the  Grigsby-Grunow  Company, 
Chicago,  has  just  launched  a  new  $5,000,- 
000  campaign  to  advertise  its  Majestic 
Radio.  The  campaign  is  both  the  result 
and  the  explanation  of  the  company’s 
amazing  growth,  for  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Grigsby-Grunow  is  frankly  at¬ 
tributed  in  large  part  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“VVe  consider  newspaper  advertising 
the  greatest  essential  to  successful  mer¬ 
chandising,”  declares  Duane  Wanamaker, 
the  first  and  only  advertising  manager 
the  company  has  had.  “We  didn’t  go 
into  the  magazines  until  six  months  ago 
for  we  consider  them  merely  supplemen¬ 
tary;  the  whole  burden  is  on  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  newspaper  advertising  has 
certainly  played  an  important  part  in 
putting  us  where  we  are  today.” 

Approximately  $2,000,000  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  campaign  is  to  be  spent  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among 
magazines,  broadcast  advertising,  outdoor 
advertising  and  various  sales  promotion 
plans.  In  addition.  Majestic  dealers  will 
probably  spend  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  more  in  newspapers  before  Oct. 
1,  1930.  The  newspaper  campaign,  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  300  dailies  throughout  the 
country,  started  Oct.  1  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  will  start  Nov.  1.  The 
Columbia  network  of  4.5  radio  stations 
will  also  be  used.  Newspaper  copy  will 
range  from  pages  to  eighths  and  will 
run  once  a  week  in  all  the  newspapers 
and  twice  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  magazine  advertising  will  consist  of 
full  pages  in  four  colors  in  the  following 
journals :  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Col¬ 
lier's,  Cosniof>olitan,  Red  Book,  Delinea¬ 
tor,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Pictorial 
Rnnew,  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  McCall’s. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to  run  a 
year,  from  October  to  October,  and  the 
$5,000,000  appropriation  is  based  on  the 
expectancy  of  $110,000,000  worth  of 
business.  It  is  a  flexible  campaign,  de¬ 
signed  to  run  along  with  sales  from 
month  to  month.  The  account  is  handled 
by  Hays  MacFarland  .Agency,  333  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Last  year 
Grigsby-Grunow  spent  $3,000,000  on 
advertising,  about  75  per  cent  of  which, 
including  dealer  advertising,  went  to 
newspapers. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  the  organization 
was  a  small  one.  Then  it  started  to 
manufacture  electric  power  units,  becom¬ 
ing  probably  the  largest  in  the  field. 
Fifteen  months  ago  the  company  started 
introducing  its  receiving  set  and  since 
that  time  a  million  and  a  quarter  sets 
have  been  made  and  sold.  The  company’s 
stock  has  increased  in  value  2,000  per 
cent  and  its  plant  is  now  turning  out 
6,000  complete  receiving  sets  and  cabinets 
daily,  making  every  cabinet  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Majestic  Radio.  Grigsby- 
Grunow  came  into  the  market  with  a  new 
and  unknown  set  and  by  means  of  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  field  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

The  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  proved  many  times  when 
it  has  pushed  the  company’s  product  over 
in  bad  territory,  according  to  Mr.  W’ana- 
maker.  The  firm  has  a  Reserve  Adver¬ 
tising  Fund  to  exploit  the  Majestic  Radio 
in  weak  territory. 

Mr.  W’anamakcr  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  advertising  manager  in 
distributing  a  firm’s  money  in  the  proper 
territory.  Half  of  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  is  lost  in  lack  of  management, 
he  declared,  adding  that  the  Advertising 
Manager  must  know  merchandising,  must 
know  facts,  must  set  a  goal  and  know 
just  where  he  is  going.  He  has  no 
ironclad  rules  on  types  of  advertising, 
being  willing  to  try  anything  tliat  moves 
merchandise  and  d^s  not  make  the  eom- 


throughout.  People  today  are  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  mechanism  than  in  how  a  radio 
sounds,  Mr.  ^^’anamaker  believes,  and  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  copy  is  based  on  the 
belief. 

“Make  this  simple  test  today.  Let  your 
own  ears  prove  Majestic  tone,”  is  the 
catch  line  in  one  typical  ad.  “The  radio 
with  colorful  tone”  is  the  slogan  used 
in  the  magazine  copy.  An  extensive 
promotion  plan  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  advertising  campaign.  The 
company  has  55  field  representatives  who 
are  relied  on  to  help  get  the  firm’s 
message  over.  The  distributors  of 
Majestic  radio  almost  without  exception 
deal  in  no  other  set.  The  advei^tising 
deiwrtment  gets  out  portfolios  and  broad¬ 
sides  to  the  dealers,  and  the  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  cover  their  territories  regularly, 
visiting  the  dealers  and  finding  out  what 
is  wrong  if  a  certain  territory  is  not  up 
to  standard.  The  company  is  always 
on  the  alert  for  some  special  promotion 
stunt  which  will  help  sell  its  product. 
For  example,  -lO  .Majestic  radio  receivers 
were  presented  on  .Au'r.  2^)  membc's 
of  the  crew  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  by 
\V'.  C.  Grimow,  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer.  in  recognition  of  their  successful 
world  tour.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Grunow  personally  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  hangar  in  I^kehurst,  N.  J.  Not 
only  the  company  but  its  executives  too, 
are  young.  Mr.  Grunow  is  36  and  B.  J. 


and  seldom  takes  a  vacation.  Until  three 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Wanamaker  joined 
the  company,  it  had  no  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  At  that  time  he  was  the  whole 
department,  not  even  having  his  own 
stenographer.  Now  there  are  25  in  the 
advertising  department.  F'or  the  year 
ended  May  31  the  company  reported 
consolidated  net  profit  of  ^,91.5,932  after 
all  charges,  including  nonrecurring 
charges  an<l  federal  taxes,  equal  to  $11.90 
a  share  earned  on  413,040  shares  out¬ 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  com- 
I)ared  with  $612',9.54  net  or  $1.48  a  share 
based  on  the  same  capitalization  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Net  .sales  during 
the  year  totaled  $49,318,668  and  output 
consisted  of  8(K),fXK)  receivers.  Con- 
.sr)lidated  balance  sheets  as  of  .May  31 
showed  current  assets  of  $11,573,179  and 
current  liabilities  of  $2,775,001.  Cash 
amounted  to  S3,285,‘X)4. 

CLAIMS  RADIO  RECORD 

Milwaukee  Journal  Radio  Show 
Number  Carried  96,372  Lines 

The  M  ikiHiukec  Journal  this  week 
claimed  the  record  for  volume  of  paid 
radio  advertising  for  its  annual  radio 
show  number  of  Sept.  29.  The  issue 
carried  96,372  lines,  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent  over  the  previous  record  of  a 
year  ago,  the  paper  stated. 

The  entire  issue,  the  largest  regular 


edition  ever  published  by  the  Journal, 
contained  166  pages.  Forty-two  black 
and  white  and  four  of  color  gravure 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  radio  show. 


PARAMOUNT  PLACING 
HUGE  CAMPAIGN 


838  Newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coaat 
Used  This  Week — Space 
Totaled  1,400,000 
Lines 


With  the  appearance  of  advertisements 
in  838  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
this  week  the  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Paramount  Famous  Lasky 
Corporation  is  believed  to  have  set  a 
record  for  linage  used  by  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  company  in  a  single  campaign.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1,400,000  lines  were  used  m 
the  second  of  this  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  to  make  the  public 
acquainted  with  Paramount’s  New  Show 
World  pictures  and  personalities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  W.  W'ingart,  Paramount  pub¬ 
licity  manager. 

The  first  of  this  series  appeared  a 
month  ago  in  836  newspapers  in  350  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  linage  was 
1,396,300  in  this  series,  making  a  total 
for  the  two  campaigns  approximately 
3,000,000  lines. 

The  advertising  policy  carried  out  in 
these  two  campaigns  was  in  accordance 
with  the  established  Custom  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  aiding  exhibitors  throughout  the 
country  to  sell  Paramount  pictures,  it 
was  stated.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
advertisements  placed  by  Paramount  were 
supplemented  by  special  copv  placed  by 
exhibitors  in  the  various  cities,  which 
made  this  campaign  one  of  the  largest 
ever  used  by  a  motion  picture  company. 

“The  campagn  set  a  high  mark  for 
newspaper  advertising  by  Paramount, 
which  was  first  in  the  field  of  national 
advertising  twelve  years  ago  and  always 
has  been  a  consistent  user  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  space,”  Mr.  Wingart  said. 

The  advertisements,  which  were  prac¬ 
tically  full  page  size  in  all  newspapers, 
were  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Russell  Holman,  advertising  manager  for 
Paramount  Famous  Lasky  Corporation. 


MIRROR  SELLS  PHOTO  SERVICE 


King  Feature*  Take*  "Still”  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  New*reel 

International  News  Photos,  Inc.,  for¬ 
merly  the  “still”  department  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newsreel,  has  been  purchased 
by  King  Features  Syndicate  from  A.  J. 
Kobler,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Joseph  E.  Connolly,  general  manager 
of  King  Features,  will  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Photos,  with 
Chester  R.  Hope,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Universal  .Service  and  more 
recently  in  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  feature  syndicate,  as  director  of 
activities. 

Reorganization  plans  will  probably  be 
completed  and  new  officers  formally 
elected  within  the  next  week,  Eiutor  & 
Pi'iu.ishkr  was  informed.  Aside  from 
the  new  officers  no  extensive  changes  in 
personnel  are  contemplated.  Headquart¬ 
ers  will  remain  in  the  Mirror  Building 
on  East  45th  street. 

Mr.  Hope  expects  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  new  service.  Coincident  with 
the  change  in  ownership,  L.  J.  Bourne, 
who  has  been  on  the  day  news  side,  has 
been  made  night  manager  of  the  service, 
and  Arthur  Levey,  day  manager.  Loo 
Walker,  who  was  formerly  assistant  to 
the  president,  will  remain  in  that 
capacity. 
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TELEVISION  AND  “SNOB  ADVERTISING” 
TO  BE  DISCUSSED  AT  A.  N.  A.  MEET 


Advertising  Possibilities  of  Former  to  be  Outlined  by  E.  E. 
Replogle  at  Swampscott  Convention,  Oct.  14—16 — 

New  Officers  to  be  Named 


A  DISCUSSION  of  television  as  an  manager,  Perfection  Stove  Company, 
advertising  medium,  probably  with  an  Inc.,  presiding, 
accompanying  demonstration  of  televi-  0)  What  the  Distribution  Census 
sion,  will  be  one  Will  Mean  to  Business — H.  S.  Dennison 

feature  of  the  - <  nn-siHpnt.  nonnUnn  Maniifartiirirnr  ('nm. 


(3)  May  tag's  Experience  with  Re¬ 
corded  Programs — R.  A.  Bradt,  vice- 
president,  the  Maytag  Company. 

(4)  Mutualization  of  Manufacturer's 
Profits  with  Distributors  (a  report  on  a 
special  study  made  for  the  A.  N.  A.) — 
Professor  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

.Announcement  was  made  this  week  of 
a  new  member  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers — Thomas  J.  Lipton. 


(1)  What  the  Distribution  Census  Inc.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  dealers  in  tea 
Will  Mean  to  Business — H.  S.  Dennison,  and  coffee.  David  M.  Davies,  advertis- 


program  of  the 
twentieth  annual 
convention  of  the 
Association  o  f 
National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  to  be  held 
at  the  New  Ocean 
House,  Swamp¬ 
scott,  Mass.,  Oct. 

14  to  16. 

The  speaker 
will  be  E.  E.  Re¬ 
plogle,  assistant 
to  the  president 
of  the  Jenkins 
Television  Company. 


president,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com-  ing  manager,  was  designated  to  represent 


Guy  C.  Smith 


pany. 

After  discussion  of  this  address  the 
general  meeting  will  adjourn  and  mem¬ 
bers  will  assemble  at  specially  designated 
rooms  for  meetings  of  the  following 
groups : 

(1)  Apparel  Group,  chairman,  Paul 
Thomas,  Cheney  Brothers. 

(2)  Drug  Products  Group,  chairman, 
Eidwin  B.  Loveland,  Stanco,  Inc. 

(3)  Food  Products  Group,  chairman. 
John  H.  Platt,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Cor¬ 
poration. 

(4)  Household  Products  Group  (elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  house  furnishings,  etc.). 


the  company  in  the  association. 


TYPOS  WIN  45-HR.  WEEK 
IN  MILWAUKEE 


Arbitrator  Holds  That  Labor  Is 
Entitled  to  Fair  Share  of  In¬ 
creased  General  Prosperity 
of  Papers 


His  address  is  to  chairman.  Col.  Gilbert  H.  Durston,  Mo- 


be  made  at  the  annual  lianquet,  to  be  bawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 


held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Oct. 
14. 


Another  speaker  on  the  banquet  pro-  poration 


(5)  Building  Materials  Group,  chair¬ 
man,  J.  L.  Grimes,  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Mii.wai  kkk,  Wis.,  Oct.  5. — In  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  far-reaching  imiKirtance,  ex|)ound- 
ing  as  it  does  the  newer  labor  economics 
which  demands  that  the  workingmen 
shall  share  the  increased  prosperity  of 
their  employer^  Frank  E.  Baker,  presi- 


^m  will  be  Prof.  Robert  E.  Rogers  of  <6)  Export  Group,  chairman,  S.  E.  jent  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  here. 


the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  Conybeare,  Armstrong  Cork  Company 


nology,  who  will  talk  on  “Snob  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Prof.  Rogers  drew  forth  nation¬ 
wide  comment  earlier  in  the  year  by  ad¬ 
vising  students  to  be  “snobs.” 


Tuesday  Evening:  Informal  Dance. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  16 


as  chairman  of  jhe  board  of  arbitrators, 
awarded  the  45-iiour  week  demanded  by 
the  Milwaukee  Typographical  Union  No. 


Morning  Meeting — T.  F.  Driscoll,  23  in  its  dispute  with  the  Milwaukee 


vice-president,  A.  N.  A.,  manager  Ar 


Invited  advertising  agents  and  repre-  mour  &  Co.,  presiding. 


newspaper  publishers.  The  reduction  is 
to  beixime  effective  Oct.  14,  at  7  :30  a.  m.. 


•entatives  of  advertising  mediums  will  (1)  A  Sane  Attitude  on  Modern  Art  and  will  cut  down  three  hours  of  labor 


attend  the  banquet  as  well  as  representa-  and  Modern  Typography — Pierce  John-  from  the  printers  of  everv  newsoaoer 


tives  of  the  association's  member  com-  son,  art  director,  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.  plant  in  the  city  with  the  exception  of 


panics.  _  (2)  Demonslrahon  of  Different  Types  the  Mihvaukee  Leader,  whose  printers 

The  convention  is  announced  as  being  of  Records  Used  in  Radio  Broadcasting,  have  had  the  45-Iiour  schedule  for  some 

“called  to  discuss  new  ideas  and  new  de-  together  with  an  address  on :  “When  to  years. 

velopments  in  distribution.”  Busy  ses-  Use  Records  in  Broadcasting”  by  L.  S.  "“The  arguments  of  the  union,  the  deci¬ 
sions  are  planned  for  \fonday  and  Tues-  Baker,  managing  director.  National  Asso-  sion  nointed  out  were  based  on  increased 

day  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  for  ciation  of  Broadcasters.  efficie^ir  incrett^  productbn.^^d^^^^^ 

Wedne^ay  morning.  The  banquet  Mon-  (In  demonstrating  the  different  types  improvements  in  machinery  and  general 
day  night  and  an  informal  dance  Tuesday  of  records,  Mr.  Baker  has  promised  to  economic  prosperity,  hygienic  necessities, 
entertainment  features  give  what  will  virtually  amount  to  a  higher  standard^  of  living,  increased  liv- 
I J  ^  which  “blindfold  test.”  He  will  arrange  to  have  ing  costs,  general  tendencies  toward  re- 

could  not  be  fitted  into  the  program  was  a  broadcasting  station  transmit  a  certain  duction  of  hours,  and  comparison  with 
fitully  set  for  the  preceding  Sunday.  song  that  will  be  given  twice  in  succes-  working  hours  in  other  cities. 


machinery  and  general 


finally  set  for  the  preceding  Sunday. 


_  Following  is  the  program  for  the  ses-  sion,  once  by  an  individual,  and  again.  The  publishers'  arguments  were  based 


Monday,  Oct.  14.  the  job  of  guessing  which  was  a  recori 

Morning  Session: — Ralph  Starr  Butler,  transmission,  and  which  was  a  transmis 


from  a  record.  The  convention  will  have  mainly  on  the  “necessity  of  iranufacture” 
the  job  of  guessing  which  was  a  record  which  Baker  regards  as  “the  crux  ot  the 


vice-president.  General  Foods  Corpora-  sion  direct  from  the  artist.) 
tion,  presiding.  - 

(1)  The  Advertising  Manager — Busi-  lUIADDIAOt 

ness  Man  or  Technician — Guy  C.  Smith.  lYlAKKlAv*! 

President.  A.  N.  A.  and  manager,  adver-  - 

tising  and  research,  Libby,  McNeill  & 

Libby. 

(2)  The  Distribution  Director — the 
New  Job  in  American  Business — Lee  H. 

Bristol,  vice-president,  Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

(3)  Co-ordination  of  Distribution  Re¬ 
sponsibility — J.  P.  Jordan.  Stevenson, 

Harrison  and  Jordan,  management  engi¬ 
neers. 

Afternoon  Se.«;sion  : — Bernard  Lich- 
tenberg,  vice-president.  A.  N.  A.  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  University  Service,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  presiding. 

(1)  How  to  Use  Advertising  and  Sales 
Researches  Made  by  Advertising  Medi¬ 
ums — John  Sterling,  vice-president.  The 
McCall  Company. 

(2)  Simplifying  the  Advertiser-Agent 

Contact  Problem  Alexander  Oslx>rn,  T'J'  ceased  to  be  news  anv  more, 

vs^president.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  1  four  days  last  weel  ‘ 

Usbom,  Inc.  newspaper  men.  four  c 

Tt’espay.  Orr.  LS  oioves  of  Memphis  Press-St 


whole  thing.”  ~ 

"Necessity  of  manufacture,"  Baker  in- 


MARRIAGE  “EPIDEMIC”  IN  MEMPHIS 


The  same  evening,  totally 


(Open  only  to  member  companies  and  steps  and  got  married. 


advertisers  invited  by  them) 
Morning  Session: — Guy  C.  Smith,  pre¬ 
siding. 


"Curley’  Bruner,  photog-  for  New  Orleans  with  his  bride. 


(1)  Laying  out  a  Five  Year  Advertis-  beth  Boyd  were  married  Saturday  night,  dom.  And  they  have  leanings,  it  is  said 


ing  Campaign — Gates  Ferguson,  manager,  A.  O.  Thomas,  pressman  for  Press¬ 


advertising  division.  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Corporation. 

(2)  Annual  Report  of  President.  (3) 


Scimitar,  and  Miss  Hermia  Zelma  Lee 
followed  into  matrimony  an  hour  later. 


Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  a  pressman,  wed  Miss  Ethel  Rogers 


Sunday  afternoon  Walter  Lanham,  also  hurley  Bruner,  including  the  bride 


(4)  Election  of  President.  (5)  Report  Things  were  rather  quiet  for  a  couple  ,.  ■  t  ,  a  j  .'it 

of  Chairman  of  Research  Council.  (6)  of  days.  On  Wedne.sday.  however,  Vir-  ^'*o''***  staff  and  several  from  other 
Election  of  Vice-President.  0)  Rejwrts  gil  H.  Fulling,  who  covers  the  federal  departments  of  Press-Scimitar  attended 
of  (Committees.  (8)  Election  of  Direc-  building  and  other  things  for  Press-  wedding. 

tors.  Scimitar,  walked  down  the  aisle  with  T.  E.  Sharp,  editor  of  Press-Scimitar, 


terprets  as  “advantage  of  manufacture,” 
and  he  adds :  “What  the  publishers  are 
contending  for  is  the  retention  of  any 
financial  advantage  inherent  in  the  eight- 
hour  day.” 

He  continues :  “That  we  are  enjoying 
an  era  of  unprecedented  national  pros¬ 
perity  is  broadly  heralded  and  so  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  the  point  does  not 
need  discussion.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  economists,  the  income  in  terms 
of  dollars  has  trebled  since  1914. 

“That  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  has  shared  generously  in  our  in¬ 
creased  national  prosperity  is,  I  believe, 
generally  recognized.” 

“As  to  whether  labor  in  general  has 
enjoyed  its  fair  share  of  our  increased 
national  prosperity,  there  seems  to  be 
wholly  convincing  evidence  that  it  has 
not.  Counsel  for  the  publishers  main¬ 
tained  in  his  oral  argument  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  shorter  workweek  is  in  real¬ 
ity  a  demand  for  increased  wages  and 
that  such  demand  is  not  justified  unless 
the  uninon  can  prove  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  This  seems  hardly  fair  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  and  not  in  accord  with  economic 
practice. 

“The  arbitrator  believes  that  it  has 
become  an  accepted  principle  that  the 
laborer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
increased  general  prosperity  of  the  times 
or  of  the  locality  in  which  he  lives, 
regardless  of  any  increase  in  his  individ¬ 
ual  rate  of  production. 

“During  the  war,  the  cost  of  living 
became  a  very  important  factor  in  wage 
increases,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  not  been  the  only  factor  in 
determining  higher  wages.  Since  1920, 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  has  become  not  only  a  recognized 
factor  in  determining  higher  wages,  but 
a  fundamental  of  our  economic  system. 
This  higher  standard  of  living  includes 
not  only  higher  individual  incomes  to 
provide  for  the  absorption  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  goods,  but  more 
leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  the  goods  pur¬ 
chased.  Both  productioh  and  consumption 
in  America  are  on  the  luxury  level  and 
one  could  not  long  be  maintained  on  that 
level  without  the  other  being  maintained 
at  as  high  a  level. 

“Even  a  casual  student  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  cannot  have  failed  to 
recognize  a  new  note  in  •ur  current 
economics.  Since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  economists  have  emphasized  a 
high  rate  of  production.  Recently,  econo¬ 
mists  have  come  to  see  that  a  high  rate 
of  nroduction  can  be  maintained  only 
when  there  is  a  correspondingly  high 
rate  of  consumption.  The  new  school  of 
economics  stresses  the  welfare  of  the 


ployes  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  took  said  “I  do”  together  with  Miss  Martha 


Marable,  and  immediately  took  a  train 


vkx-president,  A.N.A.,  and  advertising  Starrett  School  for  Girls.  Chicago. 


of  the  doorway. 


consumer. 

“That  increased  leisure  is  a  recognized 
economic  and  sqgial  trend  is  indicated  by 
utterances  that  have  appeared  recently 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  many  news¬ 
papers  and  in  the  columns  of  leading 
magazines. 

“Thf  arbitrator  has  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  of  the  management  of  all  the 
papers  concerned  to  believe  that  they 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  what  seems  to  be  a  general  eco¬ 
nomic  tendency.” 


T.  H.  FORBES  RETIRES 


In  four  days  last  week  five  Mem-  warning,  Charles  W.  Phillips,  courthouse 
phis  newspaper  men.  four  of  them  em-  reporter  for  the  Commercial  Appeal, 


Westchester  Publisher  to  Devote 
Time  to  Theatricel  Production 


rapher  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  There  are  only  two  or  three  eligible 


started  it  all.  He  and  Miss  Vera  Eliza-  bachelors  left  in  Memphis  newspaper- 


The  above  picture  might  be  said  to  be 
the  casus  belli  of  the  whole  matrimonial 
“epidemic.”  It  shows  the  wedding  party 


and  bridegroom  (center).  The  entire 
editorial  staff  and  several  from  other 


T.  E.  Sharp,  editor  of  Press-Scimitar, 


Afternoon  Session: — Norman  E.  Olds,  Miss  Kalherine  Painter,  teacher  in  the  may  be  seen  resting  his  head  on  the  right 


.  T.  Harold  Forlies,  publisher  of  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard-Star 
and  a  director  of  Westchester  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  retired  from  active  news¬ 
paper  work  Sept.  30  to  devote  his  time 
to  theatrical  production.  He  will  be 
engaged  in  both  talking  picture  and  stage 
work. 

Mr.  Forbes  left  theatrical  work  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  to  enter  the  newspaper 
business  on  the  Standard-Star,  of  whi^ 
his  father  was  publisher.  He  will  retain 
his  directorship  in  the  Westchester  News¬ 
papers  in  which  he  is  associated  with 
J.  Noel  Macy  and  Francis  T.  Hunter  in 
the  publication  of  a  group  of  dailv  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Westchester 
County.  Mr.  Hunter  will  take  over 
active  management  of  the  Standard-Star. 


I 


I 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  October  5,  1929 


HALL  HELD  CO-PARTNER  WITH  LAVARRE 

Four  Southern  Dailies  Placed  by  Court  Under  Co  mmissionership,  With  a  Special  Body  to  Determine 
Their  Future — S.  Thomas  Webb  and  P.  T.  Anderson  Named  for  Five-Man  Board 


Macon,  Ga.,  Sept.  30 — Following 
decision  of  four  major  points  in  the 
litigation  between  Harold  Hall  and  Wil¬ 
liam  LaVarre  over  ownership  of  the 
/tuyusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  and  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  &  Journal,  U.  S.  Judge  Bascon? 
S.  Deaver  today  appointed  J.  Thomas 
Webb,  Jr.,  of  Augusta  as  commissioner 
to  take  charge  of  all  properties  and  cash 
funds  of  those  papers. 

After  19  days  of  testimony,  arguments 
in  the  case  were  concluded  at  noon  Sat¬ 
urday  and  following  recess,  Judge 
Deaver,  after  conferring  with  counsel, 
announced  these  dispositions  of  the 
points  at  issue. 

1.  That  the  title  to  the  stock  of  the 
various  newspapers  is  owned  equally  by 
Hall  and  I^Varre. 

2.  That  J.  T.  Webb,  Jr.,  be  appointed 
commissioner  to  whom  the  stock  should 
be  transferred,  and  that  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  court,  and  all  other  monies 
involved,  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
commissioner,  but'  that  the  commissioner 
should  not  vote  the  stock  until  ordered 
by  the  court  upon  application  for 
direction. 

3.  That  a  commission  be  appointed 
consisting  of  five  members  to  include  the 
commissioner  named,  P.  T.  Anderson, 
and  three  others,  to  be  named  after  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son.  to  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion,  and  advise  the  court  as  to  whether 
the  papers  can  be  operated  profitably 
pending  such  efforts  as  may  be  made  In 
refinance  the  papers  or  sell  the  stock. 

4.  That  an  accounting  be  had  to.  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  liability  of  each  of 
the  partners  in  the  case  for  the  monies 
received  by  them. 

5.  That  the  rule  for  contempt  be  dis¬ 
charged. 

Mr.  VV'^ebb,  though  not  named  as  such 
in  the  court  order,  will  operate  the  four 
papers  as  a  receiver.  The  term  “commis¬ 
sioner"  was  applied,  attorneys  slated,  to 
add  more  dignity  to  the  receivership. 
The  commissioner  is  circulation  director 
of  the  four  papers,  having  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Hall  soon  after  the  purchase  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

Early  in  June,  Hall  brought  suit  in  the 
Richmond  county  (Ga.)  Superior  court 
against  LaVarre  for  equal  operating  con¬ 
trol  of  the  papers.  Hall  contended  he 
was  a  “partner"  with  LaX’arre  when  the 
two  came  south  and  purchased  the  news¬ 
papers.  I>aV'arre  on  the  other  hand  held 
that  he  alone  was  the  purcha.ser,  bring¬ 
ing  Hall  along  as  an  employe  on  an 
agreement  to  give  him  a  “working 
interest.” 

Judge  Deaver  sustained  the  partnership 
agreement,  declaring  that  Hall  was  an 
equal  owner  of  the  stock :  was  entitled  to 
.“iO  per  cent,  of  the  slock ;  and  was  equally 
liable  to  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  company  on  the  $870,000  note. 

Judge  Deaver  also  held  that  Hall  and 
LaVarre,  as  equal  partners,  had  a  two- 
year  contract  with  the  power  company  in 
which  time  they  could  refinance  the 
papers,  pay  back  the  loan,  and  relieve 
themselves  of  any  further  liability  to  the 
power  company. 

In  sustaining  the  two-year  contract 
phase  of  the  case,  La\’arre  won  a  point. 
I-a\’arre  held  throughout  the  hearing, 
which  continued  for  three  weeks,  that  “I 
was  to  be  given  two  years  in  which  to 
refinance  the  papers  and  pay  off  the  note.” 
Hall  and  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  company  contended  that  the 
$870,000  was  advanced  on  a  “demand 
note.” 

Judge  Deaver’s  decision  will  not  be 
appealed  to  the  higher  court,  it  was  said. 

A.  B.  Lovett,  of  Savannah,  LaVarre 
counsel,  brought  forward  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  :  That  all  the  stock  in  the  four 
papers  be  placed  in  a  holding  company — 
the  Piedmont  Press  association  already 
formed — each  of  the  two — Hall  and 
LaVarre — taking  50  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
Let  them  work  it  out  together  and  if. 


after  a  time,  they  are  not  able  to  do  it, 
allow  the  court  to  proceed  further.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  case  would 
be  held  on  the  court  docket. 

Judge  Deaver  himself  demurred  to  that 
suggestion,  however,  stating  that  if  the 
parties  could  not  agree  the  property 
might  depreciate  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  not  take  care  of  the  obligation 
to  the  power  company,  both  Hall  and 
LaVarre  being  equally  liable  on  that  as 
well  as  other  obligations  outstanding. 

John  A.  Sibley,  of  counsel  for  Hall, 
spoke  up: 

“Your  honor,”  he  addressed  Judge 
Deaver,  "Hall  and  LaVarre  came  south, 
maintaining  confidential  relationships,  but 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  that  re¬ 
lationship.  I  don’t  think  the  court  should 
expect  us  to  go  ahead.  We’ve  got  to 
have  the  court  help  work  it  out  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

“Should  Hall  be  given  charge  of  the 
papers,  even  though  he  is  a  capable  man 
and  well  qualified,  he  would  be  called  a 
‘tool’  of  the  power  company,  and  might, 
not  make  a  go.  And,  if  LaVarre  is  given 
charge,  we  think,  and  we  have  shown  it 
to  your  honor  during  the  course  of  this 
year,  that  he  is  entirely  incapable  of 
managing  them.” 

Mr.  Sibley  expressed  the  wishes  of 
Hall  and  his  counsel  that  the  court  hold 
the  stock  'until  a  satisfactory  bidder  has 
been  found  to  take  over  the  properties. 

“There  will  be  no  trouble  with  the 


chief  creditors,”  Mr.  Sibley  ventured, 
"because  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  last 
thing  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
company  would  want  now  is  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Ellsworth  Hall,  another  counsel  for 
LaVarre,  took  the  opportunity  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  “equal  partnership”  finding  of 
the  court,  but  said  “we  are  intent  on  the 
preservation  of  the  property.  We  don’t 
want  any  forced  sale.  We  are  willing  to 
go  into  any  sort  of  plan  which  will  be 
constructive  and  not  destructive.  We 
don’t  want  to  subject  this  stock  to  forced 
sale  and  sacrifice.” 

Judge  Deaver,  apparently  eager  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  interests,  suggested  that  if  the 
property  was  placed  on  sale  immediately 
by  the  court,  “the  power  company  might 
lose  about  $400,000  . ” 

“I  don’t  care  how  much  the  power 
company  loses,”  returned  Attorney  Hall. 

“Wait !  wait !  Mr.  Hall,  I  didn’t  finish 
what  I  had  to  say,”  and  he  continued, 
explaining  that  he  had  no  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  losses  of  the  power  company, 
“but  these  young  men  (Hall  and 
LaVarre)  will  have  their  names  on  the 
note,  to  stand  good  for  the  loss.  Unless 
it  can  be  worked  out,  they  both  stand 
to  lose  heavily.” 

Mr.  Hall  commented  gain : 

“We  are  willing  to  go  into  this  thing 
as  a  constructive  matter.  Hall  and 
I^Varre  are  children  of  this  court  of 
equity,  and  if  they  don’t  yield.  I’d  whip 
them  into  it.  Hold  this  matter  open  and 
supervise  it  yourself,  hut  let  them  under¬ 


lOWA  DAILY  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 


Old  English  Lines  of  the  Oskaloosa  Herald’s  Home 


COMBINING  old  English  architecture 
with  mcxlern  newspaper  plant  con¬ 
struction,  the  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald 
has  completed  one  of  the  most  modern 
small-town  daily  plants  in  the  midwest. 

The  new  two-story  structure,  fronting 
40  feet  on  North  Market  street  and  120 
feet  on  A  Avenue  east,  occupies  one  of 
the  most  important  corners  just  outside 
the  downtown  business  district. 

The  building  itself  is  of  red  brick 
trimmed  in  white  stone  and  dark  brown 
half  timber,  gabled,  and  with  ornamental 
windows  and  balcony.  A  weather  vane 
atop  one  of  the  front  gables  adds  to  the 
final  touch  of  old  English  effect.  The 
roof  of  kaleidoscopic  coloring  completes 
the  picture. 

The  plant  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Herald  property  and  publication  was 
carried  on  in  the  rear  part  of  the  old 
building  while  the  new  front  part  was 
erected.  Nor  was  there  any  cessation  of 
operations  while  the  rear  was  being 
rebuilt. 

Half  of  the  front  first  floor  is  occupied 


by  the  new  business  office  and  half  by 
the  new  16-page  Duplex  tubular  press 
and  new  stereotyping  department  just 
installed.  The  second  floor  accommodates 
the  offices  of  the  display  advertising, 
circulation  and  editorial  departments,  the 
telegraph  room,  general  news  room,  and 
Herald  committee  room.  Basement  space 
is  used  for  paper  storage. 

The  balcony  north  of  the  news  room 
is  equipped  with  bulletin  board  and  for 
baseball  and  football  play-by-play  reports. 
.All  copy  is  carried  down  into  the  rear 
first  floor  composing  room  by  a  copy 
chute. 

First  floor  of  the  rear  building  is 
occupied  by  the  mechanical  department, 
with  one  corner  devoted  to  the  proof¬ 
reading  staff. 

Publishers  of  the  Oskaloosa  Herald 
are  Phil  Hoffmann,  C.  S.  Walling,  Miss 
Maggie  Hoffmann  and  A.  K.  Walling. 
For  more  than  a  third  of  its  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  existence  the 
Herald  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hoffmanns  and  Wallings. 


take  to  work  it  all  out  for  themselves.'’ 

Judge  Deaver  at  this  point  suggested 
a  commission  to  supervise  the  operatios 
of  the  properties.  The  suggestion  took 
well  with  LaVarre’s  forces,  but  counsel 
for  Hall  could  not  approve  of  the  idea. 

“If  the  commission,  within  a  few 
months,  finds  that  the  newspapers  arc 
losing  money,”  Judge  Deaver  added,  “we 
can  then  put  up  the  stock  for  sale.” 

Under  the  commission  supervision,  it 
was  added  by  Attorney  Hall,  “we  will 
leave  it  on  the  court  dockets  to  be  called 
up  on  complaint  of  any  person  con¬ 
cerned.” 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  Hall  forces 
could  not  approve  of  the  commission 
plan,  Mr.  Lovett  suggested  a  holding 
company  in  which  all  the  stock  would 
be  placed,  but  made  amendments  to  hi* 
first  idea. 

This  time,  Mr.  Lovett  would  make 
Hall  and  LaVarre  directors  in  the  hold¬ 
ing  company,  and  with  them  would  serve 
three  directors  appointed  by  the  conit. 
The  formation  of  a  corporation.  Judge 
Deaver  suggested,  might  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  stock  back  into  court 
should  the  properties  lose  money  after  a 
time.  Legal  remedies,  however,  were 
suggested. 

At  this  point,  George  S.  Jones,  of  the 
Hall  counsel,  arose  for  the  first  time. 
He  expjained  that  Hall  and  LaVarre  are 
diametrically  opposed  one  to  the  other, 
“both  in  relation  to  the  power  companp 
and  in  policy.” 

“They  can’t  possibly  make  it  a  go.”  be 
said. 

Mr.  Jones  suggested  that  the  cotrrf  a|S- 
point  a  receiver  and  that  he  be  directed’ 
to  vote  the  stock,  “it  matters  not  how 
Hall  or  LaVarre  feels  about  it.”  Mr. 
Jones  would  have  the  receiver  handle 
the  properties,  and  “let  the  public  know 
that  the  papers  are  being  operated  laj  an 
officer  of  this  court.  Let  them  know 
that  the  power  company  hasn’t  anything 
to  do  with  them.” 

The  attorney  would  let  the  receiver 
so  named  by  the  court  elect  his  own 
directors,  and  the  directors  elect  their 
own  officers  for  each  paper. 

“In  six  months,”  Mr.  Jones  said,  “the 
paners  ought  to  be  worth  enough  to  pay 
off  the  obligation.” 

Harold  Hall,  reached  in  New  York 
this  week,  told  Editor  &  PuBi.isira*  that 
the  decree  was  satisfactory  to  him  amf 
pointed  out  that  it  gave  him  what  hr 
had  asked. 

“Naturally,  the  outcome  is  gratifying 
to  me,”  he  declared.  “The  decree  of 
the  court  speaks  for  itself  and  I  would 
prefer  to  make  no  statement  beyond  thi» 
decree.  The  exhibits  and  testimemy  pre¬ 
sented  in  court  showed  that  what  we  had 
contended  was  true.  My  partnership 
with  I.aVarre  has  been  established.” 

Discussing  further  prospects  for  the 
Hall-I.aVarre  papers  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
cent  legal  tangle,  Mr.  Hall  .said: 

“1  am  certain  everything  will  work  out 
all  right.  It  will  take  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  get  things  straightened  out  and 
running  smoothly.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  think  the  papers  have  held  up 
very  well.  The  staffs  of  all  of  them  have 
made  a  remarkable  showing  considering 
the  stress  under  which  they  have  been 
working  during  the  past  few  months.” 

Mr.  LaVarre  told  Editor  &  Pu»- 
Li.sHER :  “I  have  no  statement  to  make  for 
publication  at  present'.  I  have  not  beoi 
fighting  a  battle  against  an  individual  so 
much  as  a  battle  against  treachery, 
treachery  to  me  and  to  the  .southeni 
press.  And  I  shall  continue  to  fight  that 
battle.  The  Macon  decision  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  that  the  court  stated  that  from 
the  evidence  it  was  apparent  that  the 
power  company  had  originally  negotiated 
to  allow  two  years  for  refinancing  tliese 
papers  and  paying  back  the  loan.  We 
will  see  now  if  any  further  attempts  are 
made  by  agents  or  principals  to  get  in 
the  way  of  my  freeing  these  newspapers 
from  jeopardy.” 


^S,  JR.  their  respective  city  rooms.  The  telegraph 

,  ,  , ,  room  is  equidistant  from  the  two  news 

ts  in  the  circular  lobby  upon  rooms.  Across  the  corridor  are  the 
ecorations  done  by  Jose  Arpa,  library,  engraving  and  photograph  de- 
artist,  depicting  the  evolution  of  partments.  The  library  has  entrances  at 
iper.  Overlooking  the  lobby  are  both  Express  and  News  ends.  The  art- 
iters  behind  which  classified  ad-  istg  algo  are  quartered  on  this  floor. 

?nt  and  subscription  clerks  work  Qn  the  fourth  floor  are  circulatm 
ight  are  the  classified  and  local  national,  advertising  and  business  offices, 
iffices,  looking  out  through  large  Qn  this  floor  also  is  a  telephone  room  for 
ss  windows  upon  Avenue  E.  girls  taking  classified  ads.  To  insure 
iress  room,  also  on  the  street  quiet  and  prevent  confusing  one  another 
verlooks  Third  street.  Here,  the  girls  work  in  partly-partitioned  booths 
huge  windows  again,  pas-  celotex-equipped.  By  monitor  arrange- 
inay  see  the  battery  of  new  ment  the  classified  manager  on  the  first 
-10  printing  units  and  three  floor  may  listen  in  on  the  telephone  ad 
iolders.  The  presses  are  Goss  takers  to  check  their  work, 
truction  under-fed  type  with  The  circulation  manager’s  private 
c  tension  device.  Latest  fudge  office  is  separated  from  the  main  depart- 
it  has  been  installed.  With  the  ment  by  a  glass  partition  so  the  man- 
iltogether  on  thetr  own  founda-  ager  may  command  a  view  of  his  force 
luching  no  wall,  iKbration  over  Cages  for  cashiers  are  provided  in  both 
ling  is  avoided.  circulation  and  accounting  departments, 

yors  slide  the  printed  and  folded  In  ohe  big  business  office  room  one  si^ 
from  the  presses  to  the  extra-  is  occupied  by  the  accounting  department, 
liling  room  at  the  fear.  A  sky-  the  other  by  railed-off  offices  of  the  pub¬ 
loading  platform  overlooks  the  lishcr  and  other  executives.  Several 
ruck-way.  Behind  the  mailing  rootus  are  available  for  the  national  ad- 
a  room  for  carriers.  verasing  director  and  his  aides, 

down  in  the  building,  the  buse-  Tne  fifth  floor  atrea^  has  been  de- 
iitains  storage  capacity  for  about  scribed.  On  the  sixth— nrat  story  of  the 
lads  of  newspriit.  Loweratoj  tower — are  tfuarters  of  the  editor  with 
nt  speeds  the  giant  rolls  from  separate  r^ms  for  his  aMlsUnts,  and  a 
3  the  basement  b^w,  where  they  reference  library.  The  ^Itor  nas  a  recCp- 
trically  trucked  to  their  storage  tion  room  as  well  as  private  office, 
nd  later  hauled  over  miniature  The  seventh  floor  directors’  room  is 
fx-  fed  to  the  presses  from  be-  interesting  as  well  as  attractive.  In  its 

wall  panels  have  been  placed  Page  1  mats 
s  in  the  hasfimnt  heating  plant  of  newspaj^rs  from  adl  over  the  world 
fired  with  either  gas  or  fuel  oil.  An  artistically  carved  ceiling  lends 
H-  second  floor  are  stereotyping  beauty  and  a  fireplace  gives  a  hwney 
ent  and  composing  room,  both  touch  to  this  room.  ^ 
iitfittcd.  Lift  and  drop  equipment  Mr.  Huntress’  private  office  is  on  the 
plates  l)ctween  stereotypers  and  top  floor.  Here  is  an  elaborately  deco- 
xini.  Stereotype  equipment  in-  rated  room,  with  tint^  glass  windows, 
louble  junior  autoplale  and  aoto-  ornamental  ceilings,  gilt  trimmings,  red 
haver  and  finisher.  The  latest  upholstered  window  seats,  and  a  large 
ichines  are  among  the  rest  of  the  fireplace. 

nt.  Flood  lights  play  on  the  artistically 

teen  new  typ^tting  machines  chiseled  tower  exterior,  "nte  buildmg, 
three  practically  new  ones  which  fronts  188  feet  on  Third  street  and 
from  the  old  building.  New  1^  on  Avenue  E,  is  just  two  blocks  from 
|H-  equipment  has  been  installed.  Houston  street  the  city’s  main  business 
il  ventilating  system  over  the  ma-  thoroughfare.  Herbert  S.  Green,  the  Ex- 
contributes  to  comfort  of  oper-  press-News  architect,  accompanied  the 
A  rest  room  and  meeting  place  publisher  on  a  tour  of  modern  newspaper 
II  provided  for  second-floor  em-  plants  in  the  North  before  the  structure 

was  desigm'd.  Joplin  Construction  Com¬ 
ic  third  floor  are  news  rooms  of  pany  were  general  contractors. 
pa|K*rs — the  Express  at  the  end  The  papers'  new  home  will  have  been 
wing,  the  Evening  News  at  the  in  actual  use  some  weeks  before  formal 
These  are  commodious,  well-  opening  later  in  October. 


WHEN  Editor  &  Publisher,  through 
its  correspondent,  approached  Frank 
G.  Huntress,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Express  Publishing  Company, 
with  request  for  the  material  for  a  “Ro¬ 
mances  of  American  Journalism”  sketch, 
Mr.  Huntress  demurred,  adding:  “I’ll 


give  you  a  story  about  our  new  building, 
bat  I  don’t  want  any  advertising  for 
myself. ” 

And  so  diis  is  principally  a  story  of 
the  new  home  just  occupied  by  the  Er- 
prwxs,  morning  daily,  and  its  younger 
sister,  the  Evemtrg  News,  established  by- 
Mr.  Huntress  in  191R  However,  the 
very  event  that  is  the  basis  of  this  story 
cannot  but  be  seen  as  the  high  point  of 
a  romance  in  journalism — of  a  story  of 
newspaper  success.  Forty-five  years  ago 
Mr.  Huntress  started  as  a  newsboy  in 
the  business  which  he  has  helped  develop 
until  now,  with  hhn  as  its  directing  head, 
it  has  moved  into  a  million-dollar  plant 
that  is  outstanding  in  the  entire  South. 
He  grew  up  with  the  business,  having 
been  a  worker  or  an  executive  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  until,  in  1912, 
he  became  president  and  publisher. 
There  is  your  romance,  though  the  de¬ 
tails  be  not  recorded  here. 

It  is  of  record,  however,  that  Mr. 
Huntress  was  born,  in  1870,  in  the  city 
which  is  still  his  home ;  that  he  has 
reared  a  family  there,  and  has  shared 
the  trials  and  fortunes  of  a  community 
which  has  grown  from  a  small  cattle 
town  to  the  metropolis  of  Texas.  .\  few 
years  ago  he  was  awarded  the  N.  H. 
White  trophy  for  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  civic  welfare.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers’  .As¬ 
sociation,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
San  .Antonio  municipal  advertising  hoard. 

That  Mr.  Huntress  concedes  to  his  as¬ 
sociates  and  predecessors  full  measure  of 
credit  for  their  part  in  developing  the 
papers  is  suggested  as  soon  as  one  enters 
the  lobby  of  the  new  nine-story  hiiilding 
at  -Avenue  E  and  Third  street.  On  opp<-)- 
site  sides  of  the  entrance  one  may  sec 
plaques  of  pioneers  of  the  husiness.  One. 
E.  A.  Sicehiff.  came  to  the  Exnress  in 
1877.  when  the  paper  was  about  12  years 
old.  as  half -owner  and  business  manager. 
The  other  to  whom  the  plaque  is  a  mem¬ 
orial  tribute  was  editor  of  the  nancr  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  its 
guide.  Frank  Grice,  -who  also  came  to  it 
in  1877.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  great 
variegated  Indiana  limestone,  brick  and 
reinforced  concrete  structure  just  com- 
pleted'’must  have. been  the  dingy  quarters 
shared,  with  and  as  a  tenant  of  a  German 
coritem''orary,  in  the  early  days  of  Sice- 
loff  and  Grice.  Later  expansions  were 


CRITICIZES  RADIO  PUBLICITY 


Brooklyn  Editor  Say*  Material  "Intulti 
Reader*’  Intelligence” 

A  new  weekly  radio  column,  “Not  on 
the  Air,”  has  been  started  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union  by  VV'altcr  A.  Schill¬ 
ing,  radio  editor.  Its  first  appearance 
was  Sept.  28  and  it  contained  generJ 
comment  on  several  angles  of  radio 
manufacturing  and  broadcasting.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  column  was  given  to  criticism 
of  radio  press  agents’  copy. 

“The  intelligence  possessed  by  readers 
would  be  grossly  insulted  if  material 
submitted  were  to  be  published,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Schilling  has  been  radio  editor  of 
the  Standard  Union  since  March  this 
year  and  is  a  pioneer  in  the  radio  indus¬ 
try.  He  entered  the  field  in  1921  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Radio  Dealer  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  1927  when 
he  organized  a  radio  publicity  counsd 
bureau  of  his  own.  He  gave  up  this 
husiness  to  take  his  present  post. 


CONDUCTS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  am- 
ducted  a  free  cooking  school  Sept.  25,  26, 
27,  in  the  Rex  theatre. 


New  home  of  the  Sort  Antonio  Express  and  News 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON 

How  Newspaper  Advertising  Affects  Population-Response 
to  Various  Types  of  Goods 

^HE  selection  below  was  advertised  by  three  stores  on  the  same 
day  in  three  cities  and  in  three  newspapers,  the  first  week  of 
August: 


Universal  Demand  Goods 
Group  A 


Women’s  hats. 

Corsets . 

Hosiery . 


Curtains,  pair. 
Pillows,  pair. . 
Upholstery. . . . 


Group  B 


i  Special  Demand  Goods 

Group  C 

’rices  Prices 

$7.50  Bed  springs .  $9.75 

10.00  Mattresses .  12.35 

1.85  Cedar  chests .  25.00 

Group  D 

3.85  Fibre  furniture .  44.00 

3.25  Crass  rugs .  14.00 

.49  Electric  percolator .  15.50 


$27.14  $120.50 

Sales  made  by  the  three  stores  were  as  follows: 

Circulations  Total  Daily  Sales  Direct  Sales  % 

60,000  (Large  store)  $9,000  $1,800  20 

40,000  (Large  store)  12,000  2,160  18 

90,000  (Small  store)  3,000  660  22 

First  Point  —  Similarity  of  effect  on  sales  of  different  size  circulations. 
Second  Point  —  How  small  store  used  big  circulation  to  get  results  at 
economical  cost. 

Third  Point  —  Response  to  types  of  goods  practically  equal  in  three  cities. 


THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Small  Store  Proved  It  Could  Profitably  Use  Large  Circulation  by  Keeping  Total  of  Prices  in  Copy  Within 

Certain  Dollar  Limit  Per  1,000  Circulation 

44TJTHAT  kind  of  retail  knowledge  is  By  GUY  HUBBART  sents  items  bought  for  the  person;  Group 

”  of  greatest  use  to  newspaper  sales-  B  and  C  for  the  house ;  Group  D  for  the 

man  with  no  retail  experience — working  — — i  appeal  when  featured  in 

on  local,  mostly  smaller  department  «  space,  to  put  it  clearly.  It  is  reasonable 

jjores and  where  is  such  knowledge  to  ^  to  expect  better  returns  on  items  affect- 

be  gained  easily  and  quickly?”  AN  OBJECT  LESSON  ing  three  kinds  of  needs  than  items  affect- 

dS  JietblS »•>“  New.p,p,r  Advertising  Affect.  P.pul,tion.R«>pon«, 

it  a  solicitor’s  selling  problem  so  typical  to  Various  Types  of  Goods  times. 

that  it  is  worth  while  to  answer  the  ^pHE  selection  below  was  advertised  by  three  stores  on  the  same  Solicitors  need  only  acquaint  them- 

Query  by  offering  an  object  lesson  in  how  i  day  in  three  cities  and  in  three  newspapers,  the  first  week  of  selves  with  the  general  principle  that  it 
to  solve  the  problem.  August:  Pays  a  store  to  combine  items  in  space 

An  object  lesson,  because  of  greater  Universal  Demand  Good.  Special  Demand  Good.  k*": 

flexibility,  sometimes  is  more  valuable  Grouo  A  Grouo  C  scribed  here,  not  these  specific  items  but 

as  an  argument  than  definite  proof  or  Prices  Prices 

plain  facts.  This  one  includes  all  three  Women’s  hats .  $7.50  Bed  springs .  $9.75 

U  illustrates  a  practical  method  of  .  jO  Oq  Mattresses .  12.35  by  the  day  on  a  type  of  goods  advertised, 

using  them  in  solicitations  Hosiery .  1.85  Cedar  chests .  25.00  response  will  be  relatively  high  if  items 

First,  something  about  the  most  useful  g  U  are  carefully  selected  for  featuring, 

kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  best  described  Curtains,  pair .  3.85  Fibre  furniture . . .  44.00  H-t 

as  an  understanding  of  the  relative  re-  pj„  .  3  25  Grass  rugs .  14.00  Mr  Hubbart  Ihe  next  artvcle  on  How 

sponse-value  of  different  types  of  mer-  Upholstery . 49  Electric  percolator .  15.50  demonstrate  the  localised  (ncUtonal) 

diandise.  That  is,  the  varying  degree  of  ^  ^  _  marketing  value  of  your  circulation  for 

buying  activity  accorded  a  store’s  daily  *27  14  *120  50  “  specific  product,  with  examples  based 

offerings  of  different  kinds  of  merchan-  •  follows-  '  ‘'?i.  ^’2^  •» applicable  to 

disc  both  normally  and  when  advertised  Sales  made  by  the  three  stores  were  as  follows.  n-  .  c  1  cr  others,  will  appear  next  week. 

oisc,  uuit  cprved  hv  Circulations  Total  Daily  Sales  Direct  Sales  %  _ 

m  space  by  the  population  served  by  .  (Large  store)  $9,000  $1,800  20  PARirrP  PTM  PI  IPM-CT 

store  and  I«Per-  .  40:000  .  (Larie  store)  12:000  2;i60  18  PARKER  PEN  BUDGET 

ample%?ctu“1hrbCx  in^^^^^^  ^00  .  (Small  store)  3,000  660  22  PASSES  $1,000,000 

checked  sales,  made  by  store  of  specified  First  Point  —  Similarity  of  effect  on  sales  of  different  size  circulations.  - 

daily  selling  capacity.  Second  Point  —  How  small  store  used  big  circulation  to  get  results  at  $100,000  Added  to  Fall  Advertising 

As  to  sources  of  this  kind  of  knowl-  economical  cost.  Fund,  Bringing  Four  Months’  Total 

edge,  barring  actual  retail  experience.  Third  Point  —  Response  to  types  of  goods  practically  equal  in  three  cities.  $485  000 _ N 

books  on  merchandising,  stock  control  ♦  ***’**  "^^ 

and  retail  manuals,  afford  the  salesman  a  - -  Heavily  Used  ^ 

way  to  get  additional  groundii^  in  the  commensurate  returns,  half — and  the  third  point  on  the  chart —  , 

iubject.  The  daily  advertisem  “Even  if  we  use  less  space  and  less  is  illustrated  by  the  tvpes  of  goods  in  the  Parker  Pen  Company,  through  it's 

representative  department  stores  otter  tne  frequently  the  big  rate  is  out  of  line  test  selection.  '  agency,  Crowell  Crane,  Williams  &  Co. 

best  place  to  °  r  ‘  with  what  we  "et  in  returns,”  is  a  com-  Some  goods  draw  high  response  in  Chicago,  has  approved  an  additional 

Because  department  .  mon  expression.  August,  others  not  so  high,  when  fea-  $100,000  fall  and  Christmas  advertising 

large  a  range  of  human  wants  Here  is  how  the  smaller  store  in  the  tured  in  space.  This  selection  invariably  makes  a  total  of  approximately 

goods  represent  so  wide  a  v  ?  above  object  lesson  overcame  a  seeming  draws  high  in  August — one  of  the  reasons  ^5,000  which  the  Parker  Pen  Company 

daily  needs,  response  to  a  disadvantage.  It  used  and  still  uses  the  it  was  used  in  the  test  as  made  by  the  '?  expending  in  advertising  in  the  United 

gives  a  clearcut  picture  o  same  size  space  as  its  large  competitors,  three  stores.  This  is  why  it  draws  high.  States  alone  during  the  months  ol 

population  _r^cts  to  classes  -oioe  stores  doing  two  to  six  times  its  daily  and  illustrates  the  kind  of  knowledge  September,  October,  November  and 

Evct  without  access  to_  \  volume.  But  it  adjusts  the  merchandis-  asked  for  in  the  query;  December,  agency  officials  declared, 

records,  the  solicitor  '''h®  imods  space  to  fit  the  circulation,  in  Three  kinds  of  variety  are  represented  This  appropriation  is  divided  betweer 

with  the  relative  response-\a  this  way  (illustrated  by  the  price  ranges  by  the  four  lettered  groups  in  the  selec-  magazines,  newspapers,  trade  papers  anc 

can  pretty  well  judge  the  enectot  g  opposite  each  item  on  the  chart.):  tion.  Groups  A  and  B  represent  whaf  is  college  papers.  A  substantial  expend!- 

advertisenicnt,  and  can  sriow  s  ,  *  No  matter  what  size  space  is  used — 4,  known  as  universal-demand  go^s,  that  for  window  displays,  direct  mail  anc 

vertisers,  by  using  selects  copy  o  g  ^  g  columns — selling  prices  or  rather  is,  gei^s  wanted  every  day,  any  time  of  circulars  will  be  made  in  addition, 
stores  m  other  cities,  how  o  ^f  prices  in  one  adver-  year,  by  all  grades  of  customers,  all  The  Parker  appropriation,  foreign  anc 

paper  s  circulation  enectua  y.  tisement  are  figured  at  so  much  per  1000  classes  of  a  store’s  trade.  Naturally,  domestic,  is  now  well  in  excess  o: 

Urger  merchants.  of  circulation.  In  the  example  above,  since  the  greater  part  of  a  populaticm  $1,000,000  a  year. 

trol  systems,  have  less  need  ot  P  for  instance,  the  12  prices  total  $147.64  needs  such  goods,  response  is  likely  to  be  .  “Since  the  amount  of  the  appropriatioi 

many  of  them  appreciate  it.  A  47  thousand  of  high  for  each  store  advertising  them.  l^^ccl  on  sales,  the  large  volume  o 

they  respect  the  solicitor  who  circulation.  Its  limit  for  any  advertise-  (Groups  C  and  D  represent  special-  advertising  is  an  index  to  the  successfu 

in  terms  of  goods.  I  he  s^ii  -  ment  in  this  specific  paper  is  $2  per  1,000,  demand  goods,  those  on  which  buying  Rrowth  of  the  Parker  Pen  Company’! 

chant,  not  b«:ause  he  is  less  intelligent  circulation.  90  activity  is  high  in  a  specific  season,  in  business  and  that  of  its  dealers.”  th( 

or  progressive  bu  l^cause  of  times  $2  or  $180.  Simply  a  mathematical  other  words  seasonal  demand  go^ds.  agency  stated. 

facilities,  needs  method  of  merchandising  a  given  circu-  These  are  two  of  the  types.  The  third  - 

instances  accept  it  ®  lation.  to  fit  store  selling  capacity.  can  be  illustrated  by  anXer  description  FIRST  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

**The  Sclc*cfion^o7  items’lhown  here  Is  principle.  The  other  of  the  lettered  groups.  Group  A  repre-  C.  C.  Younggreeii,  president  of  th 

a  test  combination  featured  in  space  by  - - - - - -  Advertising  Association 

overseas  editor  visits  hoover 

course,  in  three  different  newspapers.  _ _ _ — -  Clubs  of  New  England  in  Bridgeport 

The  circulations  differed  in  _  numerical 
size  but  were  in  fair  proportions  to  the 
three  populations  served  by  the  stores. 

Results  of  the  test  demonstrate  three 
useful  points. 

The  first  point  is  shown  by  the  relative 
effect  on  sales  of  the  three  circulations, 
and  illustrates  that  whatever  the  popu- , 
lation  and  circulation,  the  latter  has  a 
consistent  effect  on  sales  in  proportion  to 
store  size. 

Notice  on  the  chart  that  the  60,000 
and  40,000  circulations  drew  direct  re¬ 
turns  of  20  per  cent  and  18  per  cent 
respectively  for  large  stores  and  the  90,- 
000  circulation  drew  direct  returns  of  22 
per  cent  for  a  small  store.  (Direct  re¬ 
turns  should  be  compared  to  total  daily 
sales  of  each  store  to  get  the  percentage.) 

The  method  by  which  the  small  store 
got  satisfactory  results  and  made  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  a  big  circulation  and 
rate  illustrates  a  principle  worth  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  solicitors  who  must  sell 

big  circulation  to  small  stores.  A  com-  _ _ j-  -  •  1 

mon  complaint  of  department  store  D.  D.  Braham,  left,  former  editor  of  the  Perth  (Australia)  fTest  Australian,  sales  manaeer  of 

owners  is  that  they  c^not  use  space  of  photographed  with  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  CorTCratbn®^  He  was  su^Ted^ 

equal  size  with  that  of  large  department  States,  after  the  editor  had  paid  his  respects  to  President  Hoover.  Mr.  Braham  S  Stephenson  for  mint  v^r.  a 

stores  because  their  daily  selling  capacity  is  now  enroute  to  join  the  London  Times  staff.  ber  of*the  local  disfih^^stl? 


is  too  low'  to  get  commensurate  returns. 

“Even  if  we  use  less  .space  and  less 
frequently  the  big  rate  is  out  of  line 
with  what  we  "et  in  returns,”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  expression. 

Here  is  how  the  smaller  store  in  the 
ateve  object  lesson  overcame  a  seeming 
disadvantage.  It  used  and  still  uses  the 
same  size  space  as  its  large  competitors, 
stores  doing  two  to  six  times  its  daily 
volume.  But  it  adjusts  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  its  space  to  fit  the  circulation,  in 
this  way  (illustrated  by  the  price  ranges 
opposite  each  item  on  the  chart.) : 

No  matter  what  size  space  is  used — 4, 
6,  or  8  columns — selling  prices  or  rather 
the  total  of  all  the  prices  in  one  adver¬ 
tisement  are  figured  at  so  much  per  1000 
of  circulation.  In  the  example  above, 
for  instance,  the  12  prices  total  $147.64 
or  $1.47  -f-  for  each  one  thousand  of 
circulation.  Its  limit  for  any  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  specific  paper  is  $2  per  1,000, 
or,  since  there  is  W,000  circulation,  90 
times  $2  or  $180.  Simply  a  mathematical 
method  of  merchandising  a  given  circu¬ 
lation,  to  fit  store  selling  capacity. 

That  is  half  the  principle.  The  other 


half — and  the  third  point  on  the  chart — 
is  illustrated  by  the  types  of  goods  in  the 
test  selection. 

Some  goods  draw  high  response  in 
August,  others  not  so  high,  when  fea¬ 
tured  in  space.  This  selection  invariably 
draws  high  in  August — one  of  the  reasons 
it  was  used  in  the  test  as  made  by  the 
three  stores.  This  is  why  it  draws  high, 
and  illustrates  the  kind  of  knowledge 
asked  for  in  the  query; 

Three  kinds  of  variety  are  represented 
by  the  four  lettered  groups  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  Groups  A  and  B  represent  whaf  is 
known  as  universal-demand  goods,  that 
is,  goods  wanted  every  day,  any  time  of 
year,  by  all  grades  of  customers,  all 
classes  of  a  store’s  trade.  Naturally, 
since  the  greater  part  of  a  population 
needs  such  goods,  response  is  likely  to  be 
high  for  each  store  advertising  them. 

Groups  C  and  D  represent  special- 
demand  goods,  those  on  which  buying 
activity  is  high  in  a  specific  season,  in 
other  words  seasonal  demand  goods. 
These  are  two  of  the  types.  The  third 
can  be  illustrated  by  another  description 
of  the  lettered  groups.  Group  A  repre- 


OVERSEAS  EDITOR  VISITS  HOOVER 


D.  D.  Braham,  left,  former  editor  of  the  Perth  (Australia)  JFest  Australian, 
photographed  with  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  after  the  editor  had  paid  his  respects  to  President  Hoover.  Mr.  Braham 
is  now  enroute  to  join  the  London  Times  staff. 


sents  items  bought  for  the  person;  Group 
B  and  C  for  the  house;  Group  D  for  the  ‘ 
family — wide  appeal  when  featured  in 
space,  to  put  it  clearly.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  letter  returns  on  items  affect¬ 
ing  three  kinds  of  needs  than  items  affect¬ 
ing  only  one.  And  extensive  research 
has  amply  proved  the  fact  hundreds  of 
times. 

Solicitors  need  only  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  general  principle  that  it 
pays  a  store  to  combine  items  in  space 
representative  of  the  types  of  goods  de¬ 
scribed  here,  not  these  specific  items  but 
items  of  the  same  type.  And  the  basic 
principle  that  if  normal  response  is  high 
by  the  day  on  a  type  of  goods  advertis^, 
response  will  be  relatively  high  if  items 
are  carefully  selected  for  featuring. 

This  is  the  fifth  article  of  a  series  by 
M r.  Hubbart.  The  next  article  on  "How 
to  demonstrate  the  localised  (national) 
marketing  value  of  your  circulation  for 
a  specific  product,  with  examples  based 
on  30,000  circulation  but  applicable  to 
others,"  will  appear  next  week. 

PARKER  PEN  BUDGET 
PASSES  $1,000,000 

$100,000  Added  to  Fall  AdvertUing 

Fund,  Bringing  Four  Months’  Total 

to  $485,000  —  N  ewspaperft 

Heavily  Used  ^  j 

_  '  4 

The  Parker  Pen  Company,  through  it's 
agency,  Crowell  Crane,  Williams  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Qiicago,  has  approved  an  additional 
$100,000  fall  and  Christmas  advertising. 

This  makes  a  total  of  approximately 
$485,000  which  the  Parker  Pen  Company 
is  expending  in  advertising  in  the  United 
States  alone  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November  and 
December,  agency  officials  declared. 

This  appropriation  is  divided  between 
magazines,  newspapers,  trade  papers  and 
college  papers.  A  substantial  expendi¬ 
ture  for  window  displays,  direct  mail  and 
circulars  will  be  made  in  addition. 

The  Parker  appropriation,  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  now  well  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  a  year. 

“Since  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
is  based  on  sales,  the  large  volume  of 
advertising  is  an  index  to  the  successful 
growth  of  the  Parker  Pen  Company’s 
business  and  that  of  its  dealers,”  the 
agency  stated. 

FIRST  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

C.  C.  Younggreeii,  president  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association, 
will  head  the  group  of  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  first  district  Advertising 
(Tlubs  of  New  England  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Oct.  28  and  29.  His  subject  will 
be  “The  Upward  Trend  in  Advertising.” 
Aviation  will  be  stressed  at  the  meeting 
with  members  being  urged  to  fly  to 
Bridgeport.  A  delegation  from  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  already  signified  its 
intention  of  chartering  a  plane. 

ISSUES  PROMOTION  DATA 

A  promotion  booklet,  “Delivering  the 
Market  to  Newspaper  Space  Buyers,” 
has  been  issued  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sun  Company,  publishers  of 
the  San  Bernardino  ((3al.)  Sun  and 
Eveni^  Telegram.  The  booklet,  which 
contains  68  mimeographed  pages  and  a 
map  of  the  territory,  tells  what  the 
people  of  the  area  spend  for  various 
items  of  merchandise. 

STEPHENSON  PROMOTED 

Ashby  B.  Land,  for  the  past  18 
months  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  on 
Sept.  30  became  Southern  divisional 
sales  meager  of  the  Am  rad  Radio 
Corporation.  He  was  succeeded  by  R. 
S.  Stephenson,  for  many  years  a  meio- 
ber  of  the  local  display  staff. 


mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  ARCH  W.  JARRELL 


telegram  from  any  of  his  papers  asking 
his  advice  on  3  problem. 

“When  a  man  can  point  to  a  record 
like  that,”  he  said  whimsically  to  the 
writer,  “it’s  a  sign  that  he’s  either  a 
pretty  good  publisher  or  a  pretty  poor 
one.” 

“The  most  vital  element  in  journalism 
is  truth,”  Mr.  Stauffer  declares. 

“What  the  sun  is  to  physical  man  truth 
is  to  character.  And  truth  has  as  many 
gradations  as  light.  Newspapers  can 
render  no  greater  service  than  to  seek 
diligently  after  the  truth  and  present  it 
as  nearly  as  is  humanly  possible.  The 
efforts  put  forth  in  doing  this  measures 
a  newspaper's  contributions  to  society. 

“WTiat  seems  true  today  may  in  the 
light  of  tomorrow  prove  false.  Mankind 
gropes  onward. 

“Hut  the  editor  who  for  mercenary 
or  selfish  reasons  knowingly  violates  the 
truth  and  thereby  misinforms  his  readers 
builds  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

“The  useful  newspaper  is  the  one  that 
is  ever  vigilant  in  keeping  bright  the 
light  of  truth.” 

Stauffer’s  principal  recreation  is  golf. 
His  golf  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  hut  it 
doesn’t  worry  him.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
Not  long  ago  he  received  the  distinction 
of  an  appointment  to  the  Kansas  state 
l)oard  of  regents,  which  is  the  board  that 
has  the  management  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity,  the  state  agricultural  college  and 
the  three  teachers’  colleges. 


SOMETHING  over  twenty  years  ago 
William  Allen  White,  then,  as  now, 
editor  (d  the  Emporia  Gazette  in  addition 
to  quite  a  bit  of  a  national  figure, 

iHirmrhrd  the  principal  of  the  high 
achoiA  at  Emporia,  Kans. 

“I  need  a  kid  as  a  reporter,”  Mr.  White 
told  the  principal,  “(^t  a  boy  in  your 
achool  that  will  fill  the  bill?” 

"I’ll  look  around,”  the  teacher  replied. 

The  next  day,  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  re¬ 
ported  for  work  at  the  Gazette  office  and 
was  put  on  the  street  with  a  pencil  and 
a  pad  of  paper,  at  the  salary  of  six  dol¬ 
lars  a  week. 

Today  Oscar  Stauffer  controls  six 
daily  newspapers  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri,  with  total  assets  exceed¬ 
ing  $2,000,000,  and  in  another  month  he 
will  add  a  seventh.  His  group  includes 
the  Arkansas  City  Traveler,  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Reporter,  the  Pittsburg  Sun  and 
the  Pittsburg  Headlight,  in  Kansas;  the 
Uaryville  Forum,  in  Missouri ;  and  the 
Shawnee  Morning  News,  in  Oklahoma. 

By  Nov.  1  the  Shawnee  Evening  News, 
an  afternoon  edition  of  the  paper  he  re¬ 
cently  bought  in  Shawnee,  will  be  in 
operation. 

Some  there  are  who  say  Oscar  Stauffer 
has  been  lucky.  If  he  has  been,  it’s  been 
luck  he  made  himself.  He  started  from 
scratch,  without  anyone  to  give  him  a 
push  toward  his  goal. 

Upon  being  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  1910,  Stauffer  went 
to  the  Kansas  City  Star,  first  as  re¬ 
porter,  later  on  the  copy  desk.  He 
stayed  there  five  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  he  heard  that 
a  couple  of  newspapers  in  Peabody,  Kas., 
could  be  bought  and  consolidated.  July 
7  of  that  year  he  quit  the  Star,  bought 
the  Peabody  Gazette  and  Peabody 
Herald,  both  weeklies  and  merged  them 
into  the  Peabody  Gazette-Herald,  and 
became  a  publisher.  To  do  this  he  used 
all  his  savings  and  borrowed  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

A  few  years  later  oil  was  struck  at 
Peabody,  and  the  town,  for  a  few  months, 
put  on  a  man-sized  boom.  Stauffer  had 
a  little  ready  money,  and  so  he  put  it 
into  some  oil  leases.  He  sold  them  at  a 
profit  and  bought  some  more.  These,  too, 
tx  sold,  and  so  on.  His  investments  in 
oil  leases  were  uniformly  successful. 

Every  lease  he  turned  gave  him  a  profit. 

With  the  money  he  had  made  in  oil, 

and  from  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  his  tipedally  drawn  for  Edito*  &  Publishes  by  Seymour  iiarens. 
paper  in  Peabody,  Stauffer  in  1924  pur- 

diased  the  Arkansas  City  Daily  Traveler  1  u  j- 

Sd  the  Arkansas  City  News,  the  two  only  ^has  one  card, 
rival  newspapers  of  tl4t  city,  and  con-  "^u/r  fs 

aoUdated  them.  This  was  his  first  daily  ^  ^s^sper 

paper  venture.  ^  «  P^y  for’  the  kind  of  r 

A  short  tune  afterward  Mr.  Stauffer  ^iU  ^Jq 

and  his  associates  had  an  opportunity  to  stead  of  only  semi-eff 
buy  the  two  papers  in  Independence,  jjsher  who  is  not  willi 
Kan.,  and  merge  then?  into  one,  called  times,  to  buy  th 
the  Independence  Reporter.  Still  later  presses,  in  typesetting 
he  organized  another  company,  which  other  machinery,  will 
bought  the  Pittsburg  Sun  and  the  Pitts-  behind  in  the  process 
burg  Headlight.  He  retained  both  papers,  token,  if  he  does  not 
the  Sun,  a  morning  and  the  Headlight  an  for  men  in  his  busir 
afternoon  publication.  This  last  spring  capacity  and  the  abilit 
he  formed  still  another  company,  which  ahead  of  the  general 
bought  the  Maiyville  Democrat-Forum,  be  will  lag  behind, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  changed  to  Following  this  prog 
the  simpler  one  of  the  Maryville  Forum.  Pittsburg  papers  outg 
This  was  Stauffer’s  first  newspaper  ven-  ters,  a  fine  new  bui 
fare  outside  of  Kansas.  But  it  wasn’t  'the  publications, 
bis  last.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  and  his  have  been  approved  f< 
associates  bought  the  Shawnee  Morning  Shawnee. 

Mews,  in  Oklahoma.  The  violent  days  of 

Oscar  Stauffer’s  newspapers  reflect  his  in  journalism  are  pasi 
fbilosophy,  which  is  that  the  public  is  This  does  not  mean 
entitled  to  clean,  entertaining,  interesting  not  take  sides  or  exp 
and  intelligent  journalism.  He  is  one  political  issues.  They 
imMiiher  who  still  believes  in  an  edi-  eliminated  billingsgat 
tnriiaf  page.  He  encourages  his  editors  their  columns.  If  th 
•o  conduct  editorial  pages  which  will  be  space  to  express  its  1 
alert,  mformative  and  original,  and  the  granted. 

MseeeM  of  this  policy  is  seen  in  the  wide  "I  look  upon  a  nev 
reproduction  of  comments  from  the  utility,”  Stauffer  has 
Stauffer  papers.  associates,  “and  a  i 

Thia  young  Kansas  publisher — he  U  serve  all  of  the'  peopl 


SAYS  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
NOT  “ON  WAY  OUT” 


Readers  Not  Swayed  as  They  Once 
Were,  Says  Editor,  but  They 
Demand  Interpretation 
of  Events 


The  editorial  page  is  not  “on  the  way 
out,”  according  to  Harold  B.  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  (Vatertozvn  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times  and  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

“A  man  looks  to  the  editorial  page  to 
get  intelligent  and  illuminating  comment 
on  the  news  of  the  day,”  Mr.  Johnson 
believes,  adding :  “The  average  reader 
does  not  necessarily  want  to  be  told  the 
significance  of  the  news  event,  but  he 
likes  an  interpretation.  The  editorial 
may  not  mold  opinion  as  it  once  did ;  it 
does  not  aspire  to  that  purpose,  but  fair 
and  honest  editorial  comment  establishes 
a  certain  form  of  leadership,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  cannot  be  minimized.’’ 

_  Mr.  Johnson  is  finding  time  between 
his  duties  as  editor  to  make  public  ad¬ 
dresses  before  various  organizations  of 
northern  and  western  New  York,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  purpose  and  ideals  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“As  the  newspaper  has  gone  forward 
in  a  phenomenal  way  in  recent  years,”  he 
told  the  Pulaski  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently,  “its  making  has  continued  and 
developed  as  a  profession.  It  is  unfair 
to  characterize  a  newspaper  as  simply 
an  eight  per  cent  investment.  It  may  be 
this,  but  it  is  far  more.  It  is  a  quasi- 
publk  institution,  of  which  the  public  is 
very  jealous. 

“A  newspaper  is  guaranteed  certain 
rights  under  the  constitution  and  in  re¬ 
turn  for  those  rights  it  has  unmistakable 
obligations  to  the  people.  Chief  among 
those  obligations  is  that  of  telling  the 
story  of  the  day’s  news,  fairly  always, 
and  commenting  on  that  news  honestly 
and  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

“It  may  be  a  business,  but  it  is  unlike 
any  other  business  because  of  its  quasi¬ 
public  status.  With  all  the  development 
.  .  and  progress  of  the  American  newspaper 

,ublic  not'  noticeably  wear  down  this  publisher  during  recent  years  this  sUtus  has  re- 
d  his  physically.  Last  summer  he  made  a  six  mained  the  same  and  the  public  is  in- 
must  weeks’  automobile  tour  ^  the  Northwest,  sisting  more  and  more  upon  a  recogni- 
In  those  six  weeks  he  received  only  one  tion  of  this  princi^e.” 


OSCAR  W.  STAUFFER 
Publisher,  Arkansas  City 
(Kan.)  Traveler  and  Five 
Other  Papers  • 


'i 


Weekdays — 428,005 
Sundays  — 706,927 

Net  paid  sales  of  The  New  York  Times,  average  for  the 
six  months  ended  SepU  30,  1929,  as  reported  to  the 
Postoffice  Department* 

COMPARISONS  WITH  CORRESPONDING  PERIOD  LAST  YEAR 

Weekday  Sunday 

1929  428,005  706,927 

1928  418,687  697,337 

GAIN  9,3 18  9,590 

The  high  quality  of  ^The  New  York  Times  circulation  is  more 
significant  than  the  volume.  It  is  strictly  a  newspaper,  offering 
complete,  accurate,  non-partisan  news —  the  most  comprehensive 
newspaper  in  the  world, 

Sljfje 

Net  paid  sale  Sunday,  September  29,  720,013}, 
average  weekdays  for  six  days  preceding  441^440 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  October  5,  1929 


TRADE  BOARD  DONE  WITH  PROPAGANDA 


Refuses  to  Call  Correspondent  for  Questioning  on  Plot  to  ^^Short  Circuit”  Regulation  of  Power 
Groups — Latter  Deny  Authenticity,  but  Todd  Declines  to  Name  His  Source  of  Information 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  3.— 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
closed  the  propaganda  phase  of  its 
power  probe  Thursday  by  paying  respect 
to  a  newsi»per  correspondent's  right  to 
refuse  to  divulge  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  confidence. 

Laurence  Todd,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Federated  Press  and  the 
'Telegraph  Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
sat  through  the  hearing  with  a  subpoena 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
his  pocket,  but  was  not  called  upon  to 
testify,  even  after  Paul  S.  Clapp,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  had  practically  de¬ 
manded  that  Todd  be  called  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand. 

The  situation  arose  over  a  mysterious 
<k>cument  discovered  by  Todd  a  few 
weeks  ago,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  utility  executive  and  cir¬ 
culated  among  utility  executives.  It  told 
a  tale  of  efforts  by  power  companies  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Power  Comnxssion 
from  making  complete  and  true  valua¬ 
tions  of  power  companies  operating 
under  Federal  license,  to  block  the  com¬ 
mission’s  efforts  to  get  appropriations 
for  sufficient  staff  to  complete  its  ac¬ 
counting  work,  to  prevent  William  V. 
King,  chief  accountant  of  the  power 
commission,  from  putting  into  effect  the 
accounting  system  required  by  law,  and 
otherwise  to  hamstring  the  power  com¬ 
mission. 

Todd  gave  copies  of  this  “confidential 
summary  on  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  and  its  administration,  with  sugges¬ 
tion"  to  other  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents.  including  the  Washington  bureaus 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  the  United  Press,  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Nervs,  and  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

Immediately  upon  its  publication.  Gapp 
came  to  Washington  and  denied  that  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  document.  On 
the  witness  stand  Thursday,  Clapp  said 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  the  source 
of  the  document,  but  that  Laurence  Todd 
would  know  its  source,  and  should  be 
called  upon  to  tell. 

Todd  had  repeatedly  refu-sed  to  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  his  information,  and 
it  was  freely  rumored,  on  good  author¬ 
ity,  that  he  would  continue  to  refuse  on 
the  witness  stand,  claiming  the  newspaper 
man’s  right  to  maintain  the  confidence 
of  those  who  give  him  information  in 
confidence. 

Despite  failure  of  other  effort's  to  learn 
the  source  of  the  mysterious  memoran¬ 
dum,  Col.  William  T.  Chantland,  assist¬ 
ant  counsel  for  the  Trade  Commission, 
closed  the  hearing  without  calling  Todd. 
No  reason  was  given  for  the  failure  to 
call  Todd  after  he  had  been  subpoenaed 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  did  not  wish  to  get  into  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  rights  of  the  press. 

In  addition  to  Gapp,  the  commission 
sought  to  obtain  the  information  from 
Paul  A.  Schoellkopf,  president  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  O.  I^eighton.  Wash¬ 
ington  consulting  engineer  among  whose 
clients  are  various  subsidiaries  of  the 
Electric  Bond  fc  Share  Company.  Both 
denied  very  positively  that  they  had  any 
connection  with  the  authorship  of  the 
document  or  knew  anything  about  its  au¬ 
thorship.  Schoellkopf  said  he  never  heard 
of  it  until  he  saw  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  Leighton  said  he  never  saw  it  until 
the  day  before  the  hearing.  Both  also 
denied  that  they  had  expressed  to  Charles 
A.  Russell,  solicitor  of  the  Federal  Power 
(Tbmmission,  views  similar  to  those  set 
forth  in  the  mystery  memorandum.  Al¬ 
though  Leighton  said  he  had  talked  with 
Solicitor  Russell  about  accounting  meth¬ 
ods  at  the  invitation  of  F.  E.  Bonner, 
new  executive  secretary  of  the  Power 
Commission. 

A  letter  from  R.  B.  Ch^dler,  publisher 
of  the  Mehile  (Ala.)  ramag.  to  Vietor 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  dated  May  5,  1929,  was 
read  into  the  record,  and  revealed  an  in¬ 
teresting  aspect  of  the  fight  of  the  Press 
on  the  Frederick  I.  Thompson  news¬ 
papers.  Starting  out  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  sening,  at  Hanson’s  request, 
a  copy  of  the  series  of  editorials  about 
Thompson  published  in  the  Press,  Chan¬ 
dler  then  said: 

“Among  our  early  editorials  on  the 
Thompson  question,  we  promised  to  give 
complete  details  of  why  the  Mobile  Press 
entered  this  field  and  among  other  things 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Thompson  prac¬ 
tically  always  had  trouble  with  partners, 
associates  and  others  in  the  other  cities 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  operate 
newspapers.  This  opens  the  way  for  us 
to  quite  logically  give  the  details  of  the 
numerous  law  suits  in  which  he  has  been 
involved  in  Mobile,  Birmingham  and  else¬ 
where.  I  presume  that  the  briefs  and 
details  of  these  cases  are  on  file  in  the 
Court  House  in  Birmingham  and  that 
live  excerpts  could  be  obtained  from  the 
attorneys  prosecuting  such  cases.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  you  could  give 
one  of  your  reporters  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days  or  week  to  locate  all 
such  cases  which  have  been  brought 
against  Thompson  in  Birmingham  and 
send  us  excerpts  from  the  records  which 
would  fit  in  well  with  the  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  we  have  started. 

“If  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pedient  for  you  to  have  this  done  by 
someone  in  your  organization,  possibly 
you  could  recommend  some  free  lance, 
such  as  Sig  Bauer  to  whom  I  could  place 
the  assignment  direct.  I  am  anxious  to 
^  have  this  available  in  Mobile  as  promptly 
’  as  possible  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  give 
daily  doses  on  page  one. 

“if  we  were  free  to  use  certain  parts 
of  your  suit  against  Thompson  on  the 
.Age-Herald  deal  it  would  be  very  effect¬ 
ive,  particularly  if  the  way  he  had  padded 
Age-Herald  circulation  could  be  exposed. 

“The  day  before  Thompson  put  out 
affidavits  signed  by  himself  personally 
swearing  that  the  net  paid  News-Item 
for  the  month  of  April  was  more  than 
14,000  and  that  this  was  the  largest  net 
paid  circulation  for  any  month  in  their 
history,  I  published  the  attached  ‘What 
Are  Thompson  Affidavits  Worth,’  on 
page  one.  On  the  day  that  he  issued  his 
personally  signed  affidavits  to  all  local 
advertisers,  I  published  the  second  at¬ 
tached  clipping,  ‘The  Thompson  Affidavits 
Don’t  Audit.’ 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  A.  B.  C. 
Publishers  statements  and  audits  have 
shown  a  greater  circulation  than  14,000 
frequently  in  the  past.  I  do  not  believe 
it  wise  to  raise  this  issue  as  I  do  not 
want  to  give  him  credit  for  having 
14.000.” 

Another  mysterious  document  was 
placed  in  the  record,  indicating  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  Wisconsin  power  companies  to 
control  Wisconsin  newspapers.  This 
was  an  unaddressed,  unsigned  note  writ¬ 
ten  in  longhand  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Hotel  Superior,  at  Superior,  Wis.,  say¬ 
ing: 

“No.  Shore  (apparently  referring  to 
the  (Thicago,  North  Shore,  &  Milwaukee 
Railroad)  suggests  a  call  on  newspapers 
at  each  town  hy  our  people  asking  that 
articles  be  published  opposing  the  home 
rule  amendment  on  grounds  that  it  fur¬ 
ther  complicates  the  understanding  of 
law  on  the  part  of  lawyers  and  would 
further  congest  the  courts  with  unneces¬ 
sary  litigation." 

'The  home  rule  amendment  would  have 
authorized  the  formation  of  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  public  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  of  public  utilities. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  McCulloch  announced  that  this 
ended  the  commission’t  investigation  of 


the  propaganda  of  utility  organizations, 
but  that  some  aspects  of  propaganda  may 
come  out  in  connection  with  future  ex¬ 
amination  of  officials  of  individual  utility 
companies  in  connection  wjth  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  their  financing. 

Col.  Chantlpnd  cpnducted  the  hearing 
Thursday  because  Judge  Robert  E. 
Healy,  chief  counsel,  who  has  ques¬ 
tioned  witnesses  heretofore,  is  ill.  Hear¬ 
ings  will  be  suspended  for  several  weeks 
pending  Judge  Healy ’s  recovery  from  a 
stomach  operation  Thursday,  it  was 
said. 

The  next  hearings  will  probably  be 
given  over  to  an  examination  of  wit¬ 
nesses  called  in  rebuttal  by  utility  in¬ 
terests,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
made  last  spring.'  It 'is  expect^  that  the 
utility  interests,  will  seek  to  justify  their 
propaganda  in  these''  hearings,  utility 
lawyers  will' question" the,  witnesses,  and 
coun.sel  for  the  commission  will  cross- 
examine  them.  It  is  likely  that  the  util¬ 
ities’  examination  of '  witnesses  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  when  hearings 
are  next  resumed.  Chairman  McCulloch 
said. 


DAILY  PROTESTS  BOYCOTT 


public  cannot  tolerate  any  obstruction  of 
the  freedom  of  the  circulation  of  the 
press,  and  to  this  end  I  have  instructed 
the  attorney  general  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter.” 

El  Universal  contended  that  members 
oj,  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature, 
supporters  of  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio,  Na¬ 
tional  Revolutionary  party  presidential 
candidate,  was  endeavoring  to  injure  the 
news'paper  by  using  their  influence  with 
advertisers  throughout  the  republic  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  is  supporting  Jose  Vas- 
concelos. 


THREE  CANADIAN  PAKR 
COMPANIES  TO  MERGE 


Herbert  Enterprise*  Formed  to  Take 
Over  Herbert  Photos  and  Flexo- 
Plate — Edward  Herbert  Remains 
President 


El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  Claims  Its 
Papers  Being  Destroyed 


Canada  Power  and  Paper  Will  Lead 
Field  With  Acquisition  of  Wayaga- 
mack  and  Port  Alfred — Merger 
Send*  Stocks  Down 


NF.WS  PHOTO  COMPANY 
IN  REORGANIZATION 


Herbert  Enterprises,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  capitalized  at  $1.000,0(X),  was  formed 
this  week  to  take  over  the  news  picture 
syndicate  of  Herbert  Photos,  Inc.,  and  its 
subsidiaries,  it  was  announced  bv  Edward 
Herbert,  nresident,  this  week.  The  com- 
nany  will  also  handle  production  of 
Flexo-Plate  news  picture  cuts,  a  recently 
developed  paper  printing  plate. 

Ground  was  broken  last  week  for  a 
new  and  larger  plant  to  produce  Flexo- 
Plate  and  English  and  Canadian  com¬ 
panies  each  capitalized  at  $500,000  are 
being  formed  to  promote  the  product. 

Edward  Herbert,  president  of  Herbert' 
Photos,  Inc.,  is  president  of  the  (lew  com¬ 
pany.  Powell  M.  Gulick,  former  sales 
manager  of  International  Newsreel,  is 
vice-president.  Directors  are  Jan  Te- 
lenga,  international  banker :  William  P. 
Beazel,  former  dav  managing  editor  of 
the  Neu'  York  World;  Elmore  Leffing- 
well,  journalist:  H.  C.  Zenke,  mechanical 
superintendent  Nett'  Yorker  Stoats  Zei- 
tung;  Fred  C.  Goldenbaum.  inventor  of 
Flexo-Plate,  and  .\rthur  Rinke,  attorney. 


Canada  Power  and  Paper  Corporation, 
operated  by  the  Holt-Gundy  interests, 
took  ste'ps  toward  a  rank  as  the  largest 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  company  this 
week  with  announcement  of  its  offer  to 
acquire  all  common  stock  of  the  Waya- 
gamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and 
the  Port  Alfred  Pulp  and  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  offer  expires  Nov.  9. 
The  combined  newsprint  production  of 
these  mills  is  2,000  tons  daily,  and  total 
production  is  2,500  tons. 

.\bitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  is  second  with  a  daily  newsprint 
peak  production  of  2,200  tons.  A  half- 
share  with  Abitibi  in  the  Thunder  Bay 
Paper  Company  gives  Canada  Power 
and  Paper  an  additional  125  tons  a  day 
and  an  advantage  over  Abitibi.  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Paper  Company  ranks 
third  with  a  daily  production  of  1,300 
tons. 

Announcement  was  made  that  C.  R. 
Whitehead,  president  of  Wayagamack, 
will  become  a  director  of  Canada  Power 
and  Paper,  and  Harold  Crabtree,  vice- 
president  of  the  Howard  Smits  Paper 
Mills  Ltd.,  will  also  become  a  director 
of  the  Canada  company. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  offer  made  by 
Canada  Power  and  Paper  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  Wayagamack,  they  will  receive 
for  each  of  their  present  shares  one  and 
one-half  shares  of  Canada  stock  and  $50 
principal  amount  of  Canada  Power  de¬ 
bentures.  Port  Alfred  common  stock¬ 
holders  will  receive  two  and  three- 
quarter  shares  of  Canada  stock  for  each 
one  of  Port  Alfred. 

Shareholders  of  Wayagamack  and  in¬ 
terested  persons  in  the  stock  market  were 
reported  as  bitterly  disappointed  with 
the  terms  of  the  merger.  Wayagamack 
stock  went  down  from  105  to  82  points 
and  Port  Alfred  from  94  to  86  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  of  the  news.  Canada  Power 
also  slumped,  dropping  from  37  to  31. 


Although  President  Emilio  Gil  of 
Mexico  promised  Miguel  L.  Duret,  pub- 
lishei;  of  El  Universal,  Mexico  City 
morning  daily,  that  the  government  “can¬ 
not  tolerate  any  obstruction  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  circulation  of  the  press,”  the 
Mexican  chamber  of  deputies  has  boy¬ 
cotted  the  publication. 

Duret  recently  complained  to  President 
Gil  that  copies  of  El  Universal  en  route 
to  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  had  been  destroyed, 
and  attributed  the  deed  to  politics. 
(Duret  is  supporting  one  presidential 
candidate  and  the  legislators  another.) 

According  to  the  Trens  News  Agency, 
the  president  replied  as  follows :  “Re¬ 
ferring  to  your  message  of  today,  I  re¬ 
gret  very  much  to  learn  of  the  incident 
of  which  you  advise  me.  I  have  in¬ 
structed  the  Aief  of  the  department  of 
the  federal  district  as  chief  of  police  to 
take  energetic  action  against  those  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  government  of  the  re¬ 


SEYMOUR  JOINS  AGENCY 

■Theodore  P.  Seymour  has  resigned  as 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  to  take  a  place  as  treasurer  of 
John  D.  Boyle,  Inc.,  and  associated  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  of  New  York.  He 
had  been  active  in  executive  affairs  of 
the  .A.N.P.A.  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Aside  from  the  fiscal  management  of  the 
agency,  Mr.  Sevmour  will  have  super¬ 
vision  of  the  178  branch  representatives 
maintained  by  John  D.  Boyle.  Inc. 


MEADOR  APPOINTED 

.Announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
E.  N.  Meador  of  Cassville,  Mo.,  as  his 
admini.strative  assistant  was  made  Tues¬ 
day  by  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Meador  is  owner  of 
the  Cassville  Republican,  a  weekly  news- 
paoer  in  Missouri  and  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  at  Boonville,  Mo. 
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Thr  trucle  Influence  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the 
editorial  Influence  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Tlmei« 
command  an  Independent  dominion  of  the  68-mlle 
Oklahoma  City  Market,  shown  at  the  left,  com¬ 
posed  of  36  counties,  IS  towns  of  10,000  or  more, 
and  63  towns  of  from  1,000  to  10,000,  where  live 
more  than  1,000, (MM)  people. 


major. 
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Oklahoma  City's  largest  ‘^factory,"  the  oil  drilling  business,  employs 
about  2,500  workers  who  earn  $20,000  daily,  or  $7,300,000  yearly. 
One-third  of  these  workers  are  married  and  have  established  permanent 
homes  here.  AAA  Oklahoma  City’s  new  oil  field,  brought  in  December 
4,  1928,  already  has  135  rigs  up,  representing  a  $16,750,000  invest¬ 
ment  in  drilling  operations  alone,  and  17  completed  wells  with  a  daily 
oil  production  of  75,000  barrels  valued  at  $116,250.  AAA  Twenty 
supply  houses,  carrying  expensive  oil  well  equipment,  are  located  in 
Oklahoma  City  with  many  others  planning  to  open  branches  here.  AAA 
Two  $200,000  gasoline  plants  are  in  operation.  Two  pipe  lines  have 
been  run  into  the  field  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  Surveying  for  construction 
of  a  $600,000  pipe  line  is  under  way.  The  Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas  Company 
is  building  a  gasoline  plant.  The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  the 
Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  and  the  Anderson-Prichard  Oil  Company 
are  planning  refineries  to  be  constructed  in  the  Oklahoma  City  field. 
AAA  Development  of  the  Oklahoma  City  oil  field  will  continue  for 
many  years,  oil  men  say,  and  predict  a  $40,000  a  day  payroll  for  this 
field  in  a  few  more  months.  A  A  A  In  the  Oklahoma  City  Market  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  alone  and  at  one  low  advertising  cost,  give  adver¬ 
tisers  7^0  more  circulation,  at  about  half  the  cost,  than  do  the  combined 
circulations  of  all  other  18  flailies  published  in  this  area. 


«?DAI1^ 
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‘tAr  Oklahoma  publishing  company 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  ISSUED  HIS  FIRST 
PAPER  200  YEARS  AGO  THIS  WEEK 

Began  Publication  Oct.  2,  1729,  of  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in 
Philadelphia — Threw  Out  Defoe  Serial  to  Make 
Place  for  “Live”  News 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University,  and  Author  of  **History  of 
American  Journalism*’ 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  last 
week  of  September,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  obtained  in  Philadelphia  a  newspaper 
which,  with  Hugh  Meredith  as  a  near¬ 
partner,  he  own^  and  controlled.  The 
following  week,  on  Oct.  2,  with  Number 


Benjamin  Franklin 


40,  he  brought  out  his  first  issue.  In 
reality  he  had  purchased  his  own  paper. 
The  idea  of  starting  a  competitor  to  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury,  then  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Brad¬ 
ford,  had  originate  in  his  brain.  Through 
a  grapevine  telegraph  his  plan  became 
known  to  bis  former  employer,  Samuel 
Keimer,  who  immediately  lost  no  time 
in  starting,  Dec.  24,  1728,  The  Universal 
Instructor  in  All  Arts  and  Sciences;  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Though  this  paper 
was  successful  at  the  start,  its  circulation 
after  nine  months  had  dwindled  to  some¬ 
thing  like  90  subscribers,  and  so  its  pub¬ 
lisher  was  glad  to  sell.  The  decrease  in 
circulation  had  been  due  in  i»rt  to  the 
ridicule  made  of  it  by  Franklin  in  some 
stories  in  the  Mercury,  under  the  nom- 
de-plume  of  “Busy  Body.” 

Franklin  had  first  broken  into  news- 
paf^r  print  with  a  communication  to 
which  he  had  signed  a  woman’s  name, 
and  which  he  slipped  under  the  office  door 
of  his  brother’s  paper,  the  Nexv  England 
Courant,  in  Bosttxi.  When  his  brother 
James  had  been  restrained  by  authorities 
in  Boston  from  publishing  the  Courant, 
the  name  of  the  younger  brother  had  been 
.substituted  in  the  masthead.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  could  not  long  obtain,  and  after 
the  brothers  had  had  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  what  should  go  into  the  Cou¬ 
rant',  Benjamin  had  left  Boston  to  go  to 
New  York,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  em¬ 
ployment  with  William  Bradford.  The 
latter,  having  nothing  for  the  youth,  sent 
him  on  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  found 
employment  with  Samuel  Keimer. 

How  Franklin  improved  his  style 
through  imitation  of  the  work  of  Addi¬ 
son  and  Steele  is  a  story  that  does  not 
need  to  be  retold. 


But  Franklin  was  too  good  a  member 
of  the  working  press  to  be  content  with 
paragraphs  and  phrases  that  echoed  the 
sophisticated  language  of  London  coffee 
houses.  He  at  once  improved  the  typog¬ 
raphy  of  the  front  page  and  boiled  down 
the  long  title  to  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

In  a  delightful  human-int«rest  chat 
with  his  readers,  he  said  that  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  reprints  from  Chamber’s 
“Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Science,”  in  the 
paper  it  would  probably  “be  fifty  years 
before  the  whole  can  be  gone  through 
in  this  manner  of  publication.”  Keimer 
had  started  as  a  newspaper  serial  Defoe’s 
“Religious  Courtship.”  As  Franklin 
needed  space  for  “live  matter,”  he  killed 
the  “Courtship”  in  his  columns,  but  in¬ 
formed  his  readers  that  the  tale  would 
“in  a  little  time  be  printed  and  bound 
up  by  itself.”  It  was  and  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  shop  of  one  B.  Franklin. 

The  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
with  names  and  dates,  is  given  in  the 
newspaper  bibliography  compiled  by 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham,  librarian  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Following  Franklin’s 
example  I  refer  readers  to  Brigham’s 
book  for  details  as  to  dales  and  changes 
of  ownership,  etc. 

Some  innovations  made  by  Franklin, 
however,  may  be  noted  in  passing.  In 
urging  country  correspondents  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  as  soon  as  possible  “with 
every  remarkable  accident,  occurrence, 
etc.”  Franklin  used  the  qualifying  phrase 
“fit  for  public  notice.”  This  editorial 
policy  Franklin  followed  so  closely  that 
it  once  drew  this  comment  from  one  of 
his  subscribers: 

Mr.  Franklin: 

Tho’  your  newspaper  is  sometimes  as  empty 
as  those  of  others,  yet  I  think  you  have  tor 
the  most  part  (tho’  you  were  once  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  a  sad  offender)  had  the  modesty  to  keep 
it  pretty  clear  of  Scandal,  a  subject  that  others 
delight  to  wallow  in. 

Franklin  faced  some  difficult  circula¬ 
tion  problems.  Andrew  Bradford,  the 
publisher  of  the  competing  newspaper, 
was  also  the  postmaster  in  Philadelphia. 
Doubtless  he  acted  within  his  legal  rights, 
but  he  did  all  he  could  to  handicap 
Franklin  in  newspaper  distribution.  Con¬ 
sequently  Franklin  was  forced  to  bribe 
the  postriders  to  carry  his  Gazette  along 
with  Bradford’s  Mercury.  When  Frank¬ 
lin  became  postmaster  in  Philadelphia, 
it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he 
offered  the  facilities  of  the  mail  to  all 
competing  sheets  on  the  same  terms  he 
enjoyed. 

To  select  the  items  that  Franklin  wrote 
for  his  Gazette  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
hard  task.  His  copy  cannot  be  cut  with¬ 
out  bleeding.  His  spelling  and  his  capi¬ 
talization,  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  colonial  editors,  come  closer  to 
present  newspaper  style.  He  worked 
with  Noah  Webster  for  a  unified  system 
of  spelling  and,  within  reason,  believed 
in  the  simplified  kind.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  the  editorial  chair  before  he  com¬ 
piled  what  might  be  called  a  newspaper 
style  sheet,  though  in  reality  it  was  simply 
a  letter  “to  the  printer  of  the  Gazette.” 


TO  ADVERTISERS :  The  Charlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newspapers.  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  occupies  the  imique 
position  of  being  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
49,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all 
newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 

Wt  (Shadatte 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Publisher 


After  saying  that  to  write  clearly,  the 
plainest  words  should  be  chosen,  he 
adds : 

The  fondness  of  some  writers  for  such  words 
as  carry  with  them  an  air  of  learning,  renders 
them  unintelligible  to  more  than  half  their 
countrymen.  If  a  man  would  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  have  an  effect  on  the  generality  of  read¬ 
ers,  he  had  better  imitate  that  gentleman,  who 
would  use  no  word  in  his  works  that  was  not 
well  understood  by  his  cookmaid. 

Another  characteristic  of  Franklin’s 
newspaper  style  was  his  delightful  sense 
of  humor.  This  showed  itself  not  only 
in  the  text  column  of  his  paper,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  advertisements  which  he 
inserted  about  himself  or  his  shop.  Typi¬ 
cally  of  the  latter  is  the  following : 

Taken  out  of  a  Pew  in  the  Church  some 
months  since,  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  bound 
in  Red,  gilt,  and  lettered  D.  F.  on  each  corner. 
The  Person  who  took  it  is  desired  to  open  it 
and  read  the  Eighth  Commandment,  and  after¬ 
wards  return  it  into  the  same  Pew  again;  upon 
which  no  further  Notice  will  be  taken. 

This  advertisment,  which  appeared  July 
14,  1737,  shows  that  part,  though  not  all, 
of  Franklin’s  religion  was  taken  out  in 
his  wife’s  name.  (D.  F.) 

Franklin  was  not  only  the  first  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist  in  America,  but  also  the 
originator  of  the  one  that  possibly  had 
the  greatest  influence.  I  refer  to  the 
so-called  snake  device,  which  Franklin 
put  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  May  9, 
1754.  This  showed  a  snake  divided  into 
parts  to  represent  the  American  colonies. 
Its  caption  was  “Join,  or  Die.”  It  was 
used  to  get  the  colonies  to  unite  against 
the  French.  Later  it  was  used  extensive¬ 
ly  to  get  the  same  colonies  to  unite 
against  the  English. 

The  mention  of  the  origin  of  this  snake 
cartoon  recalls  a  contemporary  tribute, 
recently  found,  to  the  influence  in  the 
colonies  of  Franklin’s  newspaper.  I  had 
been  going  through  the  letters  of  Sir 


William  Johnson,  Major-General  of  the 
English  Forces  in  North  America,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  references  to  John 
Christopher  Hartwick,  after  whom  Hart- 
wick  College  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  is  named. 
In  September,  1755,  Johnson  was  in  camp 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  not  far 
from  the  present  site  of  “Abenia,”  the 
summer  home  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the 
New  York  Times.  On  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  Johnson  wrote  from  that  place  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Pownall,  from  which 
the  following  was  taken: 

The  Paragraph  in  the  News  Papers  about  the 
Cartridges  at  Saraghtoga,  I  have  inquired  into 
and  is  in  every  part  a  gross  and  impudent 
Falsehood. 

Both  writers  in  and  Printers  of  News  Papers 
take  Liberties  at  this  juncture,  which  are  not 
only  founded  in  Impudence  and  Ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  things,  but  are  or  may  be 
very  injurious  to  the  public  Good.  Party  views 
may  justify  it  to  themselves  yet  in  sober  Truth 
they  ought  to  have  their  Ears  Cropt  for  it. 
This  is  not  enjoying  the  Liberty,  but  proving 
the  Licentiousness  of  the  Press. 

I  wish  you  would  convey  without  any  author’s 
name  the  Substance  of  these  4  last  paragraphs 
into  Franklin’s  Paper.  You  will  oblige  a 
Number  of  officers  here  and  make  an  offering 
to  truth  and  justice. 

In  addition  to  its  sidelights  on  the 
journalism  of  the  period,  this  letter  proves 
that  Sir  William  Johnson  regarded 
Franklin’s  paper  as  the  most  important  of 
those  then  published  in  America. 

Franklin  was  one  of  the  greatest  states¬ 
men  in  the  history  of  American  diplo¬ 
macy,  was  the  philosopher  of  thrift  and 
health,  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
postal  service,  was  a  scientist  and  an  in¬ 
ventor,  an  economist  and  a  meterologist, 
was  a  promoter  of  daylight  saving  and  of 
several  forms  of  insurance,  and  was  the 
builder  of  libraries  as  well  as  endower  of 
educational  institutions.  The  list  is 
enumerated  somewhat  in  detail,  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  greatness  as  a  newspaper  editor. 
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A  WEEHL-BAY  AUBIEMCE 


REI»IAIMS  IjOVAE 
OA  SUABAY  •  •  • 


PROBABLY  there  never  was  a  news¬ 
paper  that  held  every  one  of  its  read¬ 
ers  seven  days  a  week.  People  aren’t 
that  consistent.  But  certainly  the  nearer 
you  can  approach  such  an  ideal  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  homes,  the  better. 

How  closely  can  you  approach  it  in 
Boston.^  Which  so-called  "home”  paper 
really  gets  home  most  consistently.^ 
There’s  one  dependable  guide — the 
comparison  of  daily  circulation  with 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  commuting 
area.  One  sure  indication  of  home  sell¬ 
ing  strength — whether  you  advertise  on 
Sunday  or  not. 

OF  the  seven  daily  newspapers  in 
Boston,  three  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
advertising.  On  Sunday,  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  district,  one  of  them  loses  a 
third  of  its  daily  readers.  Another  loses 
nearly  two-thirds.  The  remaining  paper, 
the  Globe,  holds  its  week-day  audience 
practically  intact  on  Sunday. 

What  does  such  reader  loyalty  show, 
what  does  it  prove,  if  not  that  the  Globe 
is  Boston’s  preferred  home  paper,  daily 
as  well  as  Sunday.^ 

The  retail  merchants  of  Boston  no 
longer  debate  this  question.  Experi¬ 
ence  over  many  years  has  given  them  the 


answer.  Faced  with  the  daily  necessity 
of  reaching  home  buyers,  they  are  using 
more  space  in  the  Globe,  seven  days  a 
week,  than  in  any  other  newspaper.  The 
department  stores  place  48%  more  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Globe,  for  the  week  as  a 
whole,  than  in  the  second  paper. 

Many  national  advertisers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  safe  lead. 

Home  appeal  was  built  into  the 
Globe  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  present  widely  popular  House¬ 
hold  Department  was  established  35 
years  ago  as  the  first  "woman’s  page”  in 
America.  School  news  has  always  been 
very  complete.  The  authoritative  sport 
pages  have  won  a  wide  audience  in  New 
England  and  are  quoted  throughout  the 
country.  Financial  and  general  news  is 
edited  for  the  substantial  business  man. 
There  is  complete  freedom  from  bias  in 
politics. 

TO  the  national  advertiser,  then,  the 
Globe  offers  proven  home  strength 
with  its  large  circulation  in  the  rich 
Boston  trading  area,  where  average  fam¬ 
ily  wealth  is  over  $9000. 

Our  booklet,  "Boston — 4th  Market,” 
contains  all  the  facts.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  of  this  booklet. 


^Yhe  Boston  Globe 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estute  for  October  5,  1929 


REPORTERS’  FILE  ON  COOLIDGE  WEDDING 
TOTALED  MORE  THAN  100,000  WORDS 

Huge  Red  Press  Badges  Took  News  Men  Up  to  Line  of 
State  Troopers  and  No  Farther— >T wo 
Attended  Reception 


WHEN  a  “simple,  quiet  wedding”  is 
of  national  interest  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  principals  or  their  kin¬ 
folk,  what  concessions  to  the  press  are 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  privacy 
of  the  event? 

Anne  Morrow  and  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergdi  answered  the  question — or 
avoided  it — by  keeping  the  time  of  their 
marriage  secret  until  it  had  taken  place, 
and  then  announcing  such  details  as  they 
deemed  the  public  entitled  to  know. 

Polly  Lauder  and  James  Joseph 
Tunney  betook  themselves  to  Europe  to 
avoid  intrusion  of  too  many  c^urious 
newspaper  folk  upon  their  nuptial  cere¬ 
monies. 

Florence  Trumbull  and  John  Coolidge, 
instead  of  following  either  precedent 
when  they  were  married  at  Plainville, 
Conn.,  on  Sept.  23,  set  one  of  their  own. 
They  met  the  press  half  way  and  kept  it 
at  that  distance — with  a  set  of  formal 
and  elaborate  arrangements  for  publicity 
which  gave  reporters  and  photographers 
access  to  news  and  pictures  of  the  event 
without  permitting  any  of  them  within 
sight  or  earshot  of  the  ceremony. 

Early  plans  of  the  Trumbull  family 
contemplated  that  no  reporters  would 
attend  the  ceremony,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  informed  that  only  through 
the  strong  representations  to  the  Governor 
by  editors  of  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
Hartford  Times  was  any  recognition  ac¬ 
corded  to  public  interest  in  the  event. 

The  Courant  extended  its  facilities  to 
reporters  and  photographers  and  supplied 
a  number  of  New  England  dailies  with 
pictures  finished  in  its  dark  rooms.  The 
press  headquarters  in  New  Britain  were 
also  engaged  by  the  Courant  and  made 
available  free  to  visiting  newspaper  men. 

The  writers  and  picture  men  who  be¬ 
gan  to  arrive  at  Plainville  four  days  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding  found  two  press  rooms 
at  their  disposal  in  the  Hotel  Burritt  at 
New  Britain,  eight  miles  and  a  $2  taxi 
ride  from  the  smaller  community  of 
Plainville. 

Every  newspaper  representative  was 
cquipp^  with  a  tag  visible  a  block  away 
— a  red  cardboard  rectangle  incites 
long  and  3%  inches  wide  upon  which 
was  printed,  in  96-point  Gothic  type,  the 
word  PRESS,  and  beneath  it,  in  smaller 
letters : 

Coolidge  -  Trumbull 
Wedding 

Plainville,  Conn. 

September  23,  1929. 

Every  tag  was  numbered,  and  on  a 
correspondingly-numbered  cardboard 
square  which  was  torn  off  before  the 
credential  was  given  to  its  wearer  was 
noted  the  name  and  address  of  the  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer  and  the  news¬ 
paper  he  represented. 


Some  of  the  reporters  decided,  before 
the  wedding  day  was  over,  that  the  tags 
were  liabilities,  for  they  did  not  admit 
the  wearers  through  the  lines  of  50  state 
troopers — half  of  Connecticut’s  force — 
assigned  by  Governor  John  Trumbull, 
the  bride’s  father,  to  keep  back  the 
crowds  around  the  church  and  the  Trum¬ 
bull  home  on  the  nuptial  day. 

The  troopers  gave  reporters  and 
photographers  such  liberties  as  they 
could,  but  the  tags  enabled  them  to  spy 
and  rout  wearers  who  encroached  upon 
forbidden  territory. 

The  governor  designated  J.  F.  Reed, 
New  Haven  representative  of  Pathe 
News  and  a  personal  friend  of  Gov. 
Trumbull  and  Victor  R.  l.eValley,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Hartford  Courant,  to  deal 
with  the  press  and  the  motion  picture 
men,  and  they  made  their  headquarters 
at  New  Britain. 

All  news  of  the  preparations  for  the 
affair,  descriptions  of  the  costumes  of 
the  bridal  party,  names  of  attendants, 
wedding  guests,  and  guests  at  the  recep¬ 
tion,  was  given  out  through  IveVallev, 
.who  made  several  trips  a  day  to  the 
Trumbull  home  to  obtain  word  of  new 
developments. 

Instead  of  admitting  any  newspaper 
representatives  to  the  wedding  at  the 
Plainville  Congregational  church,  the 
Trumbulls  designated  Mrs.  Andrew 
Sandergren  of  Chicago,  schoolmate  of 
the  bride,  and  Col.  Charles  H.  Allen  of 
the  governor’s  military  staff,  both  guests 
at  the  ceremony,  to  meet  the  press  on  a 
Plainville  street  corner  after  the  nuptials. 

Reporters  were  instructed  in  advance 
that  each  of  these  eye-witnesses  wo'uld 
answer  15  questions  about  the  wedding. 
That  number  of  inquiries  proved  to  be 
ample  to  obtain  a  complete  account  of 
what  went  on  within  the  church,  since 
the  newspaper  people  themselves,  as  part 
of  the  throng  outside  the  church,  were 
able  to  check  up  for  themselves  on  the 
accuracy  of  information  given  out  be¬ 
forehand.  in  typewritten  form,  about  cos¬ 
tumes  and  attendants. 

A  week  liefore  the  wedding  New  Eng¬ 
land  reporters  assigned  to  the  event  met 
and  nominated  LeV'^alley  and  Miss  Marian 
Murray  of  the  Hartford  Times  to  attend 
the  reception  at  the  Trumbull  estate 
which  followed  the  wedding.  The  Trum- 
b'ulls  had  said  that  one  newspaper  man 
and  one  newspaper  woman  would  be 
•admitted  to  the  reception,  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  later  by  the  rest  of  the  press. 
These  two  delegates  were  permitted  to 
walk  about  the  grounds  and  among  the 
guests,  but  were  forbidden  to  speak  to 
anybody  among  the  400  who  partook  of 
the  wedding  cake. 

Photographers,  several  of  whom  came 
by  airplane  and  landed  on  Governor 
'1  rumbuH's  private  field  near  his  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  factory  in  the  outskirts 


THAT  RED  BADGE 


Coolidge  •Trumbull 
Wedding 


PLAINVILLE,  CONN. 
September  23,  1929 


This  is  a  rednred  reproduction  of  the 
identification  furnished  the  press  at 
the  Coolidge-Trumbnll  wedding.  It 
entitled  its  wearer  to  a  good  laugh  at 
his  similarly  branded  brethren. 


of  Plainville,  took  many  informal  shots 
from  adjacent  housetops  around  the 
churchyard  as  the  wedding  party  reached 
the  church,  and  were  permitted  one 
formal  portrait  of  the  bride  and  groom 
as  they  emerged  from  the  church. 

It  was  not  contemplated  that  photog¬ 
raphers  would  be  admitted  to  the  Trum¬ 
bull  grounds  at  the  reception,  but  they 
were  given  entrance  and  the  bridal  party 
and  former  President  and  Mrs.  CoeJidge 
posed  for  them — Mr.  Coolidge  senior 
after  he  had  detected  the  microphone  of 
one  of  the  sound  newsreel  men  hidden 
under  the  carpet  on  which  he  stood,  and 
had  ordered  it  removed. 

The  reporters  who  could  not  get  into 


Good  players  riding  good 
ponies — all  working  together 
— makes  for  a  trophy-winning 
polo  team.  And  good  news¬ 
papers,  giving  complete  cover¬ 
age  in  prosperous  trading 
areas,  help  the  advertiser’s 
dollar  win  bigger  results. 

In  the  Lee  Sjmdicate  you  get 
good  newspapers  circulating  in 
responsive  markets.  There’s 
Ottumwa,  for  example.  In 
Ottumwa,  a  Lee  newspaper, 
the  Courier,  is  the  only  daily 
published  and  its  city  circula¬ 
tion  is  6,830  which  indicates 
that  practically  every  one  of 


the  reception  gathered  on  a  vacant  lot 
along  a  wire  fence  of  the  Trumbull  estate 
and  looked  through  it,  like  tourists  into  a 
game  preserve,  during  the  post-wedding 
celebration.  Thus  they  missed  little  of 
the  color  that  their  delegates  to  the  re¬ 
ception  got,  and  the  Trumbulls,  restrain¬ 
ing  the  troopers  from  clearing  away  the 
newspaper  folk,  brought  out  ice  cream 
and  cake  for  the  press  and  handed  it 
over  the  fence. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  set  up  at  the  freight  office  of 
the  New  Haven  railroad  in  Plainville, 
midway  between  the  church  and  the 
Trumbull  home,  a  special  office  with  nine 
wires  and  as  many  operators,  in  charge 
of  a  staff  from  New  York. 

To  makeshift  tables  spread  through 
two  freight  rooms  most  of  the  reporters 
brought  their  typewriters  after  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  wrote  their  stories,  although 
a  number  of  the  newspaper  people  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Britain  and  the  privacy 
of  their  own  hotel  rooms  to  file  night 
leads. 

The  file  from  the  special  office  was 
100,000  words,  which  did  not  nearly  em¬ 
brace  the  total  number  of  words  sem 
from  the  wedding  scene,  since  for  days 
before  the  ceremony  and  even  during  h 
much  matter  was  dispatched  to  New 
York,  Boston  and  New  England  news¬ 
papers  from  the  commercial  office  at 
New  Britain.  Plainville  has  no  com¬ 
mercial  telegraph  facilities. 

The  National  Broadcasting  company 
asked  the  Trumbull’s  for  permission  to 
broadcast  the  wedding,  but  the  request 
was  denied. 


RADIO  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

C.  E.  Butterfield,  radio  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Martin  Codel,  radio 
editor  of  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  and  Lloyd  Jacquet,  radio 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribwu, 
compose  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Radio  Editors  Association. 
The  group  was  named  by  Harry  La- 
Mertha,  radio  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  following  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  in  New  York  last  week. 


Ottumwa’s  6,200  families  take 
this  newspaper.  The  Courier’s 
total  circulation  is  14,829. 

Ottumwa  is  the  leading  city  of 
south-central  Iowa.  Its  95 
factories  produce  $70,000,000 
worth  of  products  a  year.  It  is 
a  railroad  center,  28  passenger 
trains  running  in  and  out  of 
the  city  every  day.  The  retail 
trade  from  a  territory  of  200,- 
000  people  is  focused  here. 
And  Ottumwa  is  only  one  of 
eight  Lee  cities  which  you  can 
reach  through  the  Lee  Symdi- 
cate  at  the  one  cost  of  53  cents 
a  line. 


the  Company  We  Keep? 


^Another  UbaI  Publisher. 


—fromE.  M.  WATSON, 

COLUMBIA  (MO.)  DAILY  TRIBUNE: 

j  tKiht  VOU  KaVC  SUCCCSsfulIy 

•  ThU  i.  .h.  D.i,;  Tribun..  No.  only  «... 

satisfactorily  conducted  monetary  and  increased 

,fco  wo  »l  P.rtl.”. 


(L  he  Charles  iOnrflouie  Companii 

Member ,  Better  Business  B urea u  ' 


Sikth  Floor  Occidental  Building 


Indianapolis.  Indiana 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Tim€S 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
T  ribnne 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 

Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Globo-Caaotto 


Muscatine,  lows, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courior-Poot 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


Good  Players, 
Good  Ponies, 
and  Teamwork 


CONE,  ROTHENBERG  A  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Foroign  Advortiaing  Representatives 


INDIANAPOLIS 

TIMES  gains  42%  in 

national  advertising 

The  gain  of  42%  in  national  advertising  for  the  Times,  recorded  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1929,  clearly  shows 
that  national  advertisers  increasingly  recognize  the  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Times  in  this  rich  market. 

NATIONAL  LINEAGE  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS 


1928 

1929 

GAIN 

Building  Materials  . .  . 

1,180 

13,296 

12,116 

Electrical  Appliances 

8,563 

12,342 

3,779 

Groceries  . 

.  .  •  •  . 

67,991 

99,679 

31,688 

Beverages  . 

. . . . 

6,287 

19,110 

12,823 

Breakfast  Foods . 

847 

9,003 

8,156 

Condiments . 

.  •  .  • 

1,818 

18,771 

16,953 

Dairy  Products . 

4,581 

10,869 

6,288 

Men’s  Wear . 

374 

1,800 

1,426 

Radio  . 

4,169 

20,167 

15,998 

Tobacco . 

.  .  .  . 

95,586 

122,047 

26,461 

Transportation  . 

. . . . 

46,229 

68,278 

22,049 

TOTAL  NATIONAL.... 

420,267 

597,388 

177,121 
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A  S  C  R  I  P  P  S  -  H  O  W  A  R  D  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT.  S.  S.  SCHUYLER,  DIRECTOR,  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  -  DETROIT  -  BUFFALO  •  PHILADELPHIA  ■  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BRIGGS’  CARTOON  CHARACTERS  BEING 
USED  IN  RADIO  ADVERTISING 


UTIUTY  PROBE  OCT.  IS 


William  C.  Gr««n  of  St.  Paul  to  Befia 
Work  OB  That  Data 

iSpeciai  to  Eoitoi  &  Pubusbu) 

Washington,  ,  Oct  3. — Investigation 
of  the  public  Utilities  and  communica¬ 
tions  industries  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  committee  of  the  Senate  will  be 
deferred  until  after  Oct.  15.  On  that 
date  William  C.  Green  of  St.  Paul,  se¬ 
lected  to  handle  the  legal  phases  of  the 
investigation  for  the  committee,  will  re¬ 
port  for  duty. 

It  will  take  Mr.  Green  some  time  to 
map  his  part  of  the  investigation  and  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  its  investigation  work  in  closely  allied 
fields.  Senator  James  Couzens,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  committee,  has  said 
that  the  committee  will  work  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  will  endeavor  to  avoid  need¬ 
less  duplication  of  effort. 


Grajrbar  Electric  Company  Broadcasting  **Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sketch — Cartoonist’s  Representative  Says  Other 
Artists  Will  Follow  Suit 


COVERED  MEET  WITH  ROTO 

A  series  of  five  special  rotogravure 
sections  were  issued  last  week  by  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  covered  day  by 
day  photos  of  the  National  Amer  n 
Legion  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


Claire  Briggs,  whose  comic  cartoon 
characters,  ‘^Mr.  and  Mrs.,”  are  being 
put  on  the  air  by  the  Graybar  Co. 


HEARST  &  FOX  IN  MERGER 


W  or  center  f  Masaachusetts 


Constant  Buying  Power  Assured 

# 

by  Diversified  Industry 


Within  Worcester  county  are  located  1,470  individual 
manufacturing  plants,  employing  approximately 
100,000  workers;  primarily,  skilled  tradesmen,  whose 
annual  output  exceeds  $500,000,000.  Products  of 
the  agricultural  section  represent  a  yearly  value  of 

$12,500,000. 


Definite  proof  of  diversity  of  industry  is  disclosed  in 
the  fact  that  the  leading  form  of  industry  produces 
only  5%  of  the  total  annual  industrial  output. 


1.4%  members  of  the  average  family  are  gainfully 
employed,  which  means  that  practically  every  other 
family  is  supported  by  two  earners,  and  gives  some 
idea  of  the  increased  individual  family  and  aggregate 
buying  power. 


The  Worcester  Telegram  and  Tire  Evening  Gazette 
maintain  regular  every  day  home  contact  with 
94.01%  of  the  Class  A  families  or  those  of  highest 
earning  power;  85.97%  of  the  Class  B  feunilies  or 
those  of  medium  earning  power;  80.75%  of  the  Class 
C  families  or  those  of  lowest  earning  power.  These 
figures  apply  to  families  within  an  1 0-mile  radius, 
who  take  a  Worcester  daily  newspaper. 


These  facts  on  the  Worcester  market  are  from  the 
unbiased,  certified  study  by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 


Redureti  Dro8!> 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Prevents  Loss 
of  Tin 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Representative 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


InTypeMctal 


ELIMINATES  USE  OF  TONING  METAL 


THE  TYLHJM  COMPANY 


L.08  ANOEL.K8,  C.4I.IFORNI.4 


S  Something’s  wrong  here. 
The  photograph  was 
taken  in  a  good  studio. 
The  dress  itself  has  style 
— as  you'll  see  later. 
The  young  lady  is  a  professional 
model.  The  printing  is  well  done. 
Vet  the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
On  the  following  pages 
we  show  a  few  things 
done — both  before  and  W\i  J 
after  the  model  faces  the  m'A  < 


camera— that  make  a 
world  of  difference  in 
results.  The  preparing  of 
good  art  copy  for  roto> 
gravure  is  not  a  matte'  of 


THIK  In  a  ropr€»diM*ti€»ii  of  tho  firNi  pa^o  of  an 
oi]i$ht-pa|igo  inwort  appoarin|{  in  PrintorN*  Ink 
^^lonllily  for  ^piomlM^r.  That  inNort  waw  proparcnl 
in  tho  interoMi  of  bottor  rof€»|Kravnro  ailvf^rtiNinfiS 
4»n  the  lo|(i€*  that  better  r4»to|travnre  advertiNinit 
.will  nn^in  more  rotojitravnre  lina|it<^. 


/ 


YOl' jiiNt  Haw  how  ^  oiir  sid%  €‘rfiM( 
should  not  |»re|>Hro  airt  <*o|»y  fti 
rot otrrH%  lire  reprodiietioii.  Here  w 
xhow'  how  ftood  art  eopy  im  prijisirei 
Hany  of  the  iiMerN  of  your  roto;(rav 
Meetion  miw'  the  paf^eN  reprodiieed  h«i 
in  an  eit;ht-pa;te  insert  in  Printei 
Ink  monthly,  ^ineh  adverti!«intt  wil 
raiMe  the  level  of  rotottravnre  arj 
eopy  to  hitt^her  NtandardM.  Von  ei 
help  rai!«e  thoMe  MtandardM  for  yom 
own  rotogravure  f^eetion.  Vou  ei 


**  pfifK. 


'*Pfod^ 


^togravure  Sections 


wmy  :.x 


ARE  PUBLISHED  EVERY  WE 

BY  THES 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Pr^ 

Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Traveler 
.  Buffalo  Courier  Expre& 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Daily  New’s 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
,  ^  Cleveland  News  •  ‘ 

Clevehnd  Plain  Dealer 
^  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Regifirer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Fresno  Bee 

Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina  . 

Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Indianapiolis  Sunday  Star 
Jackson,  Miss.,  News 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
Kansas  City  Sur 


EK  IN  FIFTY-NINE  CITIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

E  NINETY-TWO  NEWSPAPERS 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PressTelegram  Peoria  Journal  Transcript 


Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
Mexico  Gty,  El  Universal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapiolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Montreal  Standard 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  York  Bollettino  Della  Sera 
New  York  Corriere  D’ America 
New  York  Evening  Graphic 
New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
New  York  II  Progresso 
Italo  Americano 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  Yorit  Times 
New  York  Sunday  News 
New  York  World 
Omaha  Wxld-Herald 


Peoria  Star 

Philadelphia  L’Opinione 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Pittsburgh  Ptess 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  y 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
South  Bend  News  Times 
Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Register 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 
Republican 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Terre  Haute  Tribune 
Toledo  Sunday  Times 
Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Sunday  Star 
Waterbury  Sunday  Republican 
Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Star 
Youngstown,  O.,  Vindicator 


Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  and  is  supplied  by 
^  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  the  majority  of  the  above  newspapers 


Neenah,  Wis. 


ESTABLISHED  1B71 

NEW  YORK 
1 23  Eat’t  42ncl  St, 


LOS  ANGELES 
jio  IVest  6th  Street 


CHIC  AGO ,  3o8  S,  Let  Stille  Street 

Our  booh — "Rotogravure  from  Soup  to  Nits” — shows  more  ways  than  ever  in  which  rotogra¬ 
vure  may  be  used.  IVrite  for  a  copy  to  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Rotogravure 
Development  Departmeru,  208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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VATICAN  PAPER  FREE  TO  CRITICIZE 
MUSSOLINI  UNDER  LATERAN  PACT 

II  Duce  Now  Being  Attacked  in  Rome  Itself  Where  He 
Suppressed  Nearly  a  Score  of  Intractable  Papers — 
Fascists  Buying  Up  Dealers’  Copies 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correapondent,  Editor  &  Publiaher 


Locarno,  Switzerland,  Sept.  21. — 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Fascists 
suppressed  nearly  a  score  of  intractable 
newspapers  and  placed  the  muzzle  of 
censorship  upon  the  rest,  about  three 
years  ago,  Benito  Mussolini  and  his 
Blackshirt  cohorts  are  finding  themselves 
the  object  of  critical  attack  by  a  journal 
published  in  the  heart  of  Rome.  And 
what  is  more  incredible  is  that,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  the  Fascists  are  abso¬ 
lutely  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  remarkable  situation  has  grown 
out  of  an  unintentional  slip-up  on  the 
part  of  Mussolini  himself — an  overlooked 
contingency  in  the  negotiating  of  the 
Lateran  Agreement. 

Only  about  three  years  ago,  right 
here  in  Locarno,  Mussolini  admitted  to 
newspaper  men  that  “perhaps”  he  was 
not  infallible.  The  incident  is  worth 
recalling  inasmuch  as  it  involved  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  correspondents  “cover¬ 
ing”  the  Locarno  Conference  had  been 
invited  to  interview  the  Blackshirt  chief¬ 
tain  after  his  belated  appearance  to 
climb  upon  the  Locarno  band  wagon 
when  the  conference’s  success  had  been 
assured.  Because  of  ill-treatment  ac¬ 
corded  the  Italian  press  and  as  a  protest 
against  the  expulsion  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  from  Italy  and  the  censorship, 
the  International  Association  of  Journal¬ 
ists  decided  to  refuse  the  invitation.  A 
bare  beggar’s  dozen  of  the  hundreds  of 
correspondents  in  Locarno  gathered  in 
the  conference  chamber.  Emerging,  after 
an  unsatisfactory  “interview,”  II  Duce 
passed  through  the  spacious  corridor  of 
the  hotel  where  a  score  or  more  journal¬ 
ists  were  lounging.  Noticing  one  of  the 
group,  with  whom  he  was  at  least  visu¬ 
ally  familiar,  Mussolini  approached  and 
facetiously  asked: 

“Ah,  my  friend,  how  is  Communism 
progressing?”  The  correspondent  thus 
addressed  was  connected  with  a  British 
Socialist  newspaper  and  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Soviets. 

Without  removing  his  hands  from  his 
trousers  pockets,  the  correspondent,  who 
towered  at  least  a  head  above  II  Duce, 
looked  smilingly  down  into  the  upturned 
face,  and  answered : 

“I  cannot  tell  you,  I  am  not  a  Com¬ 
munist.” 

To  which  Mussolini  replied: 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were.  I  believe  I 
met  you  at  the  Genoa  Conference,  did  I 
not  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  you  are  mistaken,”  said 
the  correspondent. 

“Peutetre  (perhaps)”  countered  Mus¬ 
solini,  somewhat  taken  aback. 

And  to  cap  the  climax,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  a  Rotterdam  journal  ventured: 
“As  is  often  the  case,  M.  le  President?” 

Mussolini  glared,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  walked  away,  surrounded  by  his 
famous  Blackshirt  bodyguard,  which  a 
French  correspondent  later  described  as 
a  “rough  looking  band  of  thugs” — and 
received  a  black  eye  for  his  frankness 
when  four  of  the  same  gang  subsequently 
waylaid  him  alone  on  the  streets. 

Mussolini’s  “perhaps”  has  come  true 
in  connection  with  the  Lateran  Agree¬ 
ment.  By  granting  political  sovereignty 
to  the  Pope  and  recognizing  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  the  Vatican  City,  he 
has  lost  his  censorship  control  over 
Osservatore  Romano,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Church,  and  a  powerful  propa¬ 
ganda  force  in  Italy  and  all  Catholic 
countries  where  it  circulates. 

On  July  18  last,  for  the  first  time  .so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  since  late  in 
1926,  when  the  Prefects  of  Fascist  Italy 
stopped  the  presses  of  IS  newspapers, 
open  criticism  of  the  Fascist  regime  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  a  paper 
i  printed  in  and  circulating  unobstructedly 


over  Italy.  The  Osservatore  Romano  on 
that  date  carried  an  article  sarcastically 
calling  attention  to  the  “stupid  and 
ignorant”  comments  of  Fascist  journals 
regarding  certain  interpretations  of  the 
Lateran  Pact  which  are  in  dispute 
between  Mussolini  and  the  Vatican. 
Were  the  newspapers  to  make  such 
“ignorant”  observations  regarding  any¬ 
thing  that  pertained  to  Fascism  they 
would  immediately  feel  the  effects  of 
Blackshirt  censorship,  comments  Osser¬ 
vatore  Romano  sarcastically. 

The  newspaper,  being  the  Vatican’s 
official  organ,  is  published  within  the 
Vatican  city.  Its  circulation  is  national 
and  it  is  read  diligently  and  seriously  by 
most  Catholics.  Its  influence  is  stupend¬ 
ous,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the 
Church. 

The  Fascists,  according  to  reports 
crossing  the  frontier,  are  furious  over 
the  lese-majeste  of  Osservatore  Romano. 
But  they  are  powerless  to  suppress  it. 
They  might  possibly,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  case  of  certain  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  forbid  its  sale  outside  the  Vatican 
city.  But  that,  at  the  moment,  is  politic¬ 
ally  inexpedient.  The  repercussion  in 
every  province,  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
land  would  be  noticeable  immediately. 
Every  priest  would  rebel  at  the  act  and 
other  viewpoints  notwithstanding,  the 
Church  still  exercises  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  masses  in  Italy.  Had  it 
not  been  feared  Mussolini  would  never 
have  gone  to  the  lengths  he  has  to  make 
friends  with  the  Church  and  obtain  its 
support. 

Unable  openly  to  deal  with  the  Osser¬ 
vatore  Romano,  the  Fascists,  according 
to  reports  reaching  Switzerland,  have 
issued  orders  for  the  prefects  and 
authorities  of  every  city  and  village  to 
buy  up  all  the  copies  of  the  paper  in 
which  offending  articles  appear.  Tele¬ 
graphic  or  telephonic  communication 
from  Rome,  where  the  newspaper  first 
appears,  to  the  other  cities  is  instantane¬ 
ous  and  buyers  are  on  hand  to  take  over 
the  newspapers  as  they  arrive — ^at  the 
market  price.  And  since  newsvendors 
are  interested  primarily  in  making  sales 
(probably  in  addition  receiving  a  small 
bonus),  they  are  not  averse  to  having 
their  wares  taken  off  their  hands  whole¬ 
sale.  It  saves  them  the  expense  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  at  the  least.  To  refuse  to  sell 
the  lot  to  the  authorities  also  would 
subject  them  to  disciplinary  measures. 
Should  the  practice  become  general, 
however,  it  not  only  will  prove  expen¬ 
sive  and  bothersome  for  the  Fascists  but 
may  precipitate  retaliatory  measures 
from  the  Vatican  City. 

The  potentialities  of  the  situation, 
however,  are  unlimited.  If  the  Fascists 
prove  difficult  for  the  Vatican  in  the 
numerous  dealings  which  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  crop  up  as  the  Lateran 
Agreement  is  carried  out,  the  Church 
can  resort  to  a  most  damaging  weapon 
in  the  Osservatore  Romano.  Should 
hostilities  become  acute  the  Osservatore 
might  even  open  its  columns  to  the 
exiled  anti-Fascists,  the  priest-politician 
Don  Sturzo ;  the  Socialist  expatriates, 
Nitti  and  Sforza;  the  intellectuals  Sal- 
vemini  and  others.  It  might  even 
develop  that  the  contraband  fl  Becco 
Giatlo  and  the  official  anti-Fascist  pub¬ 
lication  La  Lihcrtad  might  seek  and  be 
granted  entrance  into  Italy  through 
Vatican  City  mailbags.  Not  that  such 
favors  are  absolutely  necessarv,  but  they 
would  facilitate  distribution.  Many  things 
might  happen. 

As  it  is,  Mussolini  and  his  group  are 
finding  themselves  up  against  it.  The 
Pandora’s  Box  which  thev  opened  in 
negotiating  the  Lateran  Pact  contains 
desirable  as  well  as  undesirable  things. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  is  one  of  the 
latter. 


^he 

family  paperf. 
in  Cleveland's 

family  of  a 

HUNDRED  TOWNS 


IN  a  hundred  Northern  Ohio  towns  women 
read  this  morning’s  Plain  Dealer  as  carefully 
and  as  eagerly  as  their  thousands  of  sisters 
within  the  limits  of  Cleveland  itself.  Akron, 

Ashtabula,  Canton,  Berea,  Warren,  Elyria — 
these  and  scores  of  other  live,  wide-awake,  prosperous  maricets  are  in  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  great  Cleveland  family. 

To  the  women  of  this  huge  Cleveland  family,  the  Plain  Dealer  is  at  once 
dispenser  of  news  of  the  world,  arbiter  of  fashion,  instructor  in  hygiene, 
domestic  adviser.  Advertisements  scheduled  in  the  Plain  Dealer  by  national 
advertisers,  too,  are  read  by  these  women.  And  because  of  their  utter  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  medium  that  carries  these  advertisements.  Northern  Ohio’s 
w'omen  are  definitely  influenced  in  their  buying  choices. 

Two,  three,  four  and  often  five  pages  of  the  Plain  Dealer  are  devoted  daily  to 
the  interests  of  women.  No  other  newspaper  reaches  the  buying  members 
of  Cleveland’s  family  of  100  towns  as  thoroughly  as  the  Plain  Dealer,  because 
no  other  newspaper  has  made  such  an  intelligent,  comprehensive,  sustained, 
bid  for  feminine  good  will  in  Northern  Ohio. 

That’s  why  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  “my  home  paper” — the  family 
paper  in  Cleveland’s  family  of  100  towns. 

You — with  a  message  for  women — doesn’t  that  mean  something  to  you.? 


IN  NORTHERN  OHIO 

the  women  read . . . 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
110  E.  42m4  Strtit.  N.  Y.  C. 


WOODWARD  6f  KELLY 
160  N.  MUkttanA  v*. .  Ckicau.  111. 


woodward  &  KELLY 
Fin*  Art*  Bldt.,  Dtinil,  MUkittn 


M anufadurtn,  tales  managers,  advertising  men 
kave  learned  to  tee  Cleveland  at  it  really  It.  Not 
merely  a  city~not  Jest  a  retail skapfingarea.  Bnt 
ane  af  tke  great  distriknting  centers  »f  A  merica. 
Suck  a  cencetiien  is  cenfirmed  ky  Ike  "Atlas  »f 
Wktietale  Groceries"  issued  ky  tke  V.S.  Depart- 
mentof  Commerce.  Tkit  Allas,  hated  on  ckecking 
Ike  actual  operations  of  grocery  ditirikniort, 
lists  practically  all  of  Ik*  territory  akov*  at 
kelng  logically  covered  from  Cleveland. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER  ALONE  WILL  SELL  IT 
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BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  STARTS 
HOME  MILE  FROM  “NEWSPAPER  ROW” 

Statuary  and  Brcmze,  Marks  of  Pioneer  Printers,  Will  Give 
Building  Craft  Identity — To  Be  Ready  for  Operation 
Next  Spring 


Buffalo,  n.  y.,  Oct.  2— The 

Buffdfo  Courier  Express  is  building  a 
new  home.  Yesterday  morning,  with  no 
more  ceremony  or  fuss  than  is  usually 
required  to  move  a  giant  steam  shovel 
into  place,  ground  was  broken  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Main  and  (ioodell 
streets,  one  mile  north  of  its  present 
location. 

Presses  and  other  essential  machinery 
have  been  ordered  and  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  the  late  spring  of  1930. 
Since  the  merging  of  the  Courier  and 
Elxpress  more  than  three  years  ago, 
growth  in  both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  has  been  so  great  that  the 
plant  at  246-254  Main  street  has  become 
inadequate. 

Coincident  with  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  new  structure,  the  Courier- 
Express  circulation  for  the  six  months 
ended  filed  its  government  statement  of 
Sept.  30,  showing  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  130,099,  or  20,000  more  than  the 
combined  circulation  of  the  Courier  and 
the  Express  before  the  merger  in  June, 
1926.  Sunday  circulation  of  188,827  is 
also  in  excess  of  the  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  Sunday  papers. 
Advertising  volume  in  the  Courier- 
Express  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1929  exceeded  that  of  the  similar  period 
of  1928  by  973,769  lines. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  newspapers 
which  comprise  the  present  Courier- 
Express  have  been  located  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  bounded  by  Swan  street 
on  the  north,  Washington  on  the  east, 
Pearl  on  the  west  and  the  Terrace  on  the 
south.  Practically  every  newspaper  in 
the  city  has  chosen  this  section  for  its 
home. 

Recognizing  that  Buffalo’s  trend  of 
growth  is  northward,  the  owners  of  the 
Courier-Express  decided  to  abandon  the 
.so-called  “newspaper  row”  and  move  out 
beyond  the  downtown  section  of  the 
city. 

The  new  home  of  the  Courier-Express 
will  be  five  stores  high  and  will  cover 
the  entire  site,  which  has  a  frontage  of 
110  feet  on  Main  street  running  back 
the  full  depth  of  the  block  to  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  a  distance  of  200  feet.  _A 
terra  cotta  facade  of  American  byzantine 
architecture  and  pilasters  and  spandrels 
in  a  warm  buff  and  decorative  panels  of 
polychrome  shades  will  relieve  the  usual 
monotony  of  stone  buildings.  It  has  been 
planned  that  this  building  will  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  example  of  the  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  of  this  period.  Old  printers’ 
symbols,  cast  in  bronze  will  be  set  over 
the  principal  entrance  on  Main  street. 

That  the  building  is  devoted  to  the 
printing  industry  is  also  called  to  mind 
by  the  figures  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Cat^ton  and  other  famous  printers  cast 
in  bas-relief  on  top  of  the  pilasters. 
The  entrance  lobby  will  be  of  Rose  de 
Brignolles  marble  trimmed  with  fluted 
bronze  work. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Monks  &  John¬ 
son,  architects  and  engineers  of  Boston, 
was  instructed  to  draw  plans  for  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  embodying  every  feature  of 
present-day  newspaper  publishing. 

The  press  built  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  Chicago,  will  be  of  the 
low  unit  superspeed  type  with  twelve 
units  and  three  folders,  and  equipped 
with  Cline  automatic  reels.  Ample  space 
has  been  provided  in  the  basement  for 
paper  storage. 

Rolls  of  paper  will  be  unloaded  from 
trucks  directly  on  the  arms  of  a  “lower- 
ator”  and  set  down  in  the  basement  at 
the  rate  of  three  rolls  a  minute.  An 
electric  transfer  carriage  will  run  them 
to  their  position,  raise  or  lower  them 
to  the  proper  level  from  which  position 
they  are  taken  on  the  miniature  railway 
to  the  reels. 

On  the  right  of  the  main  lobby  arc 
the  circulation  and  business  departments, 
located  in  the  first  floor  for  the  con¬ 


venience  of  the  public.  The  pressroom 
is  also  on  this  floor. 

On  the  second  floor,  front,  is  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department,  and  in  the 
rear  the  mailing  room.  There  will  be 
special  rooms  for  newsboys  and  truck 
drivers  on  the  Goodell  street  and  Wash¬ 
ington  street  sides  of  the  building. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  editorial  department,  composing  room 
and  stereotype  department. 

The  entire  editorial  department  will 
be  equipped  with  sound-deadening  ceil¬ 
ings,  as  will  the  majority  of  offices  in 
the  business  departments.  The  fourth 
fl<x)r  front  will  be  devoted  to  offices  for 
the  officers  of  the  company,  editorial 
writers  and  the  library.  In  the  rear  will 
be  the  photographer’s  studios  and  dark¬ 
rooms,  artists  for  rotogravure  and  other 
departments,  and  the  telephone  depart¬ 
ment,  which  includes  an  automatic  switch¬ 
board  and  another  room  devoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  telephones. 

The  engraving  department  will  be  close 
to  the  photographic  studios. 

A  large  room  will  be  devoted  to  the 
storage  of  cuts  and  matrices  and  other 
reference  matter. 

A  radio  studio  with  direct  lines  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting 
Corporation  will  be  located  on  the  fifth 
floor  and  the  other  space  on  this  floor  will 
be  held  for  future  expansion. 


CIRCULATORS  MEET  POSTPONED 

The  fall  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29 
and  30,  instead  of  Oct.  15  and  16  as  was 
originally  planned.  The  advance  was 
made  so  the  dates  would  not  conflict 
with  the  world  series  baseball  games  and 
the  A.  B.  C.  convention  in  Chic^o. 
Frank  J.  Clancy,  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 


PROMOTION  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Promotion  and  Research  Man¬ 
agers’  Group  of  New  York  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  meeting  and  luncheon,  Oct. 
2,  at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club. 
Fred  Farrar,  typographical  expert  and 
consulting  typographer  to  several  New 
York  department  stores  and  advertisers, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 


WE  OFFER 

for  sale  . 

Two  New  York  State 

Evening  Newspapers 

I  )  Elach  is  exclusive  in 
its  field. 

2)  Each  will  net  owner 
better  than  1 5  %  on 
the  investment. 

3)  Each  may  be  largely 
developed. 

4)  Each  requires  a  cash 
investment  of  $40,000 
— balance  deferred. 

Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer 

3S0  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


■EGYPT"  DAIUES  ORGANIZE 


Southern  Illinois  Group  Elects  M.  C. 

Page  President 

An  association  to  boost  Southern  Il¬ 
linois,  which  is  also  known  as  “Egypt,” 
was  formed  recently  at  a  meeting  of  daily 
newspaper  men 
held  in  Benton, 
Ill. 

The  new  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  be 
known  as  Egypt’s 
Associated  Dail¬ 
ies,  and  will  have 
a  limited  mem¬ 
bership  of  not 
more  than  13 
daily  papers,  of 
which  ten  have 
already  been  ac¬ 
cepted  into  mem¬ 
bership. 

At  the  organi- 
C.  Page,  editor  of 
News,  was  elected 
j)rcsidenf  and  Oldham  Paisley,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Marion  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican.  was  elected  secretary.  One  of  the 
first  plans  outlined  by  the  association,  is 
a  series  of  paid  educational  advertise¬ 

ments  and  a  copy  committee  consisting 
of  Oldham  Paisley  of  the  Marion  Daily 
Republican ;  Verne  Joy,  editor  of  the 
Centralia  Sentinel,  and  John  Fisher,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cairo  Citicen,  was  elected. 

The  member  newspapers  include ; 

Cairo  Citizen .  Benton  News,  West 
E  rank  fort  American,  Marion  Republi¬ 
can,  Centralia  Sentinel,  Carhondale  Free 


Oldham  Paisley 

zation  meeting,  M. 
the  Benton  Daily 


Press,  Harrisburg  Register,  Eldorado 
Journal,  Du  Quoin  Call  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Register-News. 

The  name  “Egypt”  has  been  given  to 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Illinois 
for  many  years  and  dates  back  to  1821 
when  the  corn  crop  in  central  and  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  failed  and  the  pioneers  were 
forced  to  take  their  ox-carts  “to  Egypt” 
to  get  seed  com.  Since  ffiat  time  Cairo 
has  been  built  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  other 
towns  have  taken  names  from  old  Egypt. 

-  SOUTH  JERSEY  - 

The  great  industrial 
center  where  labor  is 
continually  profitably 
employed. 

A  most  remarkable 
market — covered  in  a 
remarkable  way  by 
South  Jersey’s  two 
papers. 

COURIER.POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

Morning  and  Evening 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Story,  Brooks  d  Finley 

\atlonal  Representatives 


50,000  is  a  good 
sized  town 


When  more  than  50,000  people  in  New  York 
change  their  newspaper  reading  habits,  iPs 
time  for  advertisers  to  dust  off  standard  space 
lists  and  see  whether  schedules  shouldn't  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

What  a  newspaper  had  as  an  average  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  past  six  months  is  interesting  as 
statistics.  But  the  seller  of  goods  is  deeply 
interested  in  what  a  paper  delivers  today. 


And  the  New  York  American  every  morning 
in  September,  is  selling  50,000  more  copies 
than  it  did  in  June!  Over  250,000  and  going 
up!  . 

NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

A  BETTER  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 


PAUL  BLOCK 

INCORPORATED 
247  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


C  H  1  C  .4  U  O  BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
--DETROIT-- 
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MASSILLON  INDEPENDENT 

JOINS  OHIO  SELECT  LIST 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  OfflO  SELECT  LIST,  the  MASSILLON  (Ohio)  INDEPENDENT  was 
elected  to  membership  effective  October  1,  1929.  MASSILLON  is  a  wealthy  city  in  a  thriving  and 
active  market.  The  INDEPENDENT  has  100%  coverage  of  the  city  and  its  trading  area.  (See  Map) 


PER  CAPITA  WAGE  OF 
MASSILLON  RANKS  HIGH 

Massillon,  with  an  annual  pay¬ 
roll  exceeding  $15,000,000.00 
and  a  per  capita  wage  of 
$1,875.00,  stands  out  among  the 
highest  of  all  industrial  centers 
in  Ohio,  the  per  capita  wage 
of  the  State  being  $1,431.00. 
Thoroughly  informed  national 
advertisers  are  giving  this  mar¬ 
ket  first  place  both  for  regular 
and  test  campaigns;  thus  is 
explained  the  Massillon  Inde¬ 
pendent’s  advertising  volume, 
rivaling  that  of  newspapers  in 
cities  of  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  Massillon. 


^^^fclMASSILLON 


STATE 
HOSPITAL 


Population 
Massillon  31,300 
Trade  Area 

70,000 


eEACHQCITi 


MASSILLON  FACTS 

MASSILLON  had  a  population 
of  12,500  in  1910,  18,056  in  1920 
and  today  its  population  is  31,300. 

The  value  of  manufactured  goods 
is  $125,000,000  annually. 

MASSILLON  has  4,500  families 
owning  automobiles. 

New  industries  came  to  MAS¬ 
SILLON  in  1928  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  92  men,  making  total 
employment  gain  1,000. 

Eight  thousand  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  MASSILLON. 


The  Evening  INDEPENDENT  was  founded 
in  1863  and  has  been  the  only  paper  of 
MASSILLON  and  vicinity  since  its  establish¬ 
ment. 

This  newspaper  owns  its  own  plant  located 
on  one  of  the  principal  business  thoroughfares, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  center  of  the 
business  district  and  directly  across  from  the 
main  office  of  the  Post  Office. 

Published  by  the  Independent  Company  with 
C.  L.  Knight,  publisher  and  owner  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  its  publisher.  E.  A. 


Neutzenholzer,  Business  Manager,  C  E.  Chi- 
dester.  Editor. 

The  INDEPENDENT  is  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
Central  Press  Association  and  the  OHIO 
SELECT  LIST. 

The  advertising  volume  of  the  INDEPEND¬ 
ENT  in  all  classifications  rivals  that  of  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  with  more  than  twice  the 
population  of  MASSILLON. 

For  any  further  information  regarding  MAS¬ 
SILLON,  its  market  or  the  INDEPENDENT 
write  our 


Bank  resourceg  gained  $1,000,- 
000  last  year. 

Bank  deposits  total  $12,801,685. 

Postal  receipts  gained  $5,000  in 
1929.  They  totalled  $140,047. 

Parcel  post  matter  increased 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  last  15  years. 
MASSILLON  is  a  WEALTHY 
CITY  in  an  INDEPENDENT 
MARKET! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

JOHN.  W.  CULLEN  COMPANY 

Formerly  Robert  E.  Ward,  Inc. 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  ^  MICHIGAN  AVE.  general  motors  bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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DON’T  SLIGHT  YOUR  CARRIER  BOYS, 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ADVISES 


Bullying  and  Rough  Treatment  Denounced  by  Jersey  City 
Man — Says  District  Managers  Must  Know 
Boy  Psychology 

By  I.  ISENBERG 

Promotion  Monaxer,  Jersey  City  (NJ.)  Jersey  Journal 


{Text  of  a  paper  read  of  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers^  Meeting  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  last  week.) 

During  my  long  experience  in  this 
business,  I  have  witnessed  some  very 
senseless,  ungrateful  and  selfish  acts  com¬ 
mitted  by  our  so-called  newspai)er  breth¬ 
ren,  who  have  the  nerve  to  call  them¬ 
selves  “Circulation  Road  Men”  or 
“Branch  Managers”  or  what'  have  you. 

It’s  disgusting  to  note  how  circulation 
managers  are  content  to  sit  in  their 
offices  and  allow  men  whom  they  have 
hired  to  help  them  organize  and  main¬ 
tain  a  carrier  organization,  to  go  out  and 
mistreat,  “the  very  core  of  their  exist¬ 
ence” — ^the  carrier  boy. 

I  saw  a  road  man  strike  a  carrier  boy 
and  drag  him  on  the  street,  and  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  fact  that  I  came  along,  he 
might  have  maimed  him  for  life.  The 
result  of  this  altercation  was  that  it  made 
it  very  hard  for  all  newspapers  in  that 
section  to  get'  boys  to  carry  papers. 
Another  sad  incident  I  heard  of,  just  a 
few  minutes  after  it  happened.  A  road 
man  was  entrusted  with  several  ^rrier 
boys  whom  he  took  to  a  distant  city,  on 
a  sight-seeing  tour,  because  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  certain  number  of  sut^riptions. 
The  boys  had  just  been  brought  back  to 
their  hotel,  after  a  walk  around  the  city 
and  were  assigned  to  their  resistive 
rooms.  One  of  the  carrier  boys  in  the 
party  asked  the  road  man,  “for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time,”  according  to  him,  when 
they  they  would  go  to  church  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  which  was  Sunday.  The 
road  man,  instead  of  “using  his  head” 
and  telling  the  boy  the  time,  struck  the 
boy  with  his  fist.  After  he  had  struck 
the  boy  he  reported  the  matter  to  the 
road  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
party  and  here  is  what  the  man  in  charge 
said,  “It’s  all  right,  he's  too  fresh,  any¬ 
way.”  I  heard  of  this  and  though  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  organization,  imme¬ 
diately  “called"  the  member  in  charge  of 
that  party. 

What  does  a  mother  think  of  the  news¬ 
paper  when  her  boy  is  mistreated,  espe¬ 
cially  after  that  boy  proves  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  carrier  by  winning  a  trip  to  an¬ 
other  city?  If  I  ever  found  a  man  in  my 
organization  hit  or  otherwise  mistreat  a 
boy,  I’d  first  discharge  him  and  then  have 
him  arrested  for  assault. 

Too  many  circulation  managers  are 
satisfied  to  sit  in  their  offices  and  leave 
all  of  the  work  of  properly  organizing  a 
carrier  organization  to  a  lot  of  men  who 
have  no  more  idea  of  boy  psychology 
than  I  have  of  astronomy  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  know  nothing  of  astronomy. 

My  theory  has  always  been  this:  Get 
a  man  who  has  some  sense  and  drill  it 
into  his  head  that  the  carrier  boy  is  “the 
main  cog”  in  the  circulation  business.  I 
go  still  further  than  that.  I  tell  them 
that  I  can  get  along  without  district  men 
if  necessary,  but  I  cannot  exist  without  a 
good  carrier  organization. 

Carrier  boys  who  know  you,  believe  in 
you  and  trust  you  are  your  greatest  asset. 

I  use  canvassers  here  and  have  used 
them  on  other  newspapers,  but  comparing 
the  amount  and  kind  of  orders  they  get 
in  comparison  to  the  business  I  have  been 
getting  from  my  carriers,  convinces  me 
that  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  carrier  boys.  I’d 
starve  to  death. 

Every  circulation  manager  who  knows 
his  business  selects  his  district  men,  with 
as  much  care  as  the  publisher  did,  when 
he  selected  the  circulation  manager  him¬ 
self.  Every  circulation  manager  should 
be  conscious  of  his  carriers.  E^ch  car¬ 
rier  should  be  regarded  as  an  individual, 
who  has  achieved  the  right  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
achievements  of  the  newspaper  he  carries. 
There  should  be  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  carrier.  We  should  minister  to  his 
needs,  where  possible,  and  set  standards 


that  will  be  a  guide  in  his  later  life. 

No  circulation  manager  has  the  right 
to  feel  that  he  is  “too  big”  to  consider  the 
carrier  boys’  problems,  too  “busy”  and 
“above”  the  carrier  boy,  who  comes  to 
him  for  advice.  I  detest  such  a  man.  I 
also  detest  the  circulation  manager  who 
sends  his  men  out  with  ideas  “crammed 
into  their  small  heads”  or  how  to 
“bully”  a  carrier  boy,  who  is  much 
younger  than  they  are.  I  was  once  a  news¬ 
boy  and  I  still  hate  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  organizations  in  the  country 
for  the  way  that  organization  treated  me 
and  my  fellow  newsboys  some  years  ago. 
There  are  a  great  many  others  who  feel 
as  I  do.  Remember  that  the  carriers  of 
today  are  the  readers  of  tomorrow;  just 
as  in  my  case,  the  newsboys  of  years  ago 
are  the  readers  of  today. 

It  is  a  crime  against  nature  and  busi¬ 
ness  folly  to  put  a  crowd  of  sensitive 
youngsters  under  the  management  of  a 
man  who  does  not  understand  boy  nature 
or  who  feels  “too  big”  to  learn  from 
others  about  it,  or  is  too  busy  to  study 
it  on  his  own.  A  good  carrier  boy  is  an 
asset,  while  a  p<x)r  carrier  is  a  liability 
and  your  actions  toward  him  determine 
his  course  of  what'  sort  of  a  carrier  to 
be,  good  or  bad. 

“Don't  slight  the  carrier  boy.  He  is 
the  one  who  promotes  and  circulates  your 
publication  and  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  be  a  successful  circulation  manager. 


Offering  Trip  To  Edison’s  Workshop 

In  connection  with  the  celebraticm  of 
“light’s  golden  jubilee”  on  Oct.  21,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  invention  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison  of  the  incandescent 
light,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  city’s  school  children  a  visit  to 
the  Orange,  N.  J.,  lalwratories  of  the 
inventor  as  the  first  prize  in  an  essay 
contest  on  Edison’s  work. 


Daily  Asks  For  Complaints 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
is  requesting  complaints  on  paper  deliv¬ 
eries.  Subscribers  are  asked  in  office  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  telephone  any  complaints 
or  suggestions  regarding  deliveries,  or  to 
fill  out  and  mail  a  coupon  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  ad  for  that  purpose. 


Daily  Charts  Circulation 

A  liooklet  recently  issued  by  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  titled  “The  Three 
^gles”  tells  the  circulation  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Ixwklet  lists  towns 
where  only  one  mail  copy  is  delivered. 
Distinction  is  made  between  dealer  and 
mail  sales. 


He  walked  with  kings  ... 

SHADOWS 

of  the 

GREAT 

By  Edwin  T.  Woodhall 

(Formerly  of  Scotland  Yard) 

is  a  ten-part  series,  giving  the 
•  author's  reminiscences,  culled 
from  his  many  years’  experience 
as  the  personal  bodyguard  of 
Edward  VII,  George  V,  and  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales. 

First  publication  rights  offered 
by 

Current  News  Features,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Give  Your 
Advertisers 
the  Best  of  the 
K^ew  Type  Faces 


Only  with  a  Monotype  can  you 
dress  your  display  advertising 
pages  with  the  best  of  the  new 
type  faces  and  still  have  all  the 
advantages  of  non-distribution. 

The  Monotype  enables  you  to 
meet  the  demands  of  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  the  type  faces  they 
want  —  and  need.  Broadway  and 
Broadway  Engraved,  Gallia, 
Goudy  Bold,  Hess  Monoblack, 
Ultra  Bodoni  and  Bodoni  Bold, 
the  Cochin  series,  the  Garamont 
serie^  the  Kennerley  series,  and 
many  other  attractive  advertis¬ 
ing  types  are  avaUable  for  cast¬ 
ing  on  the  Monotype. 


Text  of  thif  ad  let  in  Bodoni  Bold,  Dieplay  in  Ultra  Bodooi 
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A  Morning,  Evening 
and  Sunday  Combination 
that  Blankets  its  Field 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  and  its  Ten-County  Area  — 
offers  a  compact  and  closely  knit  market 
proved  in  its  reactions  to  sales  messages. 

Every  Week  Day  The 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  (Evening) 

and  the 

DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  (Morning) 

distribute  159,948  newspapers  in  a  market  of  155,721  families. 
And  on  Sundays,  91,528  Families  Buy  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


A.  B.  C.  CIRCULATION  TABLE 


Rochester  Times-Union 

Evening 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle , 

Morning  Sunday 

City  of  Rochester 

(24  Wards) 

52,354 

44,816 

59,434 

Suburban 

21,035 

28,186 

26,965 

All  other 

4,346 

9,211 

5,129 

Totals 

77,735 

82,213 

91,528 

The  155,721  families  in  the  Rochester  Area  earn  $10,701,941  in 

wages  every  month 


DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  and  TIMES-UNION 

COMBINATION  FLAT  RATE  40  CENTS 

Optional  on  Contracts  of  1(XX)  Lines  or  More 
Same  Copy  Must  Appear  Within  Same  Calendar  Week  on  Week  Days 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  :  i  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  :  Olean  Herald 
Elmira  Star-Gazette-Adrertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh  Beacon-News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  db  Chronicle  :  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  : :  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


■  Repi 


rd  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  son  — New  York— Chicago  — San  Francisco 
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MERCHANTS  DIDN’T  REBEL  WHEN  DAILY 
ENFORCED  *^NO  PUBLICITY”  EDICT 

Policy  Adopted  by  Tampa  Tribune  Two  Years  Ago  Met  Small 
Local  Resistance  and  Scarcely  Any  from  National 
Advertisers,  Writers  Declares 

By  PAUL  L.  CLARK 

Promotion  Manafer,  Tampa  Tribune 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  about 
free  publicity.  It  has  been  con- 
denmed  by  publishers  and  lauded  by  gen- 
1  tlemen  of  the 
advertising  fra¬ 
ternity.  It  has 
caused  untold 
grief  for  count¬ 
less  editors  and 
profitably  e  m- 
ployed  an 
army  of  “public 
relations  men.” 
It  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  theory, 
pro  and  con. 
But  seldom  has 
the  writer  seen  a 
graphic  story  of 
the  effect  of  eli- 


S.  E.  TnoMASoN 


minating  free  publicity  from  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  witness  and  participate  in  a  sweeping 
change  of  policy  of  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune,  the  newspaper  with  which  I 
have  since  been  connected.  Relegating 
free  publicity  to  the  ash  heap  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  of  .several  steps 
taken. 

Shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  in  1927,  by  S.  E.  Thomason,  it  was 
decided  to  do  away  with  special  editions, 
advertising  of  questionable  nature  and 
place  a  rigid  ban  on  free  publicity.  On 
Dec.  1  of  that  year  the  following  copv 
announcing  the  future  status  of  unpaid 
space,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  was 
published  in  the  form  of  a  full-page 
advertisement : 

Concerning  Free  Publicity 

“Several  days  ago  we  announced  our 
policy  with  respect  to  ‘Special  Editions.’ 
Our  readers  and  our  advertisers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  our  views  toward  another 
menace  to  the  proper  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper — ‘Free  Publicity.’ 

“h'ree  Publicity  is  matter  printed  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  paper  but  written  for 
or  by  advertisers. 

“Through  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Universal  News  Service  and  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  own  staff,  we  secure  the  news  of  the 
world,  of  Florida  and  of  Tampa.  We 
print  it  accurately  as  we  get  it,  so  that 
our  readers  may  know  that  it  is  true, 
unbiased  and  believable.  Our  readers  are 
paying  for  that  kind  of  newspaper,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  get  it. 

“If  _we  print  in  our  columns  disguised 
advertising  propaganda,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  violating  our  obligation  to  our 
readers — selling  them  a  spurious  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  news  matter  they  are  paying 
for,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  we 
lose  their  confidence  in  the  genuineness 
of  our  news. 

“And  if  our  readers  lose  confidence  in 
the  genuinraess  of  our  news,  they  lose 
confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  when  they  lose  confidence 
in  the  genuineness  of  our  advertising,  the 
purpose  of  the  advertising  fails. 

“We  want  our  advertising  to  pay,  and 
we  aren’t  going  to  take  the  risk  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  reader  confidence.  So  we  don’t 
print  ‘Free  Publicity’.” 

At  the  time  this  announcement  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Tribune  for  several  years  had 
been  publishing  an  average  of  four  to 
five  columns  a  day  of  advertisers’  con¬ 
tributions. 

Every  small  business  which  opened  its 
diwrs  requested,  and  usually  received,  a 
stick  or  fwo  of  highly  descriptive  matter 
fondly  styled  “news.”  The  real  estate 
man,  the  automobile  man,  the  promoter 
of  any  new  project  came  in  for  their 
share  of  many  millions  of  wasted  words. 

This  free  publicity-advertising  hook¬ 
up  had  finally  progressed  to  the  point 
where  the  sale  of  many  ads  hinged  en- 
tjrely  upon  a  “news  story,”  the  adver- 
.  riser  attaching  as  much  importance  to  his 
six  or  eight  inches  of  hokum  as  to  the 


space  he  was  paying  good  money  for. 
We  were  suffering  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  this  sort  of  thing  is  certain  to  bring 
about  and  our  advertisers  had  practically 
lost  their  conception  of  the  value  of  our 
newspaper’s  paid  space. 

When  the  order  came  down  putting  an 
end  to  free  publicity  we  anticipated  linage 
losses  and  a  long,  hard  fight  ahead.  A 
few  of  our  salesmen  said  it  couldn’t  be 
done.  In  fact,  we  all  looked  skeptically 
upon  such  a  radical  change  at'  a  time 
when  business  was  none  too  good  and 
competition  keen. 

But,  in  the  whole,  our  qualms  proved 
unfounded.  The  bomb-shell  of  indigna¬ 
tion  which  we  expected  to  meet  our  an¬ 
nouncement  turned  out  to  be  a  dud. 

We  followed  up  our  opening  announce¬ 
ment  in  all  promotional  matter,  giving 
essentially  the  same  reasons  for  our  dis¬ 
continuance  of  free  publicity.  Salesmen, 
when  engaged  in  arguments  over  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  new  policy,  demonstrated  that 
it  was  in  truth  an  improvement  which 
would  react  to  the  advertisers  benefit. 

There  were  many  protests  at  first,  but 
most  of  them  made  good-naturedly.  The 
definite  statement  that  our  policy  was 
iron-bound  and  not  discriminatory  and  a 
practical  explanation  of  the  effect  we 
hoped  to  achieve  usually  sufficed  to  pla¬ 
cate  the  protestors. 

When  an  advertiser  demanded  a  story 
and  threatened  to  hold  out  his  ad  should 
it  not  be  given  him,  he  was  met  with  a 
firm,  but  nevertheless  polite  refu.sal.  \'ery 
few  ever  made  good  their  threats. 

In  the  national  field  the  job  was  even 
easier.  Automotive  advertisers,  who  sent 
by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  publicity 
copy  to  our  office,  acquiesced  gracefully 
to  the  new  policy.  One  or  two  followed 
their  contributions  with  urgent  requests. 
Several  others  openly  complimented  us. 
To  the  writer's  knowledge,  the  Tribune 
has  not  lost  a  single  line  of  business  from 
any  national  advertiser  on  account  of  our 
refusal  to  publish  free  publicity. 

The  improvements  which  were  made  in 
the  Tribune  at  the  same  time  free  publi¬ 
city  was  discontinued  were  a  great  aid 
in  strengthening  our  arguments  and 
demonstrating  to  advertisers  how  they 
they  benefit^  under  the  new  order. 

The  practice  of  publishing  special  edi¬ 
tions  was  discontinued,  which  stood  us  in 
good  stead  with  dozens  of  business  houses 
which  had  always  been  considered  easy 
prey  by  special  ^ition  salesmen.  Objec¬ 
tionable  advertising,  which  we  considered 
to  include  that'  of  clairvoyants,  doctors 
specializing  in  men’s  and  women’s  dis¬ 
eases,  imcertain  financial  ventures,  pro¬ 
prietary  remedies  of  the  more  blatant 
types  and  several  other  off  breeds,  was  at' 
the  same  time  discontinued. 


PUBLISHERS 

ATTENTION! 

A  RESPONSIBLE  and 
very  large  printing 
establishment  has  room 
for  another  fair  sized 
weekly  and  monthly  pub¬ 
lication.  An  exception¬ 
ally  attractive  proposition 
will  be  offered  the  proper 
parties. 

Let^s  Talk  It  Over! 

EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER 
Address  Box  D659 


Throughout  this  period  we  had  added 
several  new  features  and  improved  the 
character  of  local  and  state  news.  And 
these  improvements,  taken  collectively, 
were  noticeable  even  to  the  most  casual 
newspaper  reader.  All  of  which  substan¬ 
tiated  our  claims  that  we  would  gain  in 
reader  interest  and  subsequently  bring 
greater  returns  to  advertisers. 

Within  six  months  of  the  inauguration 
of  our  new  policy  the  fight  was  over. 
During  that  period  we  made  increases 
both  in  advertising  linage  and  circulation, 
the  new  business  gained  through  playing 
up  “quality”  more  than  counterbalancing 
the  few  losses  which  were  inevitable. 

Today  our  policies  are  well  established, 
and  defined  in  the  minds  of  practically 
every  consistent  advertiser.  "The  occa¬ 
sional  request  for  free  publicity  comes 
from  the  late  arrival,  who,  after  being 
familiarized  with  our  methods  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  seldom  fails  to  drop  his 
request'  immediately. 

In  the  sale  of  advertising  nothing  has 
raised  our  standards  more  than  our  two- 
year-old  ban  on  publicity  and  special  edi¬ 
tions.  The  Tribune  has  won  respect  and 
favor  in  every  quarter  and  the  men  from 
the  sales  department  find  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  in  local  business  houses. 

VVe  feel  that  we,  for  one,  have  solved 
the  problem  of  handling  free  publicity 
which  has  for  years  been  encroaching  on 
the  American  press.  We  have  not  pub¬ 
lished  a  line  of  it  for  two  years,  and  we 
have  suffered  no  loss  through  our  refusal. 


DONATES  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

J.  A.  Kautz,  publisher  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  is  the  donor  of  Kokomo’s 
new  high  school  athletic  field. 


ANOTHER  PAJAMA  MAN 

Another  editor  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  pajama-paraders  is  A.  H.  Hillyer, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sunnyside 
(Wash.)  Sun  and  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  On  one  of  the  recent  sweltering 
days  Editor  Hillyer  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Sunnyside  clad  in  a  pair  of 
pajamas.  It  wasn’t  long  before  a  curious 
and  idle  throng  was  following  the  editor 
wherever  he  went.  He  returned  home 
and  changed  to  more  conventional  habili¬ 
ments. 


293,395 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
evening  issues)  for  the 
month  of 

September,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  September,  1 929, 
was  192,285. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


^‘Mister,  Where  Is  the 
Woolworth  Building?” 


By  R.  F.  R. 

.\s  I  approached  the  entrance  of 
the  world’s  largest  building  the 
other  morning,  I  was  halted  by  a 
young  couple,  evidently  a  “B.  and 
G.” 

The  young  man  inquired  ;  “Mis¬ 
ter,  can  you  tell  us  how  to  find  the 
Woolworth  Building  ?” 

‘‘You’re  looking  at  it  now,”  I 
answered. 

“Gosh!”  he  said,  glancing  up¬ 
ward.  “It’s  so  big  I  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  find  it  myself.  But 
all  buildings  look  so  much  alike 
down  here  on  the  sidewalk.” 

Sounds  absurd,  doesn’t  it? 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  sizing  up  Greater 
New  York  advertising  mediums 
from  the  sidewalk.  They’re  not 
looking  upward  enough  to  notice 
values  which  would  stand  out 
boldly  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  to  look  up. 

They  are  looking  for  big  mar¬ 
kets,  and  many  of  them  walking 
right  by  a  million  people  who  make 
the  Bronx  a  market,  because  these 
million  people  eat,  drink  and  sleep 
there;  they  have  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  their  homes  there. 

The  Bronx  is  “Their  own  home 
town.” 

Here  in  this  market  are  stores  by 
the  thousand,  outlets  for  every  sort 


Huntsman 

of  product  Americans  consume, 
stocked  with  merchandise  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  million. 

Are  your  products  being  sold 
here  in  the  quantities  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  million  ought  to  show? 

Are  you  skimming  the  Bronx 
cream  ? 

If  }ou  have  not  been  advertising 
your  products  in  the  Bronx  Home 
Nnvs  it  is  evident  you  do  not  know 
any  more  alxjut  the  Bronx  than 
that  young  man  knew  about  the 
Woolworth  Building. 

This  newspaper  has  one  of  the 
largest  “carrier  delivered  circula¬ 
tions”  in  the  world. 

Every  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning  758  young  students  and 
high  school  boys  deliver  the  Bronx 
Home  News  directly  into  Bronx 
dwellings. 

.“Mmost  a  full  regiment  in  num¬ 
ber,  they  accomplish  this  daily  feat 
with  marvelous  precision. 

No  other  newspaper  (or  com¬ 
bination  of  newspapers)  covers  the 
Bronx  properly. 

The  Bronx  Home  News  Does. 

ft.},  ft.  Anc. 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  Y. 

Tel :  Fitz  Roy  0840 
National  Representative 
"The  Home  News” 
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THE  Geography  OF 


A 


DVERTISING 


here  was  a  time  when  New  York 
and  Chicago  were  the  only  im¬ 
portant  advertising  centers — when 
a  publisher's  representative  could 
render  adequate  service  to  his  clients 
with  a  small  organization. 


c 


HAS 

HANGED! 


Despite  the  ever-increasing  speed 
oF  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give 
adequate  representation  with  a  Few 
men  operating  out  oF  a  Few  offices. 

Things  move  too  Fast.  The  swiFt 
and  sudden  action  oF  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  requires  more  numerous 
contacts  in  more  advertising  centers 
—  by  better  trained  salesmen. 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Established  1888 


With  18  men  in  7  different  offices 
actively  engaged  in  selling,  the 
Katz  organization  is  best  equipped 
to  give  publishers  successful 
national  representation. 


PUBLISHERS*  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 
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Greater  and  Bulkier 


IN  THE  monthly  newsletter  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  New  York,  for  September,  was  printed 
a  table  of  the  net  earnings  for  the  past  six 
months  of  thirty -three  trade  groups.  The  average 
gain  in  net  earnings  of  these  groups  over  the  same 
period  in  1  928  was  27.4%. 


Amusement  gained  68.4%,  Auto  Accessories 
62.4%,  Building  MatericJs  36%,  Electrical  36.5%, 
Household  Goods  26.5%,  Iron  and  Steel  102%, 
Machinery  54.7%,  Merchandising  31.1%,  Office 
Equipment  30%,  Paints  and  Varnishes  45.7%, 
Railway  Equipment  42.2%,  and  Real  Estate 
41.1%.  Printing  and  Publishing  gained  only  1  5.6%. 


Why  should  Printing  and  Publishing  lag  so  far 
behind  other  industries  in  the  growth  of  prosperity? 
Why  should  publishing,  upon  which  buyers  and 
sellers  in  all  industries  depend  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether,  be  less  prosperous  than  the  rest  of  them? 


Not  only  is  the  newspaper  the  greatest  market¬ 
place,  but  it  informs  all  men  of  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  and  acquaints  them  daily  of  events  and 
conditions  everywhere  which  bear  upon  their  vital 
affairs.  Why  should  such  an  instrument  of  uni¬ 
versal  necessity  be  so  largely  a  gift  enterprise,  as 
it  is?  Why  should  it  not  be  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  VcJue  of  the  service  it  renders  the  community? 


'^HERE  are  two  principal  causes  of  the  news- 
^  paper’s  comparative  lack  of  growth  ]  in  pros¬ 
perity.  The  newspaper  industry  has  not  taken 
the  advantcige  to  which  it  is  entitled  of  its  worth 
to  those  whom  it  serves,  and  it  has  not  become  as 
efficient  in  manufacturing  as  have  pther  industries. 


It  gets  too  little  for  wl 
much  to  make  it. 


Its  charges  for  servici 
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ploy  it.  Advertising  rat! 
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The  newspaper  industry  has  not  sufficiently  valu¬ 
ed  this  “new  and  tremendously  powerful  factor*’ 
of  which  Professor  Fisher  speaks.  It  has  been  in¬ 
clined,  instead,  to  hold  to  its  old  household  gods 
long  past  their  usefulness,  and  persistently  to  shun 
new  ones.  Other  industries,  meanwhile,  have  been 
joyously  scrapping  their  old  gods  and  erecting  in 
their  place  new  and  more  profitable  mechanical 
deities,  as  rapidly  as  these  could  be  created. 

VV/ITHIN  the  past  year  two  events  have  occurred 
which  have  inaugurated  a  relaxation  of 
this  uneconomical  conservatism  —  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Wood  Press  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Automatic  Autoplate  machine.  This  press  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  net  hourly  average  rates  of 
production  beyond  40,000,  on  non-collect  runs, 
and  20,000,  on  collect  runs.  The  Automatic 
Autoplate  has  doubled  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
printing  plates  can  be  made.  Each  machine  enor¬ 
mously  diminishes  the  costs  and  the  time  consumed 
in  its  own  department.  The  value  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  inventions  to  the  industry  is  as  yet  only 
dimly  perceived,  but  their  general  introduction, 
which  has  now  begun,  will  go  far  toward  righting 
the  manufacturing  disadvantage  under  which  the 
newspaper  finds  itself. 

The  Wood  Press  and  the  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machine  have  been  created  in  response  to  the 
urgent  demand  of  the  trade  for  greater  and 
bulkier  issues  at  lower  cost. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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TO  PRESIDENT  BUTLER 

IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  as  wise  and 
public-spirited  as  is  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
would  tolerate  in  Columbia  University  a  course 
of  study  in  press  agentry,  no  matter  what  fancy 
name  may  conceal  it.  President  Butler  is  an  idealist. 
No  man  could  write  and  speak  the  words  he  has 
written  and  spoken  in  public  in  reference  to  our  form 
of  government,  with  public  opinion  sovereign,  and  fail 
instantly  to  comprehend  the  menace  which  lies  in  the 
so-called  “public  relations  counselor’’  trade.  If  the 
“Social  Economy"  department  of  instruction  at 
Columbia,  which  comprises  lectures,  readings  and  dis¬ 
cussion  during  only  one  evening  per  week,  with  a  fee 
of  only  $.10  per  Winter  session,  is  so  small  a  feature 
of  the  extension  curriculum  that  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  president,  perhaps  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  serve  a  good  cause  by  urging  it  upon  his  attention. 

George  A.  Hastings,  director  of  the  class,  in  a 
letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  sarcastically  defends  the  institution.  He 
holds  the  “spirit”  of  it  is  all  it  should  be,  and  that 
may  be  true.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  course  to 
instruct  men  and  women  in  the  “technique  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  press  and  other  media,"  by  distributing 
“news  and  feature  articles”  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  “special  campaigns  of  public  education  for 
specific  social  purposes.”  (We  quote  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  bulletin.) 

This  is  the  business  that  Ivy  L.  Lee,  Edward  L. 
Bernays,  William  B.  Shearer,  Thomas  R.  Shipp  and 
scores  more  that  might  be  named,  are  in — utilization 
of  the  press  and  other  media  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  favorable  or  unfavorable  opinion  for  specific 
■social  (but  mainly  commercial)  objects.  The  propa¬ 
ganda  stunt  has  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
responsible  journalism  and  our  objection  is  to  the 
fact  that  Columbia’s  course  tends  to  lend  to  the 
trade  an  anpearance  of  legitimacy  and  dignity. 

The  burden  of  harm  finally  falls  on  the  reading 
public.  Propaganda  can  only  represent  a  self-serving 
and  partisan  view.  Therefore  it  corrupts  the  stream 
of  public  information.  What  the  world  needs  is  truth, 
all  sides  of  every  story,  written  by  disinterested  hands, 
with  sources  carefully  identified.  No  good  comes 
from  “news  and  feature”  which  are  handed  out  by 
paid  agents  of  special  interests  and  published  as  if 
they  were  the  product  of  reporters  and  writers  whose 
sole  objective  is  to  serve  public  opinion.  A  deceitful, 
covert,  tricky  game,  the  meanest  imposition  on  public 
and  press  in  the  whole  realm  of  journalism  in  this 
day,  cannot  be  offered  in  the  curriculum  of  a  great 
university. 

President  Butler  has  extraordinary  powers  of 
abstract  analysis.  He  would  not  question  the  fact 
that  newspapers  should  not  publish  “news”  or  “feature 
articles”  written  by  a  person  in  the  pay  of  an  insti¬ 
tution,  social  Or  commercial,  that  proposes  to  profit 
from  the  publication.  He  would  instinctively  under¬ 
stand  how  the  selection  of  news  and  feature  articles 
must  be  controlled  from  within  the  editorial  office 
and  how  sources  must  be  identified.  He  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  potential  harm  in  a  system  of  organized 
propaganda,  utilizing  the  press  and  other  media, 
which  over-rides  the  disorganized  opposition.  He 
would  sense  the  ultimate  logic  of  such  a  course  as 
complete  demoralization  of  the  democratic  system. 
He  would  realize,  better  than  almost  any  one  we 
know,  how  propaganda  is  ideal  for  the  Russian  and 
Italian  dictatorships,  but  thoroughly  un-American. 
Finally,  he  would  perceive,  without  our  urging,  that 
if  this  dangerous  “technique”  is  offered  as  a  college 
course  even  for  unobjectionable  social  ends,  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  persons  it  would  be  used  for 
objects  which  might  imperil  the  press  and  poison  the 
stream  of  public  information. 

Consider  Shearer !  Read  the  testimony  now  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  Washington!  The  man  is  as  confident  of 
the  right  of  his  “specific  social  purpose”  as  any 
zealot  might  be,  yet  he  went  to  (Jeneva  in  the  pay 
of  shipbuilders  to  bedevil  public  opinion,  over-ride 
honest  consideration  of  a  vital  public  question,  influ¬ 
ence  the  judgment  of  responsible  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  newspaper  men,  all  for  the  outrageous 
purpose  of  continuing  a  profitable  trade  in  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  war. 

We  CMitend  that  Shearer  could  appropriately  in¬ 
struct  the  Columbia  class  in  public  relations.  The 


And  they  were  haughty,  and  committed  abom¬ 
ination  before  me:  therefore  I  took  them  away 
as  I  saw  good. — Ezekiel,  XVI;  50. 

rule  seems  to  fit  his  philosophy.  This  perhaps  is  a 
rough  way  of  saying  it.  No  doubt  the  spirit  of 
instruction  that  Mr.  Hastings  speaks  of  is  contrary 
to  Shearer  audacity.  But  when  Columbia  proposes 
to  shelter  a  propaganda  factory,  no  matter  what  its 
spirit  may  be,  there  should  be  no  mincing  of  words. 
Newspaperdom,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  devoted  to  independent  action  that  the  people 
may  know  all,  would  greatly  rejoice  if  President 
Butler  would  put  the  key  into  the  door  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  class-room  and  turn  it  for  all  time. 

South  Bend  Tribune,  edited  by  F.  A.  Miller, 
banned  the  advertising  of  a  local  playhouse 
because  of  the  shoto’s  character;  thereupon  the 
mayor  closed  the  place  as'  indecent.  The  pon¬ 
derer  must  reckon  zinth  the  public  service 
newspaper. 

WHY  NOT  SELL  OUT? 

WHY  not  sell  out  your  newspaper  to  a  crowd 
of  stock  promoters?  You  and  the  staff  have 
built  it  up  through  years  of  patient  and  hon¬ 
est  effort  and  it  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  your  town. 
Lean  years  are  forgotten  in  the  present  amazing  pros¬ 
perity.  Sell  out  and  get  rich  quick!  Promoters  will 
tell  you  how.  Your  newspaper  is  earning  14  per  cent 
on  its  modest  capitalization.  Therefore  the  stock  is 
worth,  we  shall  say,  $200  or  more  per  share  of  $100 
par  value.  The  promoter  will  compensate  you  with 
.some  cash  or  some  bonds  or  some  preferred  stock  in 
a  reorganized  company  of  increased  capitalization.  In 
the  reorganization  the  promoter  will  issue  common 
(voting)  stock,  of  which  he  will  retain  more  than  51 
per  cent.  He  will  be  able  to  pay,  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  earnings,  assuming  a  continuation  of  present 
conditions  and  the  effectiveness  of  plans  to  economize, 
all  of  the  obligations  on  the  bonds  and  preferred 
stock  and  also  set  aside  a  fund  for  bond  retirement. 
Still  some  will  be  left  to  pay  a  modest  dividend  on 
the  common  stock  which,  of  course,  at  the  start  will 
be  half  or  more  of  what  is  commonly  called  “water.” 

On  top  of  all  this,  you  and  your  staff  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  your  jobs  at  present  or  even  better 
wages,  till  further  notice  or  so  long  as  you  like  the 
new  boss  and  he  likes  you.  Will  he  write  a  personal 
service  contract  for  you?  Why,  certainly  he  will.  It 
is  all  very  simple.  You  get  your  money,  or  guaran¬ 
teed  securities.  All  life’s  worries  are  suddenly  at  an 
end  for  you.  Nothing  ahead  but  serene  irresponsibil¬ 
ity  as  regards  weekly  payrolls,  cost  of  newsprint, 
need  of  new  equipment,  difficulties  with  advertisers, 
contracts  with  unions  and  all  other  such  disagreeable 
obstacles  to  perfect  ease  of  mind  and  personal 
material  security.  The  time  to  sell  out  may  never 
come  again.  Better  hurry  up !  The  United  States 
may  now  be  at  the  peak  of  success,  with  hard  times 
in  the  offing. 

The  newspaper  business  is  just  a  business,  after  all. 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  grocery  business,  the 
five-and-ten-cent  store  business,  the  tea  business,  or 
the  department  store  business?  All  to  make  money, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  modem  short-cut  is  stock  manipu¬ 
lation.  Then,  too,  these  promoters  are  much  smarter 
people  than  you,  your  associates  or  even  your  lawyer. 
They  know  how  to  pile  up  quick  wealth.  And  they 
have  important,  though  perhaps  very  vague,  connec¬ 
tions  with  what  is  known  as  Big  Business.  You  are 
a  simple  and  direct  soul  and  couldn’t  understand  how 
a  newspaper  might  be  tied  in  some  vague  way  with  a 
chain  of  department  stores,  yet  not  become  a  glorified 
shopping  news. 

What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 

The  magazine  Time  nozv  claims  to  "actually 
print  more  real  nnvs  than  most  newspapers." 
Time  for  the  dailies  to  retire,  but  if  thev 
should,  just  where  would  Time  get  its  stuff P 


TWO  YEARS  TOO  LATE 

The  “big  drum”  beat  out  a  lot  of  ragtime  in  the 
stuffy  Senate  committee-room  during  the  week. 
The  business  in  hand  was  to  befoul  every  news¬ 
paper  man,  government  official  and  ship-building  client 
who  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  salubrious  game 
of  cleaning  up  a  fortune  from  a  publicity  racket.  It 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  amusing  events  of 
the  year,  were  its  consequences  less  important. 

No  experienced  person  with  half  a  grain  of  sense 
could  believe  more  than  a  fraction  of  Shearer’s  big 
talk,  but  the  trouble  about  that  sort  of  thing  is  that 
the  public  is  inexperienced.  Shearer’s  libels  on  great 
newspapers  and  ethical  newspaper  men  would  gain 
considerable  credence,  especially  among  those  who 
are  predisposed  to  scepticism  in  reference  to  news¬ 
paper  honor.  For  years  we  shall  be  hearing  gossip 
that  “the  press”  worked  secretly  for  war  profiteers 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  was  struggling  to 
get  free  of  the  debts  of  the  world  war.  Soap-boxers 
will  now  make  the  most  of  the  incident. 

Our  professional  complaint  is  that  the  newspaper 
men  who  covered  the  (Geneva  naval  armament  crai- 
ference  did  not  then  tell  the  Shearer  story.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  he  could  evade  any  good  police 
reporter,  who  meant  to  get  the  facts.  That  he  “got 
by”  the  experienced  international  correspondents  at¬ 
tending  that  sorry  conference  is  no  compliment  to 
them.  Our  unceasing  complaint  is  that  newspaper 
men  take  seriously  the  statements  of  irresponsible 
people,  putting  them  into  the  “news”  pot  and  stirring 
them  up  without  careful  consideration  of  their 
meaning,  purpose  or  source.  So  great  is  the  fear 
among  reporters  of  being  “beaten”  that  news  judg¬ 
ment  often  is  sacrificed  for  expediency.  The  Shearer 
tribe  are  effective  only  as  newspaper  men  accept 
them  at  face  value.  A  big  story  at  Geneva  was  that 
.Shearer  was  there,  coat-tails  and  tongue  flying,  in  the 
pay  of  individuals  or  concerns  having  a  financial  stake 
in  the  conference.  That  big  story  is  now  printed 
almost  two  years  too  late  to  aid  the  newspaper  cause. 

Washington  Post  uvnts  the  Congressional 
Record  inde.rcd.  We  approve,  but  envy  no 
one  the  job, 

STORM  BREWING 

The  sky  is  darkening  for  the  lobby  gentry  at 
Washington  though  something  seems  to  tell  us 
that  the  storm  might  yet  blow  over.  It  would  be 
unpleasant  for  many  people  and  interests  and  no  one 
knows  who  might  get  wet.  Still,  there  is  an  appar¬ 
ent  indignation  among  a  group  of  Senators,  born  of 
the  Shearer  revelations,  which  might  pry  the  lid  off 
more  than  part  way. 

Newspapers  would  welcome  it.  The  Washington 
correspondents  corps,  with  perhaps  a  few  minor  ex¬ 
ceptions,  would  dance  with  joy.  It  would  bare  some 
stuff,  long  hidden,  which  the  people  might  jolly  well 
know  all  about.  Let  it  come! 

Football!  Print  it  to  serve  the  cause  of 
youth. 

THE  “BLABBING”  CASE 

JAY  E.  HOUSE,  Philadelphia  columnist,  has  a 
legitimate  complaint  against  Editor  &  Publishu 
and  a  number  of  other  newspapers  for  mis-state¬ 
ment  of  his  recent  “blabbing”  case.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  after  Mr.  House  had  recently  visited  his  old 
home  in  Topeka  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Kansas 
summoned  some  dozen  perfectly  good  families  of 
that  city  to  explain  whether  they  had  served  booze 
to  Mr.  House,  when  a  guest  in  their  homes,  and  it 
was  all  embarrassing  and  unhappy  indeed.  The 
round-up  of  the  innocents  (all  denied  it),  resulted 
from  two  “private”  letters  that  Mr.  House  had 
written  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  jeering  at  non- 
enforcement.  The  League  made  these  “private”  letters 
public.  The  error  some  of  the  commentators,  our¬ 
selves  included,  fell  into  was  saying  that  Mr.  House 
had  originally  published  the  jeer  in  his  column,  but 
that  wasn’t  the  fact.  His  first  act  was  to  write 
letters,  but  later  he  took  the  matter  up  in  print.  “Life 
has  grown  too  complex  for  one  of  our  simple  nature,’ 
Mr.  House  now  writes.  One  of  its  complexities,  we 
still  think,  is  not  the  common  ethical  rule  to  respect 
hospitality. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  presi- 
J  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader,  has  been  named  as 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Hill 
Engir.eeering  Company,  of  Richmond, 
organized  to  manufacture  a  new  safety 
device  for  automobiles  invenTed  by  a 
Richmond  man. 

A.  W.  Robb,  managing  director  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  Mail,  re¬ 
turned  to  Halifax  this  week  after  a  short 
business  trip  in  New  York  City. 

A.  L.  Sherman,  editor  of  the  Grant 
County  Herald,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  seven  weeks’  trip  through 
Europe. 

Gordon  Taylor,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Molalla  (Ore.)  Pioneer  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greater  Clacka¬ 
mas  Union  of  clubs,  an  organization  of 
commercial  clubs  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resides. 

Robert  C.  Harbison,  editor  of  the  San 
Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  was  the  guest  of 
honor  recently  at  a  banquet  tendered  him 
by  200  employes  of  the  Sun  Company 
and  their  families  on  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the 
Sun. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
JJALE  DRYDEN,  of  Seattle,  has 
-L'  joined  the  Bellingham  (\Vash.) 
News,  as  circulation  manager,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Wike,  formerly  of  the  IValla  Walla 
Bulletin,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff. 

John  Krakower,  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Times-Union,  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  IVater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican- American. 

W.  A.  Payne,  general  manager  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  was  in 
New  York  City  this  week  on  a  business 
trip. 

.Man  L.  Houser,  for  14  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun,  has  been  advanced  to  business  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Walter  S.  Dayton,  re¬ 
signed. 

James  Arno  Kirkham,  for  several 
years  assistant  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Utah  Farmer,  Salt  Lake  City 
weekly,  and  with  that  magazine  since 
1912,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  subscription  business  in  Salt  Lake 
City  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Kirk¬ 
ham  Sales  Company. 

John  Hahn  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Robert  C.  ELLIOTT,  managing 
editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  is 
writing  a  new  daily  feature,  “Slants  on 
Life.” 

John  T.  Whitaker,  formerly  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  where  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  book  page  editor,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Royce  Brier,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  staff,  and  Mrs.  Brier  recently 
spent  their  vacation  visiting  relatives  and 
friends  in  Everett,  Wash. 

J.  North  Bigbee,  has  resigned  as  au¬ 
tomobile  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  to  become  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  in  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University,  Dallas. 

E.  M.  Souder,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  convales¬ 
cing  at  his  home  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Eric  Evan  Tyler,  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-News,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald. 

Kent  (Wash.)  Valley  News  announces 
several  changes  in  staff.  Edwin  Tingel- 
stad  has  come  from  Silverton,  Ore.,  to 
be  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  News,  while 
G.  C.  Henriksen,  former  manager,  is  now 
in  charge  of  advertising.  H.  E.  Witten 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Four  new  local 
correspondents  have  been  added. 

William  I.  MeVey,  news  editor,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation,  which  he  spent 
in  Canada. 


R.  J.  Lambert,  legislative  reporter  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  vacation  visit  to 
Hope,  Camden  and  Conway,  Ark. 

Miss  Jane  Kiefer  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  Miss  Mary  Hannigan  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  are  editing  the  woman’s  page 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Even¬ 
ing,  succeeding  Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Ellis 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Barret,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  operate  a  tea  room  in  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Douglas  Smith  Dales,  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  ((Tonn.)  Republican  staff,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  after  a  vacation  in  New 
York  City. 

Stoddard  King,  columnist  on  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokestnan-Review,  was 
recently  the  chief  speaker  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Portland  ((Dre.)  Association  of 
Credit  Men. 

Quentin  Schmidt,  former  member  of 
the  staff,  Tenino  (Wash.)  Thurston 
County  Independent,  has  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Washington. 

Martin  V.  Merritt,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Westwood  (N.J.)  News,  and  now  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Topics  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York  City,  leaves 
that  organization  Oct.  15,  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes  (N.J.)  Bulletin. 

Charles  Miles,  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Chronicle  staff,  has  returned  to  his  paper 
after  a  visit  in  Chehalis,  Wash. 

Allen  H.  Hubbard,  manager  of  the 
photographic  studio  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  resigned  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Gardner  Roberts, 
news  photographer. 

Leslie  Brown,  son  of  Monte  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Daily 
Journal  _  of  Commerce,  has  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Journalism. 

Bartholomew  F.  Griffin,  of  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  staff,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  final  session  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Association  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion  Directors,  in  Greenfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  28. 

Otto  Scheiterle,  sports  editor  of  the 
Olean  (N.Y.)  Herald,  underwent  a 
minor  operation  at  the  Mountain  Clinic 
in  Olean,  recently. 

Harry  Mullaney,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  Buffalo  Times  city  staff  to 
join  the  federal  prohibition  enforcement 
service,  has  returned  to  the  Times. 

Allen  Tilden,  sports  editor  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  is 
spending  a  vacation  at  his  former  home, 
(ireencastle,  Ind. 

Philip  N.  Sanborn  will  represent  the 
Boston  Globe  on  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Yankee  Division  which  left  Boston 
Sept.  28  enroute  to  the  dedication  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Yankee  Division’s  Memorial 
church  at  Belleau,  France,  Oct.  10. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Hal  M.  Stamlzv 


JJAL  M.  STANLEY  has  been  corre- 
spending  secretary  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  for  20  years,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the 
position  even 
though  he  left 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  1912  Jo 
become  Commis- 
sioner  of  Com- 
tnerce  and  Labor 
of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Born  in  Dublin, 
Ga.,  June  9,  1866, 
and  christened 
Harris  McCall, 
Mr.  Stanley  has 
been  known  to 
his  fellow  news¬ 
paper  men  during  his  entire  career  as 
Hal  M.  He  first  rose  to  office  in  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  when  he  was 
selected  by  a  group  of  editors  in  1907 
to  run  against  Walter  S.  Coleman,  editor 
of  the  Cedartown  Standard  who  had 
held  the  office  of  president  for  what  they 
believed  was  too  lengthy  a  period. 

Mr.  Stanley  won  the  election  by  a 
narrow  margin  and  served  in  the  office 
until  1909,  when  he  refused  to  be  a 
candidate  a  third  time  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  originally  run  in  order  to 
break  up  the  long  term  idea.  Following 
this  he  was  elected  recording  secretary 
and  has  held  the  job  since. 

In  1912  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Commerce  and  I.abor  was  created  by 
the  state  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  nominated 
by  some  of  his  friends.  Receiving  the 
support'  of  every  weekly  in  the  state  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  and  has  been  re¬ 
elected  until  the  present  day.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
editors’  group  and  makes  arrangements 
for  nearly  all  conventions  and  trips  taken 
by  the  association.  In  addition  to  his 
commerce  office  Mr.  Stanley  holds  an¬ 
other  state  position  as  head  of  the  state 
industrial  compensation  board. 


W.  A.  Huggins,  formerly  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  more 
recently  telegraph  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  News,  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  suc¬ 
ceeding  M.  V.  Depew,  who  has  ^en 
placed  in  charge  of  make-up.  Virgil 
W’yatt,  formerly  city  hall  and  court  house 
reporter,  has  been  made  assistant  on  the 
city  desk. 

James  R.  Traverton,  farm  editor  of 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Gene  Travis,  formerly  of  the  Mem- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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phis  Press-Scimitar,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Atlanta  Georgian,  has 
rejoined  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  as 
special  assignment  man. 

Seth  E.  Irwin,  former  Watertown  and 
Syracuse  newspaper  man,  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  New  York  State  bar.  He  was 
graduated  from  Syracuse  University  Law 
school  in  1928. 

Ross  Young,  formerly  of  the  Memphis 
Press  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
recently  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  Appeal,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  of  a  Tom  Thumb  Golf 
Course  recently  established  in  Memphis. 

Ray  Williams,  who ,  recently  left  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  to 
join  the  sales  staff  of  the  Sun  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  has  rejoined  the  paper. 

J.  H.  Heffron,  sports  editor  of  the 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  been 
elected  commander  of  Anaheim  Post  No. 
72  of  the  American  Legion. 

Pcrcival  A.  Bachelder,  city  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
and  Mrs.  Bachelder  observed  the  25th 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  Saturday, 
Sept'.  28. 

^rl  PlowmM,  telegraph  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  returned  Sept.  30 
after  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  Arkansas. 

Stephen  Bryce  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  staff,  has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Columbus,  O.  Bryce  formerly 
worked  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarence  A.  McGrew,  city  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  is  a  patient 
in  Mercy  Hospital  in  that  city,  where  he 
recently  underwent  a  major  operation. 

J.  N.  Aiken,  associate  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  is  author 
of  a  paper,  entitled  “The  South’s  Lost 
Leadership,’’  which  appears  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  number  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review,  published  by  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

John  Craddock  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press. 

Sterling  Tracy,  former  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Yale  University,  is  writing 
editorials  for  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  Tracy  worked  for  the  Commercial 
Appeal  before  going  to  Yale. 

E.  T.  Hitchcock,  city  editor  of  the 
North  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News,  was  injured  severely  when  a  truck 
ran  into  the  rear  of  the  automobile  which 
he  was  driving  near  his  home.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  car  was  wrecked. 

Arthur  N.  Chamberlin,  formerly  of  the 
AVm>  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary  to  Police 
Commissioner  Whalen. 

F.  W.  Ellis,  former  reporter  on  the 
North  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Press,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  Community  News,  re¬ 
cently  started  to  serve  Elast  Hollywood, . 
Atwater  Park  and  South  Glendale. 

Anthony  Wuerter  has  joined  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times  as  reporter.  He  has  just 
returned  from  two  years  in  Africa. 

Theodore  E.  Buell,  general  assignment 
man,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  re¬ 
turned  Sept.  28  from  a  vacation,  divided 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  his  former 
home,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Fred  Welch, 
East  Hartford  reporter  for  the  Courant, 
departed  for  his  vacation  on  the  same 
day,  bound  for  New  York  City. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  city  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  returned  last  week 
from  a  vacation,  spent  at  Manasquam, 
N.  J. 

Donald  W.  Smith,  formerly  on  the  city 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  shifted  to  cover  Wethersfield,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Hartford,  supplanting  Lawrence 
Kipp,  resigned. 

Robert  Kirkland,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
from  the  IVilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
Nnvs  to  enter  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Barton  Pattie  has  been  added  to  the 
sports  department  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
T  imes-Dispatch. 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  sports  editor,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  York  and  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  In  his  absence  (Jeorge  Shtof- 


man  of  the  local  staff  is  acting  as  sports 
editor. 

Donald  Klapper  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  succeed¬ 
ing  Clark  R.  Kuhns,  who  has  entered 
the  insurance  field  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Nicolina  Flammia  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Democrat  news  staff,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  where  she  will  major  in  art. 

Ernest  G.  Armstrong,  formerly  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and  the 
Flushing  Evening  Journal,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Nerv  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 

George  Arnold  has  been  transferred 
from  the  writing  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  to  the  copy  desk. 

George  Lynn,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram,  returned  to  his 
desk  this  week  after  a  I'wo  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Montreal.  E.  E.  Irvine,  head  of 
the  Telegram  copy  desk,  also  returned 
from  vacation  this  week. 

Arthur  Mefford,  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  N^s,  has  joined  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  city  staff. 

A.  L.  Schlosser,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  returned  this  week 
from  a  month’s  vacation. 

Frank  Spalding  Kelley,  formerly  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  more 
recently  head  copy  reader  for  the  Long 
Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  has 
been  made  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Star. 

Madelaine  Love  Young,  society  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Press  Club  of 
that  city  is  now  located  in  New  York  en¬ 
gaged  in  magazine  work. 

St.  John  McClean,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  politics  for  the  Long  Island  City 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Star  for  the  past  several 
months,  has  been  made  news  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  David  A.  Butler,  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Press  of  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  McClean  was,  until  a  few 
months  ago,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal. 

George  F.  Downer,  sports  editor  of 
the  Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Leslie  R.  Gage  as  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  athletic  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Jack  Martin,  sports  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Martin  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
from  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  hospital. 

Witmer  Eberle,  former  sports  editor 
on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  has  re¬ 
turned  and  is  now  covering  Pennsylvania 
state  capitol  news. 

Wilbar  Halbert  reporter  on  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  has  been  promoted 
to  city  editor. 

James  W.  Mulroy,  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nenvs,  has  left  to  become 
publicity  director  for  the  National  Out¬ 
board  Motor  Boat  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

E.  E.  Pierson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph, 
was  to  sail  for  Spain,  Saturday,  (Dct.  5 
for  a  two  month  tour  of  Mediterranean 
countries. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

OHN  F.  GRIFFIN,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  Olean  (N.Y.)  Herald,  to  Miss 
Helen  Jean  Oviatt,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Lucille  Katner  of  the  society  depart¬ 
ment,  to  Ralph  Terbille,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Toledo  News-Bee,  re¬ 
cently.  Mrs.  Terbille  will  continue  her 
newspaper  work. 

G.  Laurence  Meier,  city  editor  of  the 
Woodland  (Cal,)  Daily  Democrat,  to 
Miss  Marie  Hands  of  Stockton  in  the 
latter  city  Sept.  14.  They  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  Mexico. 

Emory  C.  Van  Loan,  president  of  the 
Hudson  Republican  (Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star, 
to  Mrs.  Alma  E.  Nagle,  of  Auburn,  Pa., 
at  Auburn,  Sept.  28. 

Reva  Ekleberry,  editorial  librarian  of 
the  Toledo  News-Bee,  to  Earl  Karcher, 


compositor  on  the  Toledo  Blade,  re¬ 
cently. 

Miss  Ida  Katherine  Cronin,  of  Water- 
bury,  to  Harry  A.  DeVorken,  until  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican- American  advertising  staff,  in 
Boston  Aug.  17. 

Max  Ninman,  editor  of  the  Reedsburg 
(Wis.)  Times,  a  former  Madison,  Wis., 
newspaper  man  and  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
L.  Wiesler  of  Milwaukee  Sept.  27  in 
Milwaukee. 

Thomas  J.  O’Neil,  news  editor  of  the 
.Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  to  Miss 
Lillian  G.  Betters,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  30. 

Murray  G.  Tanner,  capital  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
to  Miss  Margaret  E.  McRae,  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30. 

Miss  Anna  O’Malley  of  the  Boston 
American  staff  to  Thomas  F.  Curley  of 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  at  Roslindale,  Mass., 
Sept.  28. 

Walter  Stuart,  editor  of  the  West 
Union  (W.  Va)  Record  to  Miss  Essie  C. 
Warren  in  Carson,  Va.,  recently 

Charles  Palmer,  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  staff,  to  Miss  Lois  Meade  Patten, 
at  Lexington,  Mass.,  Sept.  28. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JOSEPH  S.  ROGERS,  of  Universal 
Service,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  and  Atlantic  City. 

James  S.  Sheehy,  night  manager  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  detailed  to  cover 
the  “round-the-Pacific”  cruise  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  Hillman,  Universal  Service 
correspondent  in  Berlin,  is  spending  a 
few  months’  vacation  in  New  York. 

William  MacGiliphray,  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  formerly  state  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has 
been  transferred  to  California  by  the 
A.  P. 

George  Haladjian  of  the  Paris  bureau 
of  Associated  Press  has  been  transferred 
to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  as  correspondent. 

Frank  H.  King  of  the  Associated  Press 
London  bureau,  who  has  been  serving  ox 
the  New  York  cable  desk  for  the  past 
three  months,  left  this  week  to  visit  his 
parents  at  Columbia,  Mo.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  King  and  their  son, 
Frank,  jr.  They  will  return  to  I/^ndon 
Nov.  1. 

James  P.  Howe,  Peking  correspondent 
of  Associated  Press,  is  making  a  tour  of 
Manchuria  visiting  Harbin,  Mukden  and 
other  places  affected  by  the  Chinese- 
Riissian  hostilities. 

Victor  Eubank,  formerly  of  the  A.P. 
San  Francisco  bureau,  sailed  on  the 
Leviathan  last  week  to  spend  a  month 
working  in  the  London  bureau  from 
where  he  will  go  to  Moscow  to  relieve 
James  A.  Mills  as  chief  of  bureau.  Mills 
will  go  to  London. 

Harold  B.  Braman  of  the  Associated 
Press  Columbus  bureau  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  I^tin-American  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York. 


FLASHES 


In  some  of  the  larger  cities  schools  for 
teaching  women  to  shop  are  being  estab¬ 
lished.  Now  it’s  up  to  somebody  to  en¬ 
dow  one  of  our  leading  universities  with 
a  professorship  to  let  birds  know  what 
their  wings  are  for. — Norristown  Times- 
Herald. 


New  York  Campaign  Question: 
What’s  the  guy  who  murdered  Arnold 
Rothstein  running  for? — New  York 
American. 


Our  own  hunch  about  the  person  who 
has  been  listening  in  on  the  Hon.  Jimmy 
is  that  it  was  somebody  who  is  preparing 
a  book  on  the  American  Wise  Crack. — 
Edward  Hope,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Another  thing  your  dearest  friend 
won’t  tell  you  is  that  you  are  foolish  to 
believe  everything  you  read  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  ad. — Los  Angeles  Times. 
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ON  THE  eighth  floor  of  a  new  factory  building  in  Brooklyn, 
a  door  bears  this  significant  inscription;  ^Tlease  ring  twice.’’ 
Behind  this  door  are  alert  minds  .  .  .  men  wholly  absorbed  in 
their  tasks  .  .  .  men  with  watchful  eyes,  sensitive  fingers  .  .  . 
other  men  carefully  jotting  down  statistics  for  still  others  to  analyze. 


This  door  is  the  entrance  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  department  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  The  men 
are  finding  out,  in  a  severely  practical 
way,  just  how  much  punishment  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  Linotype  machine  will 
stand  .  . ..  discovering  hidden  strength 
here  and  there . . .  and  multiplying  that 
strength  many  more  times  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  that  Linotypes  the  world 
over  may  fulfil  their  destiny  for  depend¬ 
ability  and  efficiency  in  operation. 


In  this  department  new  devices  are 
tested,  tested,  tested.  Some  of  them 
have  been  running  over  two  years  .  .  . 
because  these  men  must  know  . . .  they 
cannot  guess  . . .  they  take  nothing  for 
granted . . .  they  demand  results. 

Here  the  theories  of  inventors  meet 
a  proving  ground  . . .  plans  which  look 
well  on  paper  are  discovered  to  have 
faults — and  are  re-planned  to  correct 
those  faults. . . .  Here,  nothing  is  worth 
a  tinker’s  dam  unless  it  works . . .  works 


the  Linotype  way,  with  no  apologies  for 
atmospheric  or  climatic  changes  .  .  . 
with  no  fussing  and  fiddling  on  the  part 
of  the  craftsman  to  make  it  work. 

Here,  new  alloys  are  tested  in  com¬ 
parison  with  presently  used  metals  .  .  . 
to  see  if  a  practical,  workable  Linotype 
part  may  be  increased  in  strength  or  ef¬ 
ficiency  . . .  nothing  is  left  undone  that 
might  better  the  Linotype  in  even  the 
smallest  detail . . .  because  trifles  are  im¬ 
portant  .  .  .  because  constant,  contin¬ 
uous  experiment  and  proving  are  worth 
while — both  to  the  Company  and  to  its 
customers. 

Through  this  and  other  departments, 
the  Linotype  has  given  the  printing 
world  the  Slug  as  a  unit  of  composition 
instead  of  single  types,  the  circulating 
matrix,  the  spaceband,  the  power-driven 
keyboard,  the  two-letter  matrix,  the 
quick-change  magazine,  front  removal 
of  magazines,  the  42-pica  Linotype,  the 
multiple-magazine  Linotype,  the  basic 
unit  with  one,  two  or  three  magazines 
(191 1) ,  the  text-and-display  Linotype 
with  main  and  auxiliary  magazines 
operating  from  one  power-driven  key¬ 
board,  the  72  channel  magazine,  the  dis¬ 
play  machine,  the  text-and-display  ma¬ 
chine,  the  multiple  distributor,  the  two 
pitch  distributor  screws,  the  universal 
mold,  the  four-mold  disk,  the  recessed 
mold,  the  automatic  font  distinguisher, 
the  universal  knife  block,  the  sorts 
stacker  and  multiple  sorts  stacker,  the 
universal  ejector . . . 

These  innovations  and  time-saving 
devices  have  been  worth  while. 


LmOTYPeO  IN  THE  NARCISS 
ANo  Cloister  families. 
EXCEPT  LARGE  TITLE  LINE. 
Decoration  ;  matrix  slide. 
e  PT.  No.  ia40A 


MEKGENTHALEK  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY  .  .  0  ^»..lINOTYPE"«"-0 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED  •  •  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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DANES  PLANNING  CIRCULATION  AUDIT, 
BETTER  ADVERTISING  TERMS 

John  Ben»on,  President  of  A.A.A.A.,  Tells  of  Steps  Taken 
by  Publishers  and  Agents  at  Meeting  Which 
He  Addressed  in  Copenhagen 


PLANS  to  apply  American  standards 
and  methods  to  the  advertising  situa¬ 
tion  in  Denmark  were  approved  at  a 
meeting  of  Danish  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agents  in  Copenhagen  following 
the  Berlin  convention  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  by  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  who  recently  returned  to  New 
York  from  Europe. 

Final  action  had  not  been  taken  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Benson  to 
leave  the  meeting,  but  the  discussion  in¬ 
dicated  tliat  the  proposals  would  be 
adopted. 

At  this  meeting,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Benson,  “The  evik  of  the 
business  were  freely  discussed,  such  as 
unknown  and  false  circulation,  lack  of 
uniformity  in  rates,  variable  commis¬ 
sions,  price  competition  between  agents, 
unfair  competition  between  publishers 
and  agents  for  the  advertiser’s  business. 
I  was  asked  to  address  the  meeting ;  told 
them  about  the  A.  B.  C.  quantitative 
analysis  of  circulation,  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 
qualitative  analysis,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  publisher  recognition  of  agents, 
uniform  commissions,  etc.  It  was 
planned  to  appoint  a  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  president  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  association,  who  is  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  man,  a  local  American  advertising 
agent,  and  some  public  man  who  would 
command  implicit  confidence.  This  com¬ 
mittee  would  represent  the  advertising 
association  and  be  empowered  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  proper  audit  of  circulation,  hire 
the  auditors  and  publish  the  results;  it 
would  also  formulate  terms  on  which 
publishers  should  recognize  advertising 
agents  and  grant  a  commission ;  it  would 
require  agents  to  agree  to  retain  their 
full  commission  of  1S%  and  publishers 
to  agree  not  to  offer  advertisers  better 
terms  than  agents  can  afford.  This  is  a 
real  beginning  towards  improvement  and 
may  be  a  long  stride  towards  American 
standards  of  advertising. 

“If  the  smaller  Danish  experiment 
works  out,  it  could  be  used  as  a  success¬ 
ful  model  in  the  larger  fields  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  etc." 

Mr.  Benson  said  he  believed  the  Ber¬ 
lin  convention  “will  give  to  continental 
advertising  as  much  of  a  boost  toward 
improvement  as  the  London  convention 
gave  to  English  advertising  five  years 
ago." 

His  statement  adds  • 

“A  very  interesting  feature  of  the 

convention  was  the  advertising  ex¬ 

hibition  held  by  German  advertising  and 
publishing  interests.  A  remarkable  dis¬ 
play  of  window  trim,  posters  and  novel¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  show  window  designs 
in  modern  style  were  very  attractive, 

using  mannikins  which  all  but  talked  and 
walked.  The  poster  display  was  equally 
remarkable.  The  novelties  were  in¬ 
genious.  It  seemed  apparent  that  Ger¬ 
many  leads  in  these  three  respects. 

“On  every  hand  one  sees  evidence  of 
(iermany’s  rapid  recovery  from  the 

effects  of  war;  people  on  the  streets  are 
well  fed,  well  clothed  and  contented  look¬ 
ing.  Buildings  and  streets  are  well  kept. 
Stores  are  well  stocked.  People  are  busy. 
In  Denmark  there  are  even  better  evi¬ 
dences  of  well  being.  The  people  are 
well  off,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  with 
a  high  average  purchasing  power,  per¬ 
haps  the  highest  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
gornl  market  in  these  northern  countries 
for  American  goods;  they  are  regarded 
as  superior,  and  the  people  have  the 
money  to  buy. 

“Advertising  in  Germany  and  Denmark 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  American 
imports.  I  understand  that  in  Denmark 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  national 
advertising  carried  is  of  American 
origin;  and  in  a  big  daily  like  Berlinske 
Tidende,  Conenh^en,  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  advertising  revenue,  local  and 
national,  is  contributed  by  American  ad¬ 


vertisers.  This  large  contribution  should 
give  us  a  considerable  voice  in  advo¬ 
cating  sound  advertising  methods,  cer¬ 
tified  circulations,  uniform  rates  and 
commissions. 

“It  is  estimated  that  there  are  300 
German  agents  doing  something  over  one 
hundred  million  marks  a  year  and  about 
five  thousand  publications;  altogether  too 
many  agents  and  too  many  papers.  A 
very  few  do  a  large  business ;  one  agency 
has  a  total  volume  of  thirty-six  million 
marks ;  another  of  twenty-five  million. 
This  is  a  handicap  to  reform,  esj^cially 
in  view  of  the  loose  organization  of 
agents  and  publishers,  who  fight  each 
other  bitterly  for  the  little  business  they 
have  so  far  developed.  The  American 
agency  branches  are  building  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  and  getting  it  at  a 
higher  price  than  is  being  obtained  by 
local  agents.  Foreign  advertisers  recog¬ 
nize  the  superior  service  of  the  American 
agency  and  are  af^rently  willing  to 
pay  more  for  it.” 


AIDS  REFORESTATION 


Detroit  New*  Accept*  $100  Donation* 
for  RepleBi*king  Tract* 

The  Detroit  News,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Michigan  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission,  has  evolved  a  plan 
for  the  reforesting  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  the  cut-over  land  of 
the  state,  once  the  main  source  of  supply 
for  white  and  Norway  pine  for  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  than  ten  million  acres 
of  cut-over  pine  land  in  the  state,  more 
than  one  and  one-third  million  being 
owned  by  the  state  through  reversion 
because  of  failure  on  the  part  of  private 
interests  to  pay  taxes,  and  approximately 
250,000  acres  per  year  are  reverting  to 
the  state  through  the  same  process. 

Under  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
News,  any  citizen  may  send  a  donation 
of  $100  to  the  newspaper  to  cover  the 
labor  cost  of  planting  seedling  white, 
Norway  and  Jack  pines  on  40  acres  of 
land,  the  state  to  furnish  the  trees  and 
meet  any  other  expenses  involved.  No 
donation  will  be  received  for  the  planting 
of  less  than  40  acres,  but  no  maximum 
limit  is  set. 

As  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed 
those  who  participated  in  contributing 
will  be  notified  of  its  exact  location,  and 
the  News  will  erect  at  a  location  on  the 
tract  an  indestructible  metal  sign  bearing 
the  name  of  the  donor  or  donors,  and 
the  size  of  the  acreage  planted. 


AD  MANAGER  TO  WED 


Miss  Eleanor  R.  Kelly,  foreig;n  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
fircnitio  Telegram  will  be  married  Oct. 
8,  to  George  G.  Newton  prominent  real 
estate  man  of  Superior. 


•[NEWSPAPER  pub- 
Ushers  don’t  award 
their  esteem  lightly. 
Hence  our  pride  when,- 
in  mentioning  the  fore- 
most  newspapers  of 
North,  South,  Ekist  and 
West,  they  stipulate  in 
the  South — The  Florida 


Times-Union. 


^hc  tithes -Ihiion 

_  JACKSON%lI.l.E.FLA. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

Announcement  of  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Legal 
News  was  made  recently  in  Olympia, 
Wash.  The  incorporators  are  Charles 
A  Barron  and  Lloyd  R.  Barron  and  the 
sum  is  $5,000. 

“Le  Programme,"  a  weekly  printed  in 
the  French  language,  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept. 

The  new  publication  contained  four  pages 
of  five  columns  each  in  its  first  issue. 
Leo  P.  Flamion  is  general  manager. 

South  Side  Weekly  Tribune,  with  18 
pages  of  eight  columns  each,  made  its 
bow  to  St.  Louis  Sept.  25.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  from  3900  South  Broadway.  A.  E. 
Bryant,  the  editor,  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  secretary  of  the  Cherokee 
Business  Association,  a  South  side  or¬ 
ganization.  J.  Clarence  Onions,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Cherokee  Community  News. 

The  White  Center  (Wash.)  Chronicle 
started  publication  Sept.  5. 

With  W.  P.  Stuart,  a  veteran  Arizona 
newspaper  man  as  publisher,  the  Pres¬ 
cott  (Ariz.)  Courier  made  its  appearance 
.Sept.  22. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

CW.  BLACK,  publisher  of  the 
•  Thayer  (Mo.)  News,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Davis  and  Williams,  newspaper 
men  of  Mansfield,  it  was  announced 
Sept.  27. 

Horace  E.  Baker,  graduated  from  the 
school  of  journlism.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  last  spring,  has  purchased  the  Los- 
tant  (Ill.)  News,  a  weekly. 

Spring  Valley  (Minn.)  Mercury,  a 
weekly  which  has  been  published  by  the 
I^ngworthy  family  for  half  a  century, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Tribune  Company. 

East  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
has  purchased  the  Poteau  (Okla.)  Le- 
Flore  County  Sun,  from  Fred  G.  Cowles, 
publisher  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
News-Capital  and  Charles  H.  Cowles. 

New  Salem  (N.D.)  Journal  has  been 
sold  to  John  L.  Owens  of  Hazen,  N.  D., 


by  Edward  Sullivan,  who  established 
the  weekly  in  1907. 

Elliott  Hayes,  son  of  William  A. 
Hayes,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  bar,  has  taken  over 
the  Sa^  City  (Wis.)  Pioneer  Press, 
first  German  newspaper  published  in 
Wisconsin.  He  succeeds  Max  Ninman, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper  for  the 
past  thirty  years. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


’  historical  and  industrial  edition,  72 
pages.  Sept.  25.  A  feature  of  the  edition 
was  an  eight-page  rotogravure  section  of 
historical  scenes. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
annual  real  estate  and  building  section,  12 
pages.  Sept.  29. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald,  sup¬ 
plement  for  Henry  Pagel  &  Son,  Sept. 
26. 


Moscoiv  (Idaho)  Daily  Star-Mirror, 
34-page  20th  anniversary  edition.  Sept. 
18. 

Childress  (Tex.)  Daily  Index,  Child¬ 
ress  State  Fair  edition.  Sept.  15,  42  pages. 

Geneva^  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  four 
sections  in  observance  of  the  sesqui- 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  march  of 
General  John  Sullivan’s  army  through 
the  Finger  Lakes  region.  Sept.  28. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard,  special  radio  section.  Sept.  29,  12 
pages. 


SCHOOLS 

D  EGISTRATION  in  the  20  courses 
of  the  University  of  Iowa’s  school 
of  journalism  has  increased  14  per  cent 
this  year,  to  a  total  of  485,  according  to 
F.  L.  Moot,  director. 

Two  Buffalo  newspaper  men  are  in¬ 
structors  in  this  year’s  evening  session  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  Thomas  C. 
Brown,  editorial  writer  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  is  conducting  a  class  in 
essay  and  editorial  writing.  William  R. 
Meldrum,  chief  editorial  writer,  Buffalo 
Ez’ening  Netvs,  is  teaching  a  class  in 
exposition. 


Most  of  the  Newspapers  in  the 
Larger  Chains  Rely  upon 
Wood  Dry  Mats 

ROUP  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  use 
exceptional  care  in  selecting  their 
materials  and  supplies.  Thus  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  we  point  to  the  fact  that 
over  75%  of  the  papers  in  the  larger 
chains  eu-e  using  Wood  Dry  Mats  exclu¬ 
sively. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

SniLWATER.  N.Y. 


Moistenlnc 

Equipmaat 


Scorchar* 


ALWAYS  UNIFOAM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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LENGTHENED  SHADOWS  OF  MANY  MEN 


THOMAS  M.  CRABB 


Writer 
New  York 


JOHN  D.  ANDERSON 
Account  RepreeenUtiTe 
New  York 


Some  businesses  reflect  the  character 
and  ability  of  one  man.  In  this  day  of  larger 
and  larger  operating  units,  businesses  reflect 
increasingly  the  character  and  ability  of  a 
group  of  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
management  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  advertising 
that  each  agency,  whether  large  or  small,  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  its  staff. 


ANNE  M.  VESELY 
Accounting  Dcpnrtment 
New  York 


W.  FRANKLIN  MOORE 
Aceonat  Repretonutivc 
New  York 


CLARENCE  L.  DAVIS 


Vic^Preoident 
and  Account  Reprcaentativc 
Buffalo 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

ADVERTISING 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO;  McCormick  Building 


BOSTON:  10  Stale  Street 


BUFFALO:  Band  Building 
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VETERAN  CAMERAMAN  DIES 


Jack  Palmer  of  Cbicago  Time*  Cited 
for  BraToiy  in  War 

Jack  Glenclenning  Palmer,  48,  member 
of  the  photographic  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Illustrated  Times  and  a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  camera  man,  died  Sept.  27  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  had  served  on  almost  every 
paper  in  Chicago  and  before  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Times,  Chicago’s  tab¬ 
loid,  had  been  for  some  time  with  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Bom  in  England,  Palmer  came  to  the 
United  States  when  very  young.  When 
this  country  declared  war,  he  tried  tb  en¬ 
list  in  the  American  army,  but  was  re¬ 
jected.  He  then  joined  the  Canadian  in¬ 
fantry.  saw  service  overseas  and  was 
wounded  several  times,  winning  two  cita¬ 
tions  for  bravery.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  son,  Robert,  a  camera  man 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death  was  also  seriously 
ill  with  pneumonia. 


WILLIAM  M.  OWENS 


Treasurer  of  Minneapolis  Tribune  for 
23  Years  Dies  at  74 

William  M.  Owens,  treasurer  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  for  the  past  23 
years,  died  Sept.  25  at  his  home  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr. 
Owens  was  74  years  old,  having  been 
born  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  in  1855. 

For  many  years  he  lived  in  Eau 
Qaire,  Wis.,  where  he  was  prominent 
in  both  business  and  public  affairs  and 
held  several  municipal  offices.  Mr. 
Owens  in  1887  married  Miss  Anna 
Murphy,  a  sister  of  F.  E.  Murphy, 
present  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Owens  is  survived  by  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  son,  Leo 
Owens,  is  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer-Press  for  the  Riddcr 
Brothers. 


GEORGE  LACEY  DEAD 

George  Lacey,  photographer  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  died  last 
Monday,  of  tuberculosis.  He  was  for 
13  years  a  cameraman  on  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  He  started  his  career  in  1916 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 
During  the  world  war  he  was  a  member 
of  the  army  photographic  division,  as¬ 
signed  to  Washington. 
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Edwin  p.  Gardner,  66.  publisher 

of  the  Ontario  County  Journal  at 
Canandaig^,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  38  years, 
died  in  his  home  recently  after  a  long 
illness. 

Juuus  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
mony  (Minn.)  News,  a  weekly,  died 
Sept.  26.  The  funeral  was  held  Sept.  29. 

Eugene  L.  Falk,  63,  attorney  for  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  business 
associate  of  its  publisher,  William  J.  Con¬ 


ners,  for  many  years,  died  Sept.  28  in 
New  York  while  visiting  a  friend. 

H.  M.  Ballantyne,  76,  identified  with 
the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  36  years 
as  circulation  manager  and  later  on  the 
advertising  staff,  died  Sept.  26. 

Jacob  M.  Turney,  61,  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  New  York  Times  for 
30  years,  first  as  a  compositor  and  later 
as  a  proofreader,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Olson,  55,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
newspaper  man,  died  Sept.  27  as  a  result 
of  a  motor  accident  the  day  before. 

Howard  C.  Moody,  father  of  Clarence 
E.  Moody,  newspaper  man  of  Worcester, 
Boston  and  Portland,  died  Sept.  23  at 
his  home.  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Christ  Bress,  34,  writer  for  the 
.dtlantis.  New  York  Greek  newspaper, 
was  killed  Sept.  16  in  a  motor  accident 
near  Plymouth,  Wis. 

George  Keitzel,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  Votfkefreund,  died 
in  his  home  in  Buffalo,  Sept.  29. 

H.  N.  Anderson,  69,  pioneer  resident 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  father  of  N.  E. 
Anderson,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  died  Sept.  27  at 
his  home. 

Mrs.  Laura  Miller,  27,  wife  of 
Delaskie  Miller,  city  editor  of  the  Atchi¬ 
son  (Ka.)  Globe,  died  Sept.  27  of  heart 
disease  and  other  complications.  Mrs. 
.Miller  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Cowdery  of  Neodesha,  Kan.,  owner  of 
the  Neodesha  Daily  Sun,  and  for  a  while 
was  city  editor  of  her  mother’s  paper. 
Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Chet  Bungcr, 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Sun. 

Mrs.  Louise  Cou.ier  Willcox,  64, 
formerly  assistant  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  and  the  Delineator, 
died  in  Paris,  France,  recently,  while  on 
a  visit  to  her  son,  Westmore  Willcox. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Clay  Penman,  music 
and  society  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  News,  died  Sept.  16.  Kurial  was 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Philip  G.  Reybold,  18-year-old  son  of 
Frederick  K.  Reybold,  national  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
his  home  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Sept.  23. 

Daniel  H.  Merrill,  50,  for  about  35 
years  editor  of  The  Hinsdale  (Ill.) 
Doings,  a  weekly  newspaper,  died 
Septeniber  30,  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
started  editing  Hinsdale  Doings  as  a  boy 
of  15. 

Chari.es  E.  Norris,  76,  grandfather  of 
I..ester  Norris,  publisher  of  The  St. 
Charles  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  died  last  week 
after  an  operation.  He  was  a  pioneer 
furniture  dealer  in  West  Chicago. 

Davtd  D.  Kirby,  79,  founder  and 
owner  of  the  Salem  (O.)  Daily  Herald, 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  in 
Pittsburgh,  Sept,  30.  Mr.  Kirby  retired 
from  active  business  some  years  ago. 
He  was  a  native  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  a  printer  by  trade. 

P.  J.  O’Brien,  73,  father  of  Leo  W. 
O’Brien,  political  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  died 
Sept.  at  his  home  at  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Whiter  Pap  er 

for  Colored  Comics 

and  Magazine  Supplements 

Whiter  paper,  made  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  for  multicolor  and  halftone  printing,  at  only  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  common  newsprint,  will  save 
ink,  yield  rich  black  solids  and  beautiful  color  work.  Your 
ADVERTISERS  will  appreciate  it. 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  sample  rolls  for  your  trial, 
NOW. 

WALTER  BRAUN  COMPANY,  INC. 

PAPER  AND  PULP 

41  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


R.  M.  Park,  53,  for  25  years  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Carthage  (Tex.)  Pan¬ 
ola  County  Watchman,  died  recently  in 
a  Fort  Worth  hospital  of  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  some  time  before  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

James  Brice  Collins,  veteran  North¬ 
east  Texas  newspaper  man,  died  Sept.  23 
at  Paris,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Emma  Cox,  83,  widow  of  Wiley 
O.  Cox,  at  one  time  owner  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Times,  died  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter.  Miss  Mary  J.  Cox  in  New 
York  last  week.  Mr.  Cox  became  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Times  in  1895  and  oper¬ 
ated  it  in  that  capacity  for  six  months. 
When  the  property  was  ordered  sold  in 
receivership  proce^ings,  he  purchased  it 
and  remained  its  owner  and  proprietor 
for  three  years. 

George  W.  Johnson,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Longmont  (Col.)  Call,  died 
recently  from  a  heart  attack,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
71  years  old.  He  was  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  Fort  Morgan  (Col.)  Herald  and 
was  active  in  Republican  state  politics. 

Vernon  N.  Simmons,  61,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Morning  Herald,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  there  Oct.  1. 


A.  P.  GETS  BUST  OF  STONE 

A  bronze  bust  of  the  late  Melville  E. 
Stone,  former  general  manager  and  later 
counsellor  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
placed  in  the  reception  room  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  last  week.  It  was  cast  from 
a  sculpture  by  Frances  Savage,  the  wife 
of  L.  F.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  A.  P. 


TO  HONOR  POE 

The  80th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  will  be  observed  by  the 
Baltimore  Press  Club  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  Oct.  7  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 
Before  the  luncheon  a  wreath  will  be  laid 
on  Poe’s  grave  in  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  graveyard.  The 
grave  is  in  the  care  of  the  press  organiza¬ 
tion. 


OFFERS  PUBLICITY  COLUMN 


Warner  Bros.  Giving  Exclusive  Rights 
to  Talkie  Handout 

Warner  Brothers  Pictures  Corpora¬ 
tion  offered  a  feature  publicity  column 
entitled  “Tuning  In  On  the  Talkies,’’  to 
motion  picture  ^itors  of  newspapers  this 
week  with  a  letter  from  Walter  K.  Hill, 
publicity  director,  which  read; 

“We  spread  the  cards  on  the  table  face 
up. 

“  ‘Tuning  in  on  the  talkies’  is  offered 
without  cost  to  newspapers  as  a  publicity 
feature  for  Warner  Bros,  pictures  and 
vitaphone. 

“Warner  Bros,  firm  name  is  used  just 
once  in  this  mat.  Warner  Bros,  titles 
and  titles  from  other  firms’  pictures  are 
used  to  compile  the  wheezes.  So  it  will 
be  in  future  mats.  We  will  not  injure 
the  service  for  editors  or  ourselves 
through  over  indulgence  in  our  own  pub¬ 
licity. 

“We  will  depend  solely  on  reader  in¬ 
terest  to  keep  the  mat  running.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  matters  much — although,  the 
good-will  of  your  local  theatre  men 
should  be  added  for  good  measure. 

“If  this  style  of  ‘movie  copy’  will  suit 
you  and  your  readers,  please  fill  out  and 
mail  the  postal.  ,  To  the  first  paper  re¬ 
sponding,  from  your  town,  goes  the  ex¬ 
clusive.” 

The  column  carries  Hill’s  signature. 


BEQUEST  AIDS  FUND 

The  Santa  Claus  fund  of  the  Boston 
Post  has  been  left  the  sum  of  $400 
under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Ingram  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  widow  of  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  contributed  to  the  fund  each  year. 


ART  DEPARTMENT  MOVED 

Brennan,  ETrown  &  Auld,  advertising 
agency,  have  moved  their  art  department 
from  the  Dallas  to  the  Houston  office. 
Hobart  Britton,  formerly  of  Atlanta,  is 
director  of  the  department. 


PRINTING  QUALITY— 
the  Super  Test  of  a  Mat 

The  function  of  every  stereotype  dry  mat  is  not 
only  to  enable  the  production  of  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  casts,  but  to  make  plates  that  will  produce 
cleanly  and  clearly  printed  papers. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  flat  forms  as  set  up 
in  the  composing  room  are  reproduced  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  curved  printing  plates,  as  required  in 
the  pressroom,  is  just  as  vital  as  the  number  of 
casts.  In  fact,  the  quality  of  reproduction  is  more 
vital. 

In  over  400  newspaper  plants  throughout  the 
country  Certified  Dry  Mats  are  meeting  and  solving 
this  two-fold  stereotype  problem  of  quantity  and 
quality  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  their  publish¬ 
ers  and  stereotypers.  Where  they  use  Certifieds 
they  know  that  they  can  depend  upon  them  day  in 
and  day  out  for  the  production  of  good  printing 
plates. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  some  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mats  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own 
conditions,  so  that  you  can  know  what  Certified 
printing  really  is. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 
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One 

One  ^ice- 

IjADE  W  TMt  .V.tuA 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 
.340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping — use  Certified  Dry  Mats 
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Intertype  Ideal  News  face  is  the  vari*  when 
toned,  correctly  proportioned,  easily  of^^ 
read,  natural  »ce  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  interest  and  new  readers 
your  newspaper.  Intertype  Ideal 
face  is  basically  a  modern 
ter  that  has  been  designed 
for  newspaper  use.  The 

stronger  than  ordinary,  ^'W%£ 

haven’t  been  ruined  by  a/  ft 

strokes  all  the  same  in  Wm/  ^ 
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your.  eyes.  Almost  avarm/ 

public  and  private  sch«/  f  ■  1 

below  the  sixth  grade,  ml  T  |  ft 

type  that  is  fundamev/  iVrA. 

in  construction  as  theft 

News  face.  Intertype  ■ 

is  the  ideal  type  for  »  A 

briefs  and  general  joll 

be  misled  by  your  Aral  X  ft. 

blacker  face  doesn’t  nl 

ibility.  When  your  eftt 

and  tender,  when  youfti  .g 

the  first  primer,  whenftv  ^  J 

ing  for  the  first  time,%\  2i|1|]  f* 

reading  bold  face  type.^^ 

reading  an  evenly  colo^A 

face.  Your  first  letters  wA\ 

Roman  face  which  was  jra\  * 

to  Intertype  Ideal  News  FanX  I Y1  1 

your  old  tK>oks  or  take  a  loA\  .l.fi.g.  J 

children’s  text  books.  ModeriAX 
faces  are  natural  when  they  a^^. 
toned,  when  they  do  not  get  tool^ 


V  created  solely  ^ 
for  the  production 
of  greater  legibility 
and  reader  interest 
L  in  newspapers  J 


Jight  lines  I  Roman  face  which  was  quite  similar 
^|ua  bit  to  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face.  Get  out 
your  old  books  or  take  a  look  at  your 
^^^l^children’s  text  books.  Modern  Roman 
^'^l^ces  are  natural  when  they  are  varU 
^^^d,  when  they  do  not  get  too  far 
from  the  first  Modern  Roman 
I  1  vW*  A***!  eye  specialists 

Vv  a  Modem  Roman  face  basic- 
[^^ft  Y  >^ect.  It  is  the  face  that  most 

^  >^d  in  their  first  school  books. 

^ktural  face  that  folks  were 
^ftOf  all  the  modern  Roman 
■  •  \%ave  been  developed  by  the 

I  ft*  I  I  ftifti  \ftrporation.  Intertype  Ideal 

■*-^*''*-^^**  \us  met  with  the  greatest 
■  face  of  type  has  been  se- 
K  New  York  Times,  New 
•  ft  *  ft  *  ■  Iveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dal- 

n  ftkft  llTYZ  raid.  Seattle  Times,  The 

.ftftftftftftft  y  me  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
7  W  m  ot  leading  newspapers. 

ftal  reasons  why  lawyers 
Im  financiers  prefer  types 
/ftoman  group  Is  that  these 
I  |.ft^ft  I,  /ftd  as  well  as  steady  faces. 

^ftern  Roman  face  has  light 
^Ach  letter  as  well  as  dark 
^Irtype  Ideal  News  face  has 
/Mthia  big  feature  of  the  Mod- 
|ftAft*C  /ftman  faces.  The  light  lines  are 

yor  a  trifle  darker  than  they  are 
y^ftme  of  the  other  Modern  Roman 
j^^a.  But  they  are  not  so  dark  as  to 
^^^oduce  a  letter  that  is  practically  the 


only  about.^wo  or  tb.ree  colunuis  of 
the  actual  news  of  the  day.  Would  he 
spend  the  time  to  look  for  the  head¬ 
lines,  if  they  were  all  the  same  color 
or  tone  of  the  news  matter,  or  if  the 
news  face  were  (he  same  ^ne  as  the 
headlinest  Get  your  readera  tb  decide 
whether  your  newspaper  heeds  a  new 
dress.  If  newspaper  publishers  will 
run  several  columns  of  their  news  set 
in  Intertype  Ideal  News  Fhce  along¬ 
side  the  face  they  are  now  using,  and 
then  ask  their  readers  to  vote  on  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new,'  they  can  soon 
demonstrate  whether  Intertype  Ideal 
News  face  is  preferred  by  the  average 
readers.  For  several  generations  past 
law  briefs  have  been  set  in  a  style 
more  nearly  like  Ideal  than  any  .other 
news  face.  Few  persons  will  tire  of 
reading  the  IQ  or  11  point  Mbdera  Ro¬ 
man,  to  be  found  in  most  law  briefs. 
Most  all  scientific  treatises  are  set  in 
a  face  similar  to  Ideal  News  Face. 
Nearly  every  novel  is  set  in  a  variton- 
ed  face,  either  Caslon  or  Century,  or 
related  faces.  For  many  decades  near¬ 
ly  every  school  bopk  used  in  America 
and  France  has  been  set  in  Century 
(the  basis  of  Ideal)  or  in  Caslon  but 
mostly  In  Century.  Novels,  technical 
treatises,  law  btiefs  and  school  books 
are  the  sources  from  which  the  aver¬ 
age  person  gets  his  version  of  a  natur¬ 
al  type  face.  If  such  persons  do  not 


INTERTYPE 


IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


teachers  and  financiers  prefer  types 
of  modem  Roman  group  is  that  these 
are  varitoned  as  well  as  steady  faces. 
A  real  modern  Roman  face  has  light 
lines  in  each  letter  as  well  as  dark 
lines.  Intertype  Ideal  .News  face  has 
retained  this  big  feature  of  the  Mod¬ 
em  Roman  faces.  The  light  lines  are 
simply  a  trifle  darker  than  they  are 
in  some  of  the  other  Modern  Roman 
faces.  But  they  are  not  so  dark  as  to 
produce  a  letter  that  is  practically  the 
same  weight  all  over.  Intertype  Ideal 
News  Face  is  not  a  monotone.  It  is  a 
natural  and  steady  varitoned  face,  of 
which  the  average  person  can  read 
more  without  tiring  the  eyes  than  of 
any  other  news  face  on  the  market. 
You  must  see  letters  in  order  to  see 
words.  When  the  letters  in  the  word 
are  too  close  together  the  normal 
eye  will  have  difficulty  in  picking  up 
each  word.  The  normal  eye  has  been 
trained  on  faces  that  have  letters  set 
far  enough  apart  so  that  you  can  see 
the  letters.  You  can  not  distinguish 
words  unless  you  can  distinguish  let¬ 
ters.  When  the  ascenders  and  the  de¬ 
scenders  of  such  letters  in  a  face  are 
made  too  short,  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
larger  lower  case  on  a  small  body,  the 
result  is  an  unnatural  letter  for  the 
average  eye.  This  will  produce  a  re¬ 
sult  which  causes  the  average  reader 
to  labor  over  his  reading  and  such 
laboring  means  tiring  the  eye.  When 
an  editor  wishes  to  make  an  editorial 
more  readable  what  does  he  usually 
between  the 


a  face  similar  to  Ideal  News  Fac^ 
Nearly  every  novel  Is  set  in  a  varitod^ 
ed  face,  either  Gaslon  or  Centurwy^ 
related  faces.  For  many  decadeM^ 
ly  every  school  book  used  in 
and  France  has  been  set  inM/ 
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age  person  gets  his  versi<^/  r€3ll 
al  type  face.  If  such  paMf 
find  a  monotone  type  lift/  mOFC 
conventional  every  dayl  i  » 

only  conclusion  is  that  I  116  D6 

^pe  faces  are  unnaturl 
Even  to  the  uninform^  UApCF 

has  made  a  varitone  Ml  tv/i. 

letter,  such  as  Century  I  W 1161 

natural  letter.  Elves  caiftl  i 

without  tiring,  with  anytl\  - till 

When  we  use  the  naturfftX  i 
face,  the  style  of  face  thftX  SllOV 
used  for  decades  by  nin^^  e 

cent  of  the  average  person^X  Ol 
we  do  not  draw  any  special^\  i 
to  the  face.  It’s  just  naturafi^.  I 
ticeable.  Therefor  there  is  no1^\ 
tire  of.  The  normal  reader  can\\ 
tire  of  something  new  and  unu^^v 
something  that  is  unnatural. 
sive  blacks,  no  variety,  and  crowdii^ 
together  of  the  letters.  These  are  un¬ 
natural  and  freakish.  Such  things  call 
attention  to  themselves  and  will  give 
readers  something  to  tire  of.  Simple 
symmetry,  balanced  variety  in  tone, 
well  proportioned  space  around,  as 
well  as  im  the  letters.  These  things  do 


Tru6  l6gibility  has 
r6al  “box  offic6“  valu6  ior 
/  6V6ry  up-to-dat6  n6W8pap6r,  and  ' 
wh6n  th6  publish6r  of  any  nowspapor 
r6aliz68  that  groator  logibility  will  croato 
mor6  roador  intorost^more  circulation — 
he  begins  examining,  and  comparing  his 
paper  with  other  more  successful  papers, 
When  you  get  into  this  comparing  mood 
— the  more  circulation  mood — ^we  will 
show  you  why  hundreds  of  publishers 
of  the  better  newspapers  selected 
^  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face.  Ask  y 
the  nearest  Intertype  office 
for  all  the  details 


of  something  new  and  unusual, 
'S'^hing  that  is  unnatural,  ^ces- 
N^acks,  no  variety,  and  crowding 
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j  ^most  every  book  used  in 

'1“U  ^ftrivate  schools,  especially 

k/Muth  gr^de,  is  printed  from 
y^Ka  fundamentally  the  same 
y^ftoction  as  the  Intertype  Ideal 
Xftce.  Intertype  Ideal  News  face 
y^^eal  type  for  school  books;  law 
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rmisled  by  your  first  impressions.  A 
.^.acker  face  doesn’t  mean  greater  leg¬ 
ibility.  When  your  eyes  were  young 
and  tender,  when  you  began  studying 
the  first  primer,  when  you  were  read¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  you  were  not 
reading  bold  face  type.  You  were  not 


MTimiiCimtl 


“How  to  Select  Type  Faces” 
and  “Intertype  Features”  are 
two  booklets  that  should  be  on 
the  desk  of  every  publisher. 
They  are  free  for  the  asking. 


^  Standa rdized 


INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago 
130  N.  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans 
816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152 
Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  S. 
Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St. 
London;  Berlin. 


that  it  is  not  a  monotone  face.  Inter- 
type  Ideal  News  Face  has  found  a  real 
place  in  the  publishing  and  printing 
industry  because  it  is  a  varitone  face. 
The  demand  for  this  face  has  caused 
the  Intertype  Corporation  to  make  it 
in  many  large  sizes  as  well  as  regular 
newspaper  sizes.  The  second  point  is 
that  the  letters  are  not  crowded,  the 
words  are  words,  not  spots.  The  third 
advantage  of  Intertype  Ideal  News  is 
that  the  matrices  for  this  face  have 
room  on  both  sides  of  every  letter  for 
a  normal  side  wall  which  causes  the 
matrices  to  last  longer  and  reduces  to 
a  minimum  the  slurring  of  thin  lines 


public  and  private  schools,  especially 
below  the  sixth  grade,  is  printed  from 
type  that  is  fundamentally  the  same 
in  construction  as  the  Intertype  Ideal 
News  face.  Intertype  Ideal  News  face 
is  the  ideal  type  for  school  books,  law 
briefs  and  general  job  printing.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  your  first  Impressions.  A 
blacker  face  doesn’t  mean  greater  leg¬ 
ibility  When  your  eyes  were  young 
and  tender,  when  you  began  studying 
the  first  primer,  when  you  were  read¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  you  were  not 
reading  bold  face  type.  You  were  not 
reading  an  evenly  colored  monotone 
face.  Your  first  letters  were  a  Modern 


prefers  a  varitoned  letter.  Ideal  News 
face  will  last  longer  on  your  readers 
and  on  your  machine.  The  eye  craves 
contrast;  variety  makes  interest;  uni- 
formitv  is  monotonous,  the  effect  of 
light  lines  against  dark  lines,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  one  color  against  another, 
the  touch  of  difference  here  and  there 
sparkles.  Contrast  is  the  thing  which 
the  normal  eye  craves,  in  art,  in  dress, 
and  in  printing  faces.  The  reason  that 
a  newspaper  has  dark  headlines  and 
relatively  light  news  face  is  to  give 
the  relief  that  the  normal  eye  craves. 
The  average  reader  of  a  newspaper 
reads  practically  all  the  headlines  and 


aces  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Ideal 
News  face  has  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  This  face  of  type  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  The  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Sun ,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald,  Seattle  Times,  The 
Oregonian.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  hundreds  of  leading  newspapers. 
One  of  several  reasons  why  lawyers 
teachers  and  financiers  prefer  types 
of  modern  Roman  group  is  that  these 
are  varitoned  as  well  as  steady  faces 
A  real  .modern  Roman  face' has  lighi 
lines  in  each  letter  as  well  as  dart 
lines.  Intertype  Ideal  News  face  hat 
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PRESTONE  PREPARING 
WINTER  CAMPAIGN 


First  Cold  Spoil  IB  Various  States 
Will  Be  SicBal  for  Release  of 
Full-Pace  Copjr  f*r  Anti- 
Freeae  Solution 


Booth  Ob  McKee  Staff 

Arthur  Booth,  at  one  time  coast  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Hearst  evening  papers,  has 
joined  the  Homer  McKee  company  of 
Illinois,  333  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  as  a  member  of  its  creative 
staff.  Booth  is  also  a  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing 
company. 

FOUR  JOIN  EWALD  STAFF 


Rickerson,  Berry,  Pennebaker,  Stotter, 
With  Detroit  Office 

H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  number  of  additions  to  the 
copy  and  art  departments  of  the  Detroit 
office. 

Karl  M.  Rickerson,  account  executive, 
comes  from  the  George  L.  Dyer  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  after  10  years  associa¬ 
tion  with  this  organization.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Carlton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  and  for  a  time  was  city  editor 
of  the  Northfield  Netvs. 

Park  Berry,  art  department,  for  the 
past  nine  years  with  Buron  Musser,  Inc.. 
New  York,  art  service  company,  and 
with  V'an  Name  &  Hills,  New  York. 

Wm.  B.  Pennebaker  and  David  W. 
Stotter  are  new  members  of  the  copy 
department.  Mr.  Pennebaker  was  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Homer  McKee  Company, 
Indianapolis.  Previously,  for  six  years, 
he  was  with  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Stotter  resigned  as  vice-president 
and  account  executive  of  the  Dearborn 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  to  take 
this  new  position.  Earlier  connections 
were  with  Benson,  Gamble,  Johnson  & 
Read  and  Mason  Warner  &  Co.,  both  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 


Ferry-HuBly  Promote*  Scott 

Appointment  of  Harold  W.  Scott  as 
director  of  its  space  and  media  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  announced  by  the  Ferry- 
Hanly  Advertising  Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1922.  Before  that  time  he  worked 
with  the  Lem'enu’orth  (Kan.)  Times,  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  and  the  Pierce  farm 
weeklies. 


Bub  With  Stewart-Jordan 

Hermann  J.  Bub  has  joined  the 
Stewart- Jordan  Company  as  a  copy  and 
account  executive. 

Mr.  Bub  was,  for  a  number  of  years, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Geuting  Shoe 
Comply  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  wide 
experience  in  the  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  field. 


JoiB*  New  York  Ageocy 

Miss  Doris  A.  Glover,  for  eight  years 
office  and  production  manager  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Engraving  and  Electrotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  direct  mail  advertising  and 
printing.  Providence,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Criterion  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  secretary  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 


Dart  Joio*  Albert  Frank 

H.  C.  Dart,  for  two  and  a  half  years 
in  charge  of  market  analysis  for  the 
Chicafio  Daily  Neit's,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  as  marketing 
counsel  and  account  executive. 


Elliott  With  Cone  Agency 

Charles  K.  Elliott,  formerly  with  the 
Wales  Advertising  Company,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  the  Andrew  Cone 
Agency, 


Fairall  Agency  More* 

The  Fairall  &  Co.  advertising  company 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  moved  to  2110 
Commonwealth  building,  where  it  oc¬ 
cupies  entire  north  side  of  the  twelfth 
floor. 


Graham  In  Milwaukee 

Richard  M.  Graham,  for  four  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has  joined 
Klau-Van  Pietcrsom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency. 


ELLIS  HEADS  “EVERDRY' 


Agency  Man  President  of  New  Com¬ 
pany  Making  Deodorant 

Sherman  K.  Ellis,  former  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Compatny,  and  more  recently  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  president  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany  which  is  taking  over  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  marketing  of  Everdry,  a  non- 
perspirant  and  det>dorant,  and  other  toilet 
articles. 

Advertising  will  be  placed  through  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  I^gan. 


British-Canadian  Agencies  Affiliate 

M.  F.  Travers  Cleaver,  M.C.,  president 
of  Travers  Cleaver,  Ltd.,  Advertising 
Agency,  l>ondon.  England,  has  just  left 
Canada  after  having  completed  an  affilia¬ 
tion  with  McConnell  and  Fergusson,  Ltd., 
fine  of  Canada’s  leading  advertising 
agencies. 

Has  Metal  Sponge  Account 

The  Philadelphia  office  t)f  the  Charles 
C.  (jreen  Advertising  Agency  has  been 
appointed  by  (iottschalk's  Metal  Sponge 
Sales  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising  in  religious  publica¬ 
tions. 


Joins  Daker  Agency 

(ieorge  B.  Astel,  former  publisher  of 
the  Snoqualimie  (Wash.)  Valley  Record, 
recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  T.  D. 
Daken  Advertising  Agency  of  Seattle  as 
director  of  the  printing  division. 


Philadelphia  Agency  Moves 

The  John  B.  (ieraghty  .Advertising 
Agency,  after  12  years  in  the  VV'idener 
Building,  Philadelphia,  has  moved  to  1500 
Walnut  street. 


Hall  On  Emery  Staff 

Leonard  Hall,  formerly  sales  manager 


for  the  Corono  Mills  Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Emery  Advertising 
Company  of  St,  Louis. 


McKee  Speaks  In  St.  Louis 

Homer  McKee,  president  of  the  Homer 
McKee  Advertising  Agency,  Indianapolis, 
addressed  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis  Sept.  24  on  “What  is  Happening 
to  Advertising.” 


Lawrence  Lanpher  Promoted 

Lawrence  Lanpher,  secretary  and  space 
buyer  of  the  Larchar- Horton  Company, 
has  been  advanced  to  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer.  Arthur  S.  Hassell  ‘  has 
been  appointed  space  buyer. 


DON  CAMPBELL  IN  N.  Y, 

Don  Campbell,  for  many  years  West¬ 
ern  representative  of  New  York  World, 
has  returned  to  New  York  as  manager 
for  Greater  New  York  and  surrounding 
territory  for  the  Duette  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Duette 
l>ry  Cleaning  Machine  and  Duette 
Cleaning  Fluid,  now  being  sold  through 
l<Kal  stores. 


POE  DIRECTING  WEEKLIES 

Former  Congressman  Martin  L. 
Davey,  of  Kent,  O.,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kent  (O.)  Tribune,  the 
Courier  and  the  Hudson  Herald,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  L.  L.  Poe,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company,  will  also  serve  as  publisher  of 
the  combined  newspapers.  Poe  formerly 
was  managing  editor  of  ,thc  Akron 
Times. 


NEW  AD  PUBUCATION 

The  advertising  council  of  the  Chicago 
.Association  of  Commerce  on  Oct.  2 
started  publication  of  the  Advertising 
Councilor.  In  addition  to  printing  or¬ 
ganization  news,  the  new  publication  will 
carry  notes  on  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  organizations  and  occasional  ar¬ 
ticles  by  business  leaders. 


“Bitter  weather  is  on  the  way"  pys  a 
page  advertisement  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  newspapers  all  across  the 
country.  “Winter's  here,”  says  its  com- 
lianion  announcement. 

Release  of  the  advertisements,  of 
course,  must  now  waif  on  the  _  weather, 
but  the  first  cold  snap  that  brings  real 
freezing  temperatures  will  find  the 
warnings  spread  across  the  pages  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  sections  where 
shivers  are  concentrated. 

The  announcements  are  Mrt  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Naticmal  C!aiTOn  Company, 
for  Eveready  Prestone,  anti-freeze  mix¬ 
ture  for  auiomc^iles.  Prepared  long  in 
advance  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  they  are 
to  be  usH  when  released  by  the  local 
Prestone  sales  headquarters. 

While  release  of  the  advertisements 
will  thus  vary  in  different  sections,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  2ffi  newspapers  will  be  used  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  event  of  a  “freak" 
winter  with  cold  weather  long  delayed, 
the  messages  will  be  released  on  "dead¬ 
line”  dates  established  for  each  district, 
to  prevent  possibility  of  the  peak  selling 
season’s  passing  without  proper  advertis¬ 
ing  support. 

In  most  of  the  papers  two  full  |>ages 
are  to  be  used.  In  some  the  space  is  re¬ 
duced  to  85  inches  for  each  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Pictures  of  automobiles  half  .buried  in 
snow  are  prominent  in  coj^.  Practically 
the  whole  nation  i$  include  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  only  the  states  which  have  unusu¬ 
ally  mild  winters  being  omitted  from  the 
Schedule.  Newspapers  in  44  states  and 
,the  District  of  Columbia  are  lieing  used, 
'  the  total  circulation  being  figured  at 
18,400.000. 

The  Prestone  sales  effort  is  not  wait¬ 
ing  on  winter  however.  Preliminary  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  already  appearing  in 
the  282  newspapers,  as  well  as  some 
magazines  and  trade  publications.  The 
first  adverti.sement  of  the  newspaper 
series  has  already  appeared  in  many 
cities,  and  is  scheduled  for  many  Other 
cities  on  (^.  4  or  5;  although  in  some 
southern  cities  the  dates  will  be  two  or 
three  weeks  later. 

A  second  adverti.sement  follows  the 
first,  two  weeks  later.  Both  of  these  are 
three  columns  bv  13  inches  in  all  papers. 

In  the  preliminary  advertising,  a  gen¬ 
eral  warning  is  sounded  to  prepare  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  winter  driving.  Emphasis, 
of  TOurse,  is  put  on  checking  up  the 
cooling  system  and  mending  all  leaks — 
and  then  getting  a  winter’s  supply  of 
Eveready  Prestone. 

A  series  of  six  other  advertisements 
of  various  sizes  is  offered  to  dealers  in 
eithCT  plates  or  mats  for  independent  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  newspapers. 


J.  C.  PENNEY  spent  $2,693,716 


Chain  Stores  Expended  $2,303,268 
Locally,  1928  Figure*  Show 

A  total  advertising  expenditure  of  $2,- 
W3,716.1S  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
in  1928  is  reported  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  company’s  house  organ,  The 
Dynamo.  The  bulk  of  this  went  into 
local  advertising,  which  is  reported  to 
have  cost  $2,303,268.18.  State,  regional, 
and  national  publications  carried  adver¬ 
tising  amounting  to.  $291,301.88.  The 
remainder,  $99,146.09,  was  spent  in  main¬ 
taining  the  company’s  own  advertising 
department. 

The  magazine  carries  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  by  J  .C.  Penney,  headed  “The  Value 
of  Advertising,”  which  says  among 
other  things :  “The  advertising  that 
stimulates  and  produces  good  will  can 
never  stop,  for  as  has  been  rightly  said, 
advertising  is  the  breath  of  business. 

-It  is  one  of  the  major  functions  that 
keeps  it  going  and  strimdates  it  to  fur¬ 
ther  growth." 


The  Welcome  Sign 
Is  Out  to  Representatives 
With  Helpful  Information 

The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  —  between  the  newspaper 
solicitor  and  the  advertiser  —  should  be  promoted  by  every 
publisher. 

Representatives  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their 
product  —  the  newspaper  —  are  handicapped.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  interpret  the  function  of  the  newspaper 
in  terms  of  the  advertiser’s  own  business. 

The  advertiser  is  interested  in  knowing  how  his  business 
can  be  increased  through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper. 

He  wants  to  know  the  number  of  readers  who  are  good 
prospects  for  his  product,  the  amount  of  money  they  may 
be  expected  to  spend;  and  the  most  effective  way  to  use 
the  newspaper  in  making  customers  of  these  readers. 

Circulation  and  linage  arguments  will  not  answer  these 
questions.  The  only  practical  answer  is  found  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  readers  of  the  newspaper.  What  are  their 
characteristics,  buying  habits,  purchasing  power  and 
reading  preferences?  The  solicitor  with  this  type  of  in¬ 
formation  has  the  solution  to  any  merchandising  problem. 
May  we  send  you  a  detailed  explanation  of  Knight 
Services? 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architects  &  Builders  Building 

Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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Expressive  Ludlow  Typefaces 

for  Building  Fall  Business 


WITH  THE  BETTER  understanding  of  good 
typography  and  its  influence  on  effective  ad¬ 
vertising,  space  buyers  everywhere  are  giving 
more  thought  to  the  selection  of  typefaces  for 
display  purposes. 

The  new  type  designs  on  this  page  are 
exclusive  Ludlow  faces.  In  Ludlow- equipped 
plants  they  are  obtainable  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  new  for  every  advertisement.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  specifications,  whether  small  sizes 
or  sixty  point,  the  cases  are  never  low. 

Unbreakable  italics,  sluglines  that  stand 
up  under  dry  mat  pressure,  and  quick  changes 
from  one  size  of  type  to  another  are  features 
which  are  obtainable  with  no  other  method 
of  composition. 

Ludlow  equipment  gives  the  publisher 
new  selling  arguments.  The  up-to-the-minute 
typefaces  will  result  in  more  attractive  display 
for  the  space  buyer  and  consequently  more 
effective  advertisements.  The  result  will  be 
greater  space  sales  for  the  newspaper. 

Complete  showings  of  any  specified  face, 
with  a  description  of  the  Ludlow  system,  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


French  News  Changes 

Stellar 

Printing  Ranks  Third 


Stellar  Bold 


Sell  out  Old  Masters 


Nicolas  Jenson 


Newe^  of  Designs 


Nicolas  Jenson  Bold 


For  ^ail  cAdvertising 


Nicolas  Jenson  Bold  Italic 


Prints  First  Books 


Ultra-Modern  [McMurtrie] 


Interest  on  Art 


Ultra-Modem  Bold 


Tke  Mofleraism 


Stygian  Black 


Stygian  Black  Italic 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  *  *  Chicago,  Illinois 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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'mcCONNEU.  .  ENTEftS.  WILDS 


N.  Y.  Editor  in  Wood*  Near  Quebec— 
Will  Write  of  Experience* 

King  Features  Syndicate  announced 
this  week  that  Burt  M.  McConnell, 
Literary  Digest  associate  editor,  who 
three  weeks  ago  announced  his  intention 
of  entering  the  wilds  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canola,  and  live  a  cave  man’s  ex¬ 
istence  for  three  months,  incidentally 
writing  of  his  experiences  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  had  recently  enter^  the  north 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Qiieliec,  hnd  that 
his  articles  would  be;  released  irii  a  short 
time. 

McConnell’s  plans  were  changed  when 
the  New  Brunswick  authorities  objected 
to  his  plan  of  going  naked  into  the 
woods.  Permission,  however,  was 
granted  from  the  Quebec  authorities 
some  time .  later, .  ^nd  McConnell’s  first 
article,  telling*  bf  jhisl  puitpiratiohs,  has 
already  been  released. 

Another  change  in  plans  gives  McCon¬ 
nell  pencil  aiKl  paper  so  he  may  write 
his  articles.  The  original  announcement 
said  that  the  editor  was  to  write  on  tree 
bark  with  charcoal.  ;  | 

“Chester  of|  King  Features, 

recently  returfietl  ^  ta  New  York  from 
Quebec  where  he  made  arrangements  for 
McConnell. 


ELSER  BUYS  OUT  HADLEY 


Partnar  is  Melr^poliiav.>  l^eW*pap«r 
Survica  Join*  Wall  Street  Firm 


Earl  J.  Hadley  this  week  sold  out  his 
interest  in  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  founder  of 
the  syndicate,  who  now  b^omes  the  sole 
(wner.  Mr. .  F^dley  Severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  to  become*  associated  with  the  New 
York  stock  exchange  house  of  Benjamin 
&  Ferguson. 

Before  joining  Metropolitan  In  1922, 
Mr.  Hadley  was  successively  city  ^itor 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  assistant 
managing  editor  of  ^the'Ncw'  York  Globe. 
He  became'  pacrt'-owpei';  in  tli  syndicate 
in  1924.  ' 


NEA  Magaxine  Now  "ETOryweek" 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  is  now  issuing  its 
Sunday  magazine  section  with  the  title 
of  Everyweek.'  Some  ,years  ago  this 
name  was  used  by.  a  weekly  magazine 
edited  by  Bruce  Barton,  and  title  to  it 
has  remained  with  the  Crowell  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  American- L^hograph 
Company.  NEA  recently  concluded  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiations  with  these  firms  for 
ownership  o^  the  name,  Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president*'  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week."  - 


I**ue*  World  New*  Map  Daily 

News  maps  in  mat  form  are  being 
distributed  by  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service,  New  York,  as  a  daily  feature. 
They  are  tbr^  columns  wide,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  news  in  that  each  day  a  different 
section  of  the  world  is  outlined  in  which 
international  attention  is  centered.  One 
of  the  releases  showed  the  Lindbergh  air 
mail  trail  through  the  West  Indies. 


Ha*  MacDonald  Feature 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  an  article  written  for 
the  syndicate  by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
British  Prime  Minister  now  on  a  visit 
in  the  United  States.  The  article.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  informed,  was  written 
before  MacDonald’s  election,  but  em¬ 
braces  his  platform  for  international 
peace.  The  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  purchased  the  feature  for  its 
clients. 


World  Syndicating  Famou*  Letter* 

A  series  of  50  .“Great  ^ters  of  His¬ 
tory,”  with  explanation  notes  by  Curtis 
Gentry,  is  being  released  by  the  New 
York  World  Syndicate  for  tri-weekly 
publication.  E)arly  releases  include  a 
letter  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Darius, -Linc<dn  to  General  Hooker,  Sir 
Walter  'Raleij^h  "to  Ms  Wife  and  .\nne 
Boleyn  to  Henrj'  the  VIII. 


Big  Name*  In  Beauty  Feature 

A  series  of  36  short  interviews  with 
well  known  celebrities  on  “Secrets  of 
Real  Beauty,”  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  Among  those 
interviewed  are  H.  L.  Mencken,  Will 
Durant,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Carl  Van  Doran 
and  Neysa  McMein.  A  one-column  por¬ 
trait  is  supplied  with  each  release. 


“Short  Skirt*’’  New  Serial 

“Short  Skirts,”  a  new  serial  by  Rob 
EHen,  has  been  released  in  48  install¬ 
ments  by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Des  Moines,  la.  The  first  18  chap¬ 
ters  are  illustrated.  An  elaborate  pro¬ 
gram  of  promoting  the  serial  has  been 
prepared  by  the  syndicate,  including 
dramatized  sketches  for  the  radio  and  a 
theme  song. 


New  Serial  Announced 

“Murder  in  the  Guilded  Cage,”  a  new 
serial  by  Samuel  Spewack,  playwright 
and  special  writer  for  the  New  York 
Telegram,  will  be  released  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Feature  Syndicate  Nov.  24  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  Sunday  magazine 
feature.  The  serial  carries  photographic 
illustrations. 


Ha*  New  Doyle  Article 

A  new  article  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  titled  “The  Detective  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture”  will  be  released  by  the  New  York 
IVorld  Syndicate  for  publication  Oct.  20. 


Nell  Brinkley  on  Vacation 

Nell  Brinkley,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  artist,  and  her  husband  Bruce 
McRae,  playwright,  left  their  home  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  this  week  for  a 
two-weeks’  vacation  in  Newfoundland. 


McClure  Get*  Rockefeller  Story 

Syndication  rights  to  John  K.  Wink^' 
ler’s  biography  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
“A  Study  in  Oils,”  have  been  acquired 
by  the  McClure  Feature  Syndicate.  It 
will  be  released  in  serial  form  this  fall. 


Return*  From  Vacation 

Walter  Vogdes,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
International  Feature  Syndicate,  and  Mrs. 
Vogdes,  returned  to  New  York  this  week 
from  a  vacation  spent  in  the  Adirondack 
mountains. 


Medbury  Return*  From  Europe 

John  P.  Medbury,  author  of  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  column  “Maybe  I’m 
Wrong,”  and  Mrs.  Medb'ury,  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Europe  this  week.  Thev 
immediately  set  out  on  a  motor  trip  to 
San  Francisco. 


Phillip*  To  Cover  World  Serie* 

H.  1.  Phillips,  columnist  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  will  write  daily  humorous 
reports  of  the  world  series  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 


AD  TIPS 


Atherton  A  Currier,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
■venue.  New  York.  Again  renewing  eome  new*- 
|ia|>er  rontraeta  for  the  Heese  C'bemicai  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveiand. 

Batten.  Barton,  Duratine  A  Oabom,  Inc., 
383  Madiaon  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com¬ 
pany,  Pliiladel|>hia,  manufacturera  of  Exlde 
materiala. 

Bisbeme  Advertiaing  Company,  .*>8  Eaat 
Waaliington  street,  Chicago.  Is  making  cash 
deals  on  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  Chicago. 

Bumett-Kuhn  Company,  520  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  sending  schedules  to  a  few 
large  city  newspapers  on  the  Federal  Idfe 
Insurance  Company,  Chicago. 

Calkins  A  Holden,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company,  Waterman  Ideal  Fountain 
Pen,  New  York. 

Central  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  45  West 
45th  street.  New  York.  Now  placing  account 
for  the  Roseth  Corporation,  Motbex  garment 
bags,  Brooklyn. 

Paul  ComelL  Inc.,  28  West  44th  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Fine  Arts  Foods,  Inc.,  Tnckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  50  Union  Square.  New 
York.  Reported  to  have  secured  account  for 
the  Wm.  Rogers  Company,  Philadelphia. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  285  Madison 
■  venue.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  for 
Maillard,  Inc.,  Chocolates.  I»ng  Island  City. 

A.  B.  Elliott  Advertising,  Inc.,  .58  Park 
Place,  New  York.  Placing  additional  copy 


with  newspaiiers  for  John  Duncan’s  Sona,  Lea 
A  Perrins  Sauce,  New  Y’ork. 

Erwin  Waaey  A  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Reported  to  have  secured  account  for 
Boncilla  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Indianapolis.  Also 
issuing  contracts  to  newspapers  generally  on 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Company. 

Evan*  Associates,  Inc.,  225  North  Michigan 
■venue,  Chicago.  Are  now  placing  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Silver-Marshull  Radio  Company, 
Chicago.  The  list  of  newspapers  is  now  being 
made  op. 

Harvey  Advertising  Agency,  Walton  Build¬ 
ing.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Again  renewing  newspaper 
contracts  for  the  Creomulsion  Company, 
Atlanta. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  11  East  36tb 
street.  New  York.  Reporte<i  to  have  secured 
account  of  Merck  A  Company,  medical,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J. 

Kenyon  A  Company,  Inc.,  2G0  Tiemont  atreet, 
Boston.  Placing  account  for  the  Moxie 
Company  of  America,  Boston,  manufacturers 
of  Moxie. 

John  8,  King  Company,  Inc.,  Engineers  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Cleveland.  Placing 
account  for  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland. 

Uttlehale  Advertising  Agency,  175  5th 
avenue.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  for 
the  Marvel  Comiiany,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  accounts  for  the 
American  Cigar  Company,  New  York,  and  the 
Tm  l.ax  Manufacturing  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Lord  A  Thomaa  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  Hurley  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  washers,  Ironers,  cleaners,  sun 
lamp,  exercisers. 

Hatteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing 
schedule.^  to  newspapers  on  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  A  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  Radio. 

Hatteaon-Fogarty-Jordan  Compahy,  307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  schedules 
to  newspapers  generally  on  Premier  Malt 
Company,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Blue  Ribbon  Malt. 

Mitchell-Faust,  Dickson  A  Wieland,  7  South 
Dearborn  street.  Chicago.  Are  issuing  schedules 
to  newspapers  generally  on  Hanson  Scale 
Company,  Chicago. 


Procter  A  Collier  Company,  Reading  Road  A 
McMillan  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Now  han¬ 
dling  account  for  Steams  A  Poster,  Cincinnati. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  435  North 
Vllcbigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  achednles 
to  newspapers  in  the  southwest  on  Phillipt 
Petroleum  Company,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Fred  A.  Robbins,  Inc.,  360  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the 
Iowa  Biscuit  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Robbins  A  Pearson  Company,  390  E.  Broad 
street,  Columbus.  Placing  account  for  the 
Monitor  Sad  Iron  Company,  Big  Prairie,  Ohio. 

Rodon-Clements  Company,  Bankers  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Now  handling  accounts 
for  the  Conas  Cigar  Company,  Philadelphia, 
and  F.  O.  Vogt  A  Sons,  Pbiladelpbla  Scrapple, 
I'bilndelphia. 

Russell  K.  Seeds  Company,  851  Consolidated 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Reported  to  have  se. 
cured  account  of  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bean  Hole  Beans,  Indianapolis. 

8ehl  Advertising  Agenoy,  360  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  for 
the  Mickelberry  Food  Products  Company, 
Chicago. 

Allen  C.  Smith  Advertiaing  Company,  David¬ 
son  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Now  han¬ 
dling  account  for  the  Barbo  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  proprietary  articles,  Kansas  City. 

Street  A  Finney,  Iao„  40  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  Placing  special  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Dwlnnell- 
Wright  Company,  White  Bouse  Coffee  and 
Tea,  Boston. 

Sweeney  A  James,  1632  Eluclid  avenue, 
Cleveland,  O.  Are  Issuing  acbedules  to  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Radio. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
the  Cnrtisa  Aeroplane  A  Motor  Company,  New 
York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  410  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  la  issuing  schedules 
on  Ubby,  McNeil  A  Libby,  Chicago,  Peaches 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  in  special  territory. 

Addison  Tara,  Ino.,  1280  Main  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Making  contracts  and  placing  copy 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the 
Prentil  Corporation,  Prentil’s  Plain  Relief, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Chicago  HeraldI&' Examiner 

1  b 


Announces  that  effec¬ 
tive  October  1  st,  it  will 
be  represented  in  the 

NATIONAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  FIELD  by 


Paul  Block,  Inc. 

247  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Detroit 

San  Franciaco 


Boston 
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NASHUA  TELEGRAPH 

A  Model  Plant  Completely  Electrified 

ty  General  Electric 


COMPLETE  electric  equipment  by  General 
Electric — that  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  whjr  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph 
boasts  a  model  press  room  in  the  5,000-25,000 
circulation  class. 

The  modem  Duplex  press  is  driven  by  a 
40-hp.  G-E  motor,  and  its  operation  is 
governed  by  G-E  full-automatic  control.  The 


Duplex  tubular  plate  finisher  and  the  Miller 
saw  trimmer  are  driven  by  G-E  motors,  while 
the  Duplex  matrix  scorcher  and  the  G-E  1200- 
pound  melting  pot  are  equipped  with  G-E 
heating  units. 

No  matter  how  large  your  plant — or  how  small 
— General  Electric  can  electrify  it  completely 
to  give  you  a  new  conception  of  dependable, 
economical  operation. 
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FOUR  PUBLISHERS  RETURN  FROM  VACATIONS  IN  EUROPE 


Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham  Eidward  H.  Butler  Edward  J.  Lynett  John  H.  Fahey 

Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times',  Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Newsi  Eklward  J. 
Lynett,  publisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  John  H.  Fahey,  presidem  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  photographed  in  New  York  this  week  on  their  return 
from  visits  abroad.  Judge  Bingham,  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Lynett  returned  on  the  Aquitania,  while  Mr.  Fahey  made  the  return  trip  on  the  Majestic. 


E.  J.  LYNETT  DISCUSSES 
FOREIGN  PAPERS 

Sajft  U.  S.  Dallies  Fairer  With 
Readers  in  Talk  Before 
Scranton  Times’  25- Year 
Club 

Speaking  before  members  of  the 
Twenty-Five  year  Club,  composed  of 
veteran  employes  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  owner  of 
that  publication  said  this  week  that  as 
compared  with  European  newspapers  the 
publishers  in  this  country  give  their 
readers  far  greater  consideration  than 
those  abroad  and  they  are  also  far  more 
lil)eral  with  their  advertising  rates.  Mr. 
Lynett  mentioned  the  high  rates  charged 
in  London  for  notices  on  hirths,  marriages 
and  deaths, ,  and  also  told  his  employes 
that  on  one  day  he  was  in  London  re¬ 
cently  on  his  three-month  trip  abroad 
the  London  Times  used  the  first  six 
pages  for  classified  ads  with  the  seventh 
cairrying  the  first  sign  of  news  matter. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  25-year  club 
was  held  this  year  as  a  welcome  home  to 
Mr.  Lynett.  Three  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  club  this  year,  John 
Walton,  A1  Foster  and  Cliff  Moore. 
James  Flanagan  was  elected  president, 
John  O'Brien,  M.  J.  McCrea  and  M.  FI 
Saunders  vice  presidents  and  William 
T.  Cullen  secretary-treasurer. 

Miss  Elizebeth  Lynett,  daughter  of  the 
owner,  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  club. 

GAUVREAU  MIRROR  M.  E. 

Former  N.  Y.  Graphic  Editor  Pro¬ 
moted  on  A.  J.  Kohler  Tabloid 

Emile  H.  Gauvreau,  former  editor  of 
the  Nctf  York  Evening  Graphic  and 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  since  Aug.  8,  was  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Mirror  and  super¬ 
vising  editor  of  the  Boston  Record, 
Sept.  27.  James  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
Record,  will  remain  in  the  position. 
Walter  Howley,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Mirror  and  a  partner 
of  A.  J.  Kobler  in  the  purchase  of  that 
daily  and  the  Boston  Record,  formerly 
the  Advertiser,  is  on  a  vacation  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  according  to  Mr.  Kobler. 

Mr.  Gauvreau  told  Editor  &  Pi'n- 
LISHER  no  change  in  policy  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  is  contemplated  and  no  staff  changes 
will  be  made  for  the  pr^ent. 

Starting  newspaper  work  on  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Mr.  Gauvreau 
joined  the  New  York  Graphic  at  its 
inception  in  September,  1925,  as  manag¬ 


ing  editor  and  in  November,  1927,  was 
promoted  to  editor  and  publisher,  which 
position  he  held  until  July  this  year, 
when  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Howley,  who  was  the  Mirror’s 
first  managing  editor,  when  it  was 
started  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  resigned  from 
the  paper  in  1925  and  was  out  of  the 
newspaper  business  for  two  years  until 
July,  1927,  when  he  headed  Trade  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  a  merger  of  several  trade 
papers.  In  1928  he  sold  out  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  company  to  Verne  Porter 
and  an  associate  and  returned  to  the 
Mirror  as  managing  editor  under  Mr. 
Kohler’s  proprietorship. 

PRINTS  AIRPORT  SECTION 

A  four-page  .section  exploiting  the  new 
Metropolitan  Airport  was  published  Sept. 
27  by  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner. 
The  section  contained  approximately  three 
pages  of  display  advertising,  including 
one  full  page  from  the  firm  that  built 
and  developed  the  field.  Other  copy  was 
placed  hy  aircraft  manufacturers  who 
have  offices  and  factories  at  the  port, 
airport  construction  firms  and  a  broker¬ 
age  concern  dealing  in  aviation  invest¬ 
ments. 

STARTS  NEW  FEATURE 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  re¬ 
cently  started  a  series  of  feature  articles 
under  the  stock  one-column  head,  “’The 
Other  Fellow’s  Job,”  telling  the  stories 
of  the  duties  of  a  telephone  operator,  gate 
tender,  life  guard,  radio  announcer,  or¬ 
chestra  leader,  and  so  on.  The  feature, 
which  carries  art',  was  developed  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Schneider,  feature  editor,  and  carried 
out  by  Miss  Geane  Geddes,  reporter. 

TO  TEACH  ADVERTISING 

The  newly  organized  Dallas  Institute 
of  Advertising,  sponsored  by  the  Dallas 
Advertising  League,  will  conduct  a 
twelve-week  course  in  advertising  this 
vvinter,  beginning  in  Octolier.  Two 
nights  weekly  will  he  devoted  to  instruc¬ 
tion  by  Dallas  advertising  men.  The 
course  is  under  the  direction  of  Alfonso 
Johnson,  educational  director  of  the 
Titche-Goettinger  department  stores. 

FOREIGN  PUBLISHERS  HERE 

Dr.  Paul  Bittencourf,  publisher  of 
Correo  de  Manha  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  last  week  aboard  the 
S.  S.  Eastern  Prince  and  will  remain  in 
the  United  States  several  weeks,  study¬ 
ing  American  newspaper  methods.  Count 
del  Rivero,  proprietor  of  Diario  de  la 
Marina  of  Havana,  Cuba,  was  also  an 
arrival  in  New  York  this  week. 


WHAS  TO  BOOST  POWER 

Courier-Journal  and  Time*  Station 
Applies  for  New  License 

The  Louisi’ille  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  owners  and  operators  of  radio 
station  WHAS,  recently  applied  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  for  a  license  to 
operate  on  10,rKX)  watts  power  instead  of 
the  present  5,000  watts.  Since  the  Com¬ 
mission  issued  the  newspaper  company  a 
construction  permit  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  change  in  equipment  to  broadcast  on 
the  increased  power,  the  license  is  prac¬ 
tically  assured. 

A  license  to  broadcast  on  10,000  watts 
power  will  place  the  Kentucky  station 
among  the  most  powerful  operating  in 
the  United  States.  Its  transmitter  is 
located  at  Jeffersontown,  Kentucky. 

DAILY’S  REWARD  AIDS 
IN  NABBING  FUGITIVE 

Cleveland  Press  Posts  $10,000  Re¬ 
ward,  and  Witness,  Indicted  in 
Graft  Case,  Is  Caught  222 
Days  After  Flight 

The  Clez’eland  Press  the  past  week  as¬ 
sisted  in  bringing  about  the  capture  of 
Harmon  G.  Atwater,  long  sought  real 
estate  dealer  who  is  under  indictment  in 
the  Cuyahoga  County  courts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  city  purchases  of  playground 
sites  at  figures  in  e.\cess  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  and  for  which  trans¬ 
actions  one  councilman  is  now  serving 
a  penitentiary  sentence. 

The  Press  took  the  lead  in  the  search 
when  the  investigation  of  the  matters 
reached  a  halt  because  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  last  February  of  the  main  witness 
and  when  it  looked  as  though  the  efforts 
of  Ray  T.  Miller,  county  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney,  to  clear  up  the  municipal  graft 
situation  would  be  blocked.  Daily  in  a 
first  page  box  editorial  it  called  upon 
city  and  county  officials  to  spur  the  search, 
citing  that  so  many  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  real  estate  man's  flight  from 
the  city.  Then  a  reward  of  $2,.5()0  was 
offered  by  the  paper. 

A  week  ago  the  reward  was  increaseil 
to  $10,000  and  this  led  to  information  that 
the  missing  witness  was  in  Chicago 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press,  and 
some  of  his  staff  worked  with  the  county 
detective  in  locating  him,  222  days  after 
he  fled. 

The  return  of  the  witness  is  looked 
upon  as  being  an  important  step  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  a  political  corruption  system  in 
which  the  Press  has  taken  a  part,  as  well 
as  the  Netvs  and  the  Plain  Dealer. 


BAN  LOT  SALE  TIEUP 
IN  CHICAGO  POST 

Interlaken  Corporation  Is  Denied 
License  by  Realty  Board — 
Misleading  Copy  is 
Cited 

iBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvslisher) 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  Oct.  2.— Because 
of  what  was  branded  fraudulent  and 
misleading  advertising  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  John  J.  Gordon,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  representative  of  the  Interlaken  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  was  denied  a  license 
today  by  the  Wisconsin  Real  Estate 
Brokers  Board  to  sell  lots  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  arrangement  with  the  Post. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  sought  the  license  to 
promote  the  sale  of  a  summer  resort 
tract  at  Interlaken  in  Walworth  County, 
with  each  20  foot  lot  at  $86,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  had  to  subscribe  to  the  Chicago 
Post  for  six  months. 

However,  the  board  decided  that  the 
Interlaken  firm’s  advertising  in  the  Post, 
often  covering  double  page  spreads,  were 
dishonest.  In  none,  the  board  said,  did 
the  name  of  the  corporation  appear.  In¬ 
stead,  the  advertisements  described  the 
lot  enterprise  as  purely  one  sponsored 
by  the  Post.  The  ad  read  in  part :  “To 
further  the  aggressive  policy  to  forge 
ahead  and  be  a  greater  factor  in  (Thi- 
cago,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  offers 
this  amazing  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
summer  resort  lot  at  Interlaken,  magnifi¬ 
cent  summer  resort  property,  at  $86.  or 
$12.50  down  and  $3.50  a  month,  with  a 
six  months’  subscription  ” 

Prospective  buyers  were  told  to  call 
at  or  write  to  the  subscription  department 
of  the  Post,  211  Wacker  Drive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  board’s  rul¬ 
ing  said,  the  Post  “has  no  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  said  property,  is  receiving  no 
share  in  the  profits  from  the  sale  thereof 
aril  has  no  record  of  title  to  same,  and 
the  sale  of  said  land  is  purely  incidental 
to  procuring  large  numbers  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Post.” 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  testimony  to  the 
Iniard,  declared  he  paid  full  rates  for 
the  .advertisements,  and  that  none  was 
rubli'hed  gratis  by  the  Post,  though  the 
Post’s  name  was  used  as  a  backer  of  the 
undertaking.  Further  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  a  license  were  given  as 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  “furnish 
the  hoard  with  sufficient  evidence  as  to 
his  competency  and  thrustworthiness  and 
because  the  advertisements  in  the  Post 
did  not  specifically  say  that  each  pur¬ 
chaser  had  to  buy  at  least  two  20  foot 
lots  to  conform  with  the  state  law. 
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"Press” 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
has  an 

installation  of 

32  GOSS 

Low  Construction 

Units 

ctfid 

8  Pairs 

Folders  •  . 


XheY  tell  that  a  newspaper  can  make  money,  a  lot 
of  money,  when  its  thousands  of  readers  have  an 
unshakable  opinion  that  it  is  first  and  best  always  with 
local  and  world  news.  That’s  a  priceless  opinion;  it’s 
worth  its  weight  in  gold;  and  three  conditions  build 
it:  brains  and  fight  and  unbeatable  machines.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  unequalled,  it  transcends  all  competition, 
it  brings  advertising  to  your  columns  in  profitable 
measure.  But,  brains  and  fight  are  helpless  without 
unbeatable  machines.  *  *  '  GOSS  printing  presses  are 
unbeatable  machines.  They  have  a  low  first  cost, 
a  low  upkeep  cost  and  a  low  operating  cost.  They 
print  fast,  without  waste,  clean  and  clear;  they’ll 
produce  editions  on  time,  unfailingly.  These  are  the 
facts  that  have  been  established  by  the  famous  world¬ 
wide  users  of  GOSS  printing  presses. 


There’s  an  installation  of  16  GOSS  Low  Construction  Units 
and 5  Pairs  Polders  at  the  "Journal,"  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

There  are  hundreds  of  GOSS  press  installations  varying  in 
number  of  units  from  one  to  fifty.  These  are  our  pride  and  care 
equally  with  those  larger  installations.  Their  satisfying  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  has  made  the  GOSS  Printing  Press  Gjmpany 
famous.  We  intend  to  hold  that  good  reputation. 
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HANDY  GUIDE  TO  FREE  PUBLICITY 
GIVEN  DEALERS  BY  STOVE  COMPANY 

Elaborate  Book  Provides  Material  Newspapers  Should  “Be 
Glad  to  Print” — But  It’s  No  Good  if  Photo  Isn’t 
Run  Also,  Dealers  Are  Told 


By  ROBERT 

HE  quest  of  free  space  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  sees  in  his  product  a  real 
“news  value"  continues  with  the  latest 
addition  to  the  fold  being  material  and 
instructions  to  dealers  carried  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  book  being  given  by  the  American 
Stove  Company  of  St.  Louis  to  dealers 
who  buy  one  or  more  of  its  latest  type 
of  stoves. 

The  book,  12  inches  by  14  inches,  con¬ 
tains  many  illustrations  in  color  of  its 
new  stove,  sheets  showing  proofs  of  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  available  and  sheets  of 
publicity  articles  to  be  used  by  the  news¬ 
paper  in  which  the  dealer  is  advertising. 
The  correct  procedure  for  obtaining  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  articles,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  is: 

"Here  are  some  publicity  articles  that 
newspapers  should  be  glad  to  print. 
They  concern  Magic  Chef,  the  New 
Vogue  in  Gas  Ranges.  Newspapers 
want  news.  Magic  Chef  is  news. 

“When  you  hand  your  opening  an¬ 
nouncement  advertisement  to  your  local 
newspaper  representative,  be  sure  to  re¬ 
quest  that  his  paper  tgive  your  projected 
Magic  Chef  campaign  editorial  notice. 

“Mats  of  all  the  publicity  articles  on 
this  sheet  will  gladly  be  sent  free  of 
charge.  If  accepted  by  the  newspaper 
insist  that  the  illustrations  be  used  with 
the  articles.  Without  the  pictures  the 
articles  are  valueless  and  the  reader  will 
have  no  conception  of  the  beauty  and 
uniqueness  of  the  Magic  Chef.” 

Three  general  magazines  and  six 
women’s  magazines— all  of  national  cir¬ 
culation — are  said  to  be  included  in  the 
manufacturer’s  advertising  schedule.  The 
book  also  states  that  “dozens  of  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  national  field,  as  well  as 
hardware,  furniture,  gas,  interior  deco¬ 
ration,  sales  and  advertising  periodicals, 
will  carry  columns  of  publicity  on  Magic 
Chef  because  it  represents  the  greatest 
forward  step  in  the  creation  of  a  gas 
range  to  meet  the  demand  for  home- 


W.  JACOBS 

furnishings  that  conform  with  the  art 
trends  of  the  times.” 

Truly  a  compliment  for  the  American 
press  as  represented  by  newspapers  is 
contained  in  the  candid  opinion  of  the 
company  regarding  the  policy  of  “well 
managed  newspapers”  in  accepting  pub¬ 
licity  stories  for  their  editorial  columns. 
This  is  well  set  out  in  material  in  the 
book  stating  that: 

“If  you  are  placing  a  considerable 
amount  of  advertising  with  your  local 
newspapers  ask  them  occasionally  to  give 
you  some  free  publicity.  Of  course,  well 
managed  newspapers  will  not  print  in 
their  editorial  columns  names  of  stores, 
manufacturers  or  even  names  of  prod¬ 
ucts  unless  the  publicity  item  constitutes 
unadulterated  news.  But  here’s  some  in¬ 
direct  publicity  for  you  that  is  at  the 
same  time  interesting  and  helpful  to 
newspaper  readers.  Therefore,  the  news¬ 
paper  should  be  willing  to  publish  it. 

“Insist  that  the  newspapers  print  Miss 
Shank’s  picture,  her  name  and  the  title 
of  her  position  with  American  Stove 
Company.  Otherwise  the  publicity  bene¬ 
fits  nobody.” 

A  page  of  material  with  the  heading 
“Important”  tells  the  dealer  of  the 
manufacturer’s  willingness  to  furnish  ad¬ 
vertising  material  for  his  use  in  his  local 
newspaper.  The  manufacturer  is  very 
definite  in  his  opinion  of  the  worth  of 
this  local  newspaper  advertising  that  the 
dealer  is  urged  to  do.  Nothing  is  to  be 
found  regarding  the  choice  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  national  magazine  space.  The 
value  of  the  newspaper,  however,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  manner: 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  building  of  a  profit¬ 
able  retail  business.  Your  business  can¬ 
not  flourish  without  it.  And  your  sales 
will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
intelligent  and  effective  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  that  you  do.” 


BREAD  HRMS  USING 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


Continent*!  Beking  Company  Bought 
Full  Pages  in  Lot  Angeles 
to  Introduce  Its 
Product 


In  New  York  and  California  bread  is 
the  object  of  intensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  full-page  space  being 
used  in  each  instance. 

To  introduce  its  “slo-baked  bread”  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  Continental  Baking 
Company  ran  three  full  pages  on  three 
consecutive  days,  each  in  sensational 
news  style,  then  followed  a  few  days 
later  with  a  page  of  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams  from  mayors  and  governors 
throughout  the  country  to  Mayor  J.  C. 
Porter  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Wonder  Bread  bakery  in  his 
city. 

The  first  page  in  the  series  was  made 
up  in  magazine  style,  with  the  spread 
caption :  “The  Dramatic  Story  of  the 
$6,000,000  Bread.”  The  story  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  bread  was  signed 
by  Alice  Adams  Proctor,  home  economics 
expert,  and  was  accompanied  by  scien¬ 
tific  illustrations.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
page  was  a  combination  photo-and -sketch 
strip,  “Mrs.  Brown  Discovers  Wonder 
Bread.”  The  page  carried  a  coupon  ad 
for  test  purposes. 

The  only  indication  for  the  average 
reader  that  the  page  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment  was  carried  in  a  prefatory  note  to 
the  story,  which  read:  “Madam:  'This 
advertisement  describes  for  you  a  new 
and  vastly  better  bread.  $5,094,000  was 


spent  on  bakeries  and  equipment  alone 
before  it  was  placed  on  the  market. 
More  than  $1,000,000  extra  is  spent  each 
year  to  provide  ingredients  of  super 
quality.” 

The  second  advertisement  tied  Wonder 
Bread  with  an  artist’s  sketch  of  Wilshire 
Boulevard  to  get  over  the  idea  that  each 
was  essential  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  congratulatory  page  consisted  of 
photostatic  copies  of  telegrams  worked 
around  a  picture  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
hall  skyscraper,  with  superimposed 
sketches  of  messenger  boys  hurrying  to 
the  building. 

One  of  the  telegrams,  from  Governor 
Frank  G.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  to 
Mayor  Porter  read ;  “The  Continental 
Baking  Company  operates  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  a  chain  of  bakeries  producing  Won¬ 
der  Bread,  Wonder  Rolls  and  Hostess 
Cake.  Pleased  to  learn  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Continental  in  establishing 
similar  bakery  in  Los  Angeles.  I  take 
this  wcasion  to  congratulate  you  upon 
securing  a  branch  of  this  industry  for 
your  city.” 

All  of  the  telegrams  paid  glowing  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Continental  Baking  Company 
and  its  products. 

In  upstate  New  York,  baking  com¬ 
panies  are  waging  a  keen  fight  for  popu¬ 
larity,  using  newspaper  space  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  weapon.  The  real  advertising  battle 
started  two  weeks  ago  when  an  Albany 
baking  firm  announced  a  new  loaf  of 
bread  sliced  at  the  bakery.  The  com¬ 
pany  used  full  pages  in  several  dailies 
throughout  the  northern  New  York  ter¬ 
ritory.  A  second  bakery  retaliated  with 
full  pages  also  announcing  “ready-sliced” 
bread,  smd  other  firms  fell  into  line  with 

campaigns  for  their  special  products. 


MOVIE  CRITIC  APPOINTED 


Boeknel  Succeeds  Miss  Zimmerman 
on  N.  Y.  Telegram 

William  Boehnel,  of  the  New  York 
Times  city  staff,  was  appointed  motion 
picture  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram  Sept.  28,  succeeding  Katherine 
Zimmerman,  who  recently  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Boehnel  was 
with  the  Times  for  five  years  and  prior 
to  that  studied  at  the  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York,  for  three  years.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University. 

Hen  S.  Washer,  Jr.,  whose  father  is 
vice-president  and  attorney  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald-Tost,  recently  '  joined  the 
Telegram  as  assistant  in  the  dramatic 
department  under  Robert  Garland,  dra¬ 
matic  critic.  Mr.  Washer  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June. 
While  in  college  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Weekly  and  also  of  the  Bin¬ 
nacle,  publication  of  the  Floating  Univer¬ 
sity  of  which  he  was  a  student.  He 
worked  during  the  summer  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald-Post. 


GEORGE  S.  CRAPO  TO  SAIL 

George  S.  Crapo,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Philadelt>hia  Inquirer,  will  sail 
from  New  York  Oct.  18  on  the  He  de 
France  for  a  business  trip  to  Paris. 


N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS  WIN 
INSURANCE  DEMAND 


All  but  Three  Metropolitan  Distri|». 
utore  Take  Out  New  Insurance  to 
Protect  Newspaper  Delivery 
Without  Extra  Charge  to  Dailies 


New  York  newspapers  last  week  won 
their  fight  to  have  distributors  in  the 
metropolitan  area  take  out  liability  in¬ 
surance  policies  on  their  trucks  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  New  York  State  law, 
effective  last  Sept.  1,  without  additional 
cost  to  the  papers.  All  dailies  except  the 
Ei’ening  Journal,  which  has  its  own  de¬ 
livery  system,  co-operated  in  the  effort. 

The  new  arrangement  protects  the 
newspapers  from  loss  of  delivery  service 
through  accidents  in  which  distributor's 
trucks  are  involved,  according  to  Thomas 
J.  Dowling,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Evening  Telegram,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  negotiations.  The  New  York  State 
law  provides  for  suspension  of  a  car 
owner’s  license  in  the  event  of  accident 
in  which  the  owner  is  at  fault  until  all 
damages  have  been  paid. 

Some  objection  was  registered  at  first 
on  the  part  of  the  truck  owners  to  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  amount  of  insurance  demanded 
by  the  circulators,  Mr.  Dowling  said,  but 
finally  all  except  three  agreed. 


Great  strides  in  invention, 
great  expenditures  . . . 


/in  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Business,  using  the  tele¬ 
phone,  eliminates  space 
and  time.  The  far-flung 
parts  of  an  organization  with 
its  dealers  and  customers  are 
brought  together  by  instant 
speech.  The  home,  like  the 
office,  reaches  out  over  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  neighbors. 

The  telephone  is  tireless  and 
quick.  It  runs  errands  near  and 
far,  transacts  business,  keeps 
friendships  alive.  Telephones 
throughout  the  house  save 
time  and  fatigue.  They  bring 
the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  office  to  the  women  in 
the  home. 


Keeping  ahead  of  the 
new  developments  in 
American  life  calls  for 
great  strides  in  inventions, 
great  expenditures  in  money. 
The  Bell  System’s  outlay  this 
year  for  new  plant  and  service 
improvements  is  more  than 
550  million  dollars.  This  is  one 
and  one-half  times  the  cost  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

This  program  is  part  of  the 
telephone  ideal  that  anyone, 
anywhere,  shall  be  able  to 
talk  quickly  and  at  reasonable 
cost  with  anyone,  anywhere 
else.  There  is  no  standing  still 
in  the  Bell  System. 
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Congratulations,  Mr.  O’Brien 

AND  "Thanks” 

for  your  friendly  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Media  Records  as  a 
factor  in  the  fine  gains  you  are 
enjoying. 

Yours  was  the  sixth 
newspaper  contract  re¬ 
ceived  by  Media  Records 
—  they  now  number 
nearly  200 — and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  us  that  those  who 
have  used  Media  Records 
Reports  the  longest,  and 
as  intensively  as  you  have, 
find  distinct  improvement 
in  the  work  of  their  sales 
staffs. 


**Media  Records,  What  Is  It,  How  to  Use  It,’*  a  booklet  fully  descriptive  of  methods  of 
production  and  of  use,  sent  on  request.  A  special  lineage  analysis  of  any  situation  in 
any  newspaper  will  be  gladly  made  to  demonstrate  unique  sales  value  of  Media  Records. 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

245  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK 


COLUMBUS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


(2)  that  the  Sheffield  organization  was 
not  only  a  milk  retailer,  but  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  sources  of  milk  production, 
buying  directly  from  the  individual  farm¬ 
ers,  inspecting  their  farms  as  well  as 
grading  their  milk,  and  paying  premiums 
for  high  quality  product. 

So  it  was  decided  to  tell  city  folk 
about  the  country  where  their  milk  comes 
from — to  try  to  catch  in  print  the  flavor 
of  the  country  air  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  competent  modern  dairy  farmer. 

Then  came  the  question  of  medium. 
Rotogravure  sections  were  chosen  for  an 
important  part  in  the  campaign,  some¬ 
thing  that  had  not  been  done  before  by 
any  dairy,  it  is  said,  on  so  large  a  scale. 

“We  wanted  to  reach  the  women  in 
their  homes,  of  course,”  explained  Mr. 
Thcwnas.  “So  we  took  space  in  the  even¬ 
ing  papers  in  black  and  white,  and  space 
in  the  morning  papers  in  rotogravure. 
The  rotogravure  was  used  to  insure  dura¬ 
bility  and  long  life  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

More  than  forty  newspapers  are  being 
used,  including  practically  all  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  dailies,  as  well  as 
others  in  Newark,  Jersey  City,  West¬ 
chester  County,  and  Long  Island  suburbs. 
Foreign  language  newspapers  are  also 
used. 

Even  circulation  outside  of  Sheffield’s 
immediate  sales  territory  is  found  to  be 
valuable  in  their  case.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  other  Sheffield  dairy  products 
that  are  helped  indirectly.  For  another, 
many  of  the  copies  that  go  upstate  are 
read  by  farmers  there,  in  the  very  re¬ 
gion  from  which  the  Sheffield  company 
gets  its  milk.  It  is  felt  that  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  campaign  is  thus  a 
strengthening  of  morale  among  these 
farmers  as  a  part  of  the  Sheffield  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  campaign,  which  was  begun  last 
May  upon  the  authorization  of  L.  A.  Van 
Bomel,  president  of  the  Sheffield  com¬ 
pany,  is  to  last  through  the  coming  win¬ 
ter.  Copy  is  rotat^  among  different 
newspapers,  and  rotogravure  copy  is 
adapted  for  use  in  black  and  white.  The 
rotogravure  copy  has  consisted  wholly  of 
full  pages. 

Throughout  the  advertisements  are 
many  bits  of  picturesque  writing: 

“Children  who  have  to  be  bribed  to 
drink  ordinary  milk  take  to  Sheffield  the 
way  a  honey  bee  takes  to  spring  blos¬ 
soms.” 

“A  bottle  of  Sheffield  milk  is  like  a 
breath  of  country  air.” 

•  “How  peacefully  the  summer  fields 
drowsed  under  the  noon  sun.  ...  a 
stillness  broken  by  the  measured  clank 
of  cowbells  and  the  whisper  of  water 
gliding  under  the  looselaid  bridge. 
From  its  edge  a  fishing  line  dangled  hope¬ 
fully  above  capricious  minnows.  After¬ 
wards,  at  the  midday  meal,  the  glass  of 
milk  you  drank  was  redolent  of  fra¬ 
grant  fields.” 


LOVE  SHY 


Unusual  Copy  Style  in  Milk  Company’s  Campaign  in  New  York 
Area — Full  Pages  in  Roto  and  Large  Black-and- 
white  Space  Being  Used 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

clump  of  hoof  on  oaken  plank  one.  “This  great  pasture,  extending 
-L  — a  sound  you  may  remember.”  from  the  tip  of  Pennsylvania  through  the 
“Sun-splashed  hills,  and  down  below —  rolling  hills  of  New  York  and  on  to  the 
valleys  etched  with  winding  streams.”  edge  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont, 
“Milk — the  kind  you  used  to  get,  right  is  unique  in  its  resources  of  soil  and  cli- 
at  the  spring-house  door.”  mate.  The  grasses  which  carpet  this 

“Remember  the  old  farm  spring-house?  region  are  not  duplicated  anywhere  else 
White-washed  and  cool,  even  on  a  hot  in  the  nation. 

summer’s  day.  With  the  inviting  mur-  “Sheffield  herds  browse  here  *  *  .* 
mur  of  running  water  near  by.  A  dip-  upon  the  sides  of  gentle  slopes,  down  in 
perful  from  the  milk-crock  there  tasted  the  bottom  lands  by  clear-watered  brooks, 
as  fragrant  as  the  fields  around  you.”  The  richness  and  fragrance  of  the  coun- 
Small  wonder  that  New  Yorkers,  leaf-  tryside  go  into  their  milk.  Scattered  at 


By  Barbara 
Webb 


A  NEW 

WOMAN’S  PAGE 
SERIAL 


ON  OAKEN  PLANK... 

A  SOUND  you  MAY  REMEMBER 


Solving  the  problem  of 
a  girl,  yearning  for  relief 
from  poverty,  who  shies 
at  the  love  of  a  rich  man 
masquerading  as  a  poor 
clerk. 


First-Run  Fiction 
in  Advance  of 
Periodical  or 
Book  Release 


IN  42  INSTALLMENTS 

The  First  8  Illustrated 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 
«RADE-A  MILK 


By  the  Author 
of  Our  Popular 
Serials 

BROKEN  WINGS” 
THE  GOLDEN  GIRL’ 
GOOD  GIRL” 
‘PRETTY  POLLY” 
ONE  MAN’S  WIFE” 


Type,  text  and  pictures  used  in  unusual  combination  to  sell  Sheffield  milk  to 
city  folks  by  appeal  to  memories  or  dreams  of  pastoral  bliss. 


WINS  CLASSIFIED  CONTEST 


ing  through  the  Sunday  papers  in  their  strategic  points  through  the  land  are  Buffalo  Timoa  U  Victor  in  Competition 
two  and  three-room  apartments,  or  in  Sheffield  plants.  These  take  in  the  raw  With  Memphis  Daily 

their  tenements,  or  their  Park  Avenue  milk  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  every  .  . 

suites,  paused  to  sniff  the  air  and  sigh  modern  safeguard.  EUich  day  a  sea  of  A  classified  advertising  contest  between 
for  the  sun-splashed  hills  and  the  valleys  milk  is  brought  by  fast  trains  to  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  the 

down  below  where  the  hoofs  of  cattle  Sheffield  city  plants.  Here  it  is  bottled  Buffalo  Times  and  the  Memphis  Press- 
clump  across  rude  wooden  bridges.  Sigh-  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  Scimitar,  which  ran  throughout  Septera- 
ing  for  the  country  is  one  of  the  tra-  packed  in  ice,  and  delivered  to  your  was  won  by  the  Buffalo  daily  with  a 

ditional  pastimes  of  city  dwellers — and  door.”  55  per  cent  gam  in  classified  linage, 

who  could  resist  the  suggestion  implied  Other  advertisements  of  the  series  ^  P®'"  increase  by  the 

in  the  photo  of  a  barefoot  boy  fishing  make  the  same  point,  emphasizing  what  Memphis  paf^r.  During  the  month  the 
from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  bridges*  men  in  charge  of  Sheffield  advertising  Times  showed  a  gmn  of  6,^1  advertise- 
where  cattle  clump?  py  is  well-established— that  this  region  ^^nts,  while  the  Press-Scimitar  gained 

Countryside  in  its  most  attractive  as-  is  definitely  separate  from  the  so-called  3,675  advertisements, 
pects  is  spread  over  pages  of  rotogravure  “bitter-grass  section.”  A  cup  will  be  presented  to  the  Times 

in  the  current  advertising  campaign  of  Copy  for  the  advertisements  is  pre-  by  the  Memphis  paper,  suitably  engraved 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  one  pared  and  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory.  In 
of  the  two  big  retail  dairy  companies  of  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  E.  B.  addition  a  big  party  is  being  planned  by 
New  York.  In  effect,  the  idea  is  to  sell  Thomas,  of  the  New  York  office,  recently  Times’  executives  for  the  winning  classi- 
milk  by  describing  attractively  the  places  explained  the  ideas  behind  the  campaign,  fied  department. 

where  it  is  produced  and  the  methods  by  In  analyzing  the  Sheffield  situation.  Both  newspapers  at  the  end  showed 
which  It  IS  h^dled.  .  these  points  were  found  to  be  outstand-  gains  in  nearly  all  classifications  with 

In  following  out  this  idea  the  adver-  ing:  (1)  that  the  Sheffield  milk  came  used  cars  and  rentals  the  outstanding 
tisments  go  clear  to  the  land,  from  “that  great  natural  milk-shed  leaders.  -  James  F.  O’Connor  is  classi- 

There  is  no  finer  dairy  country,”  says  which  extends  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Times. 
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Over  61  Per  Cent  of  the  Gain  Made  in 
the  Country’s  Developed  Waterpower 
in  1928  was  in  the  South 

The  South  today  possesses  28%  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Generating  capacity 
of  the  United  States.  For  each  of  the  past  three  years  about  half  of  the  gain  made 
in  installed  Hydro-Electric  plant  capacity  for  the  country  has  been  in  the  South. 

The  South’s  power  resources  include  vast  areas  of  coal,  lignite,  oil,  gas  and 
waterpower,  giving  this  section  unmatched  advantages  for  the  further  expansion 
of  its  industrial  development.  It  has  approximately  100,500  square  miles  of  coal 
land,  or  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  and  oil 
reserves  in  excess  of  5,000,000,000  barrels.  In  no  other  equal  area  arc  to  be  found 
similar  power  reserves  of  such  quantity  and  diversity. 

Since  1908,  or  in  twenty  years  the  South  has  more  than  tripled  its  developed 
water  power  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  little  more  than  doubling  its  installed 
Hydro-Electric  capacity  during  the  same  time. 

Waterpower  means  industry — industry  means  wealth,  wealth  means  buy¬ 
ing  power.  The  South  is  where  you  will  find  the  greatest  buying  power  in  the 
country.  The  South  is  the  national  advertiser’s  greatest  present  and  future  market. 

Concentrate  on  it.  Develop  it  to  the  limit  because  the  South  is  becoming  the 
greatest  consumer  of  national  advertised  goods.  Above  all  when  planning  your 
campaign  consult  with  these  newspapers  listed  below. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

ALABAMA 

lation 

Lines 

Linas 

lation 

Lines 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

*Mobile  Newa-Itetn  . 

. (E) 

14,803  1 

.13 

.13 

*Mobile  Register  . 

. (M) 

24,479  1 

. (M) 

24,570 

.08 

.08 

*  Mobile  Repster  . 

. (S) 

37,82^6 

.13 

.13 

•Columbia  State  . 

. (S) 

26,200 

.08 

.08 

•Greenville  News  A  Piedmont . . 

...(MAE) 

40.487 

.12 

.12 

•Greenville  News  . 

. (S) 

28.251 

.09 

.09 

PT.ORinA 

•Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal... 

...(MAE) 

14.934) 

•Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal... 

...(EAS) 

18.780  i 

*Daytona  Beach  News-Journal....'. 

. (ES) 

4.889 

.06 

.055 

*Orlando  Sentinel  . 

....(MAS) 

7.278 

.06 

.06 

*Pensacola  News  and  Journal . 

...(E&M) 

1S.990 

.09 

.09 

TENNESSEE 

•Tampa  Tribune  (M)  46.144 . 

. . (S) 

54,779 

.11( 

.14S)  .11(.14S) 

•Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  10,104 . 

. . (S) 

10,633 

.07( 

.093)  .07C09S) 

•Nashville  Banner  . 

. (E) 

69,257 

.13 

.13 

•Nashville  Banner  . 

. (S) 

72,011 

.13 

.13 

GEORGIA 

•Augusta  Herald  . 

. (E) 

15,812 

.05 

.05 

VIRGINIA 

•Augusta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

16,205 

.05 

.05 

•Macon  Telegraph  . 

. (M) 

29,528 

.10 

.10 

•Newport  News  Times-Herald . 

. (E) 

8.876  ) 

•Macon  Telegraph  . 

30,359 

.10 

.10 

•Newport  News  Daily  Press . . 

....(SAM) 

8,998  f 

•Roanoke  Times  A  World  News... 

..(MAE) 

33.608 

.11 

.11 

•Roanoke  Times  . . 

. (S) 

21.171 

.07 

.07 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader 

. (E) 

7.493 

.045 

.045 

tGreenaboro  Daily  News . 

. (M) 

36,075 

.11 

.10 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement. 

April  1.  1929. 

tGreensboro  Daily  News . 

. (S) 

37,664 

.11 

.10 

t  Government  Statement,  April  1, 

1929. 
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BARNES  TO  WRITE  FOR 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Noted  Educator  and  Author  on 
Historical  and  Sociological 
Subjects  Associated  with 
Newspaper  Group 


Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  noted  educator, 
lecturer  and  author,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  immediately 
will  begin  re¬ 
search  work  and 
a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  subjects 
•f  economics  and 
sociology,  it  was 
announced  this 
week.  Mr.  Barnes 
is  moving  to  New 
York  from  his 
home  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Prof.  Barnes 
first  gained  ex¬ 
tensive  notice  as 
a  result  of  his  Hen.v  Elue.  Ba.nes 

efforts  to  modernize  and  humanize  his¬ 
tory  with  his  lKX>k  “History  and  the 
Social  Studies.”  His  “Genesis  of  the 
World  War,”  also  brought  him  intern- 
tioiial  attention.  “Repression  of  Crime,” 
published  in  1926,  launched  much  criti¬ 
cism  against  the  prison  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  presented  a  systematic 
plea  for  scientific  treatment  of  the  crime 
problem.  Recently  he  published  “Living 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  his  foremost 
effort  to  humanize  history. 

Professor  Barnes  was  l)orn  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1889.  He  was  graduated  from 
Syracuse  University  in  191. f,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  PIi.  n.  from  Columbia  in  1918. 
He  has  served  with  most  of  the  leading 
universities  of  the  country  as  a  lecturer, 
and  has  contributed  more  than  100  arti¬ 
cles  to  periodicals. 


SEEKING  PAPER  STANDARDS 


M  any  Branches  of  Industry  Repre¬ 
sented  at  Washington  Conference 

iSpeciat  to  Editos  &  Pubusheb) 
Washingion,  D.  C.,  Oct.  2.— More 
Uian  a  hundred  manufacturers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  consumers  of  fine  record  and 
printing  papers  met  in  conference  at  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  here  on  Oct. 
2  in  an  endeavor  to  develop  a  commercial 
standard  for  this  commodity. 

The  gathering  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
George  K.  Burgess,  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  as  well  as  by  promi¬ 
nent  representatives  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  industry. 

UlK>n  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
a  proposal  for  a  commercial  standard 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  develop  a  tentative  specifi¬ 
cation  for  the  commo<lity,  which  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  industry 
at  a  general  conference  to  be  held  later. 

The  Dental  Edi.son  Company  of  !>;- 
troit  and  the  National  Aniline  Chemical 
Company  of  New  York  City,  were  among 
those  taking  part  in  the  preliminary  con¬ 
ference  on  Oct.  2.  Other  organizations 
represented,  included  paper  companies, 
newspapers,  department  stores,  national, 
state  and  municipal  organizations  of  va¬ 
rious  natures,  government  departments 
and  bureaus,  utility  corporations,  life  in- 
s«irance  companies,  printers,  chambers  of 
commerce,  express  companies,  publishers, 
mail  order  houses,  furniture  companies, 
and  many  others. 


A.  P.  DIRECTORS  MEET 


Routine  Matters  Dlscustesl  at  2-Day 
Session  in  New  York 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  held  Oct.  2  and  3  at  headquarters 
of  the  organization  in  New  York  with 
President  Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  fVashinglon  Star,  presiding.  Rou¬ 
tine  matters  were  discussed  in  the  two- 
day  sessions. 

Those  attending,  in  addition  to  Mr. 


Noyes,  were:  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New 
York  Times;  Robert  McLean,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  F.  E.  Murphy,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Rnhew;  Frank  P.  McLen¬ 
nan,  Topeka  State  Journal;  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  Thompson,  Mobile  Register; 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker,  Clei'eland  Plain  Dealer; 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican. 

B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  Senti¬ 
nel.  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of 
ill  health. 


G.  H.  COREY  IS  ELECTED 
BY  INDUSTRIAL  AD  MEN 


Awards  for  Advertising  Announced 
at  Association’s  Conference 
in  Cincinnati  This 
Week 

(,By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  3. — (jeorge  H. 
Corey  of  Cleveland,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Association  at  the  final  business 
session  of  the  eighth  annual  conference 
and  exhibit  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  yester¬ 
day. 

Ernest  L.  Becker  of  Cincinnati,  was 
named  third  vice-president.  Mr.  Becker 
is  president  of  the  .Advertisers’  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

Others  chosen  are:  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Allen  Brown,  New  York;  second 
vice-president,  h'orrest  U.  Weber,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  H. 
Smith.  Cleveland. 

The  conference  ended  with  the  annual 
dinner  last  night,  when  Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie,  Boston,  editor  of  the  National 
Magazine,  spoke. 

C.  F.  Stoltz,  signal  engineer  for  the 
Big  Four  Railroad,  discussed  “W'hat  the 
railroad  engineer  expects  from  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Le  Roy  E.  Kern,  technical  secretary  of 
the  Structural  Service  Department, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  gave 
the  reactions  of  an  architect  to  industrial 
advertising. 

Winners  of  awards  in  the  competitive 
panel  display  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  conference  was  announced  as 
follows; 

Best  exhibit  of  industrial  advertising, 
without  restriction  award  by  class  and 
industrial  marketing,  won  by  Jenkins 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Best  exhibit  of  industrial  advertising 
campaign  in  publications:  .Award  by  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Co.,  won  by  American  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  Co..  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Best  exhibit  of  industrial  direct  mail 
advertising  campaign :  Award  by  the 
Buckley-Dement  Co.,  won  by  Joseph  T. 
Tyerson  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Best  exhibit  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  :  Award  by  the  Bohnett  Co.,  won  by 
the  Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago. 

Rest  advertisement  in  a  business 
paper:  Award  by  Penton  Publishing  Co., 
won  bv  Oxweld  Acetylene  Corporation, 
New  York.  Oxweld. 

Most  effective  exhibit  of  not  less  than 
three  industrial  advertising  campaigns 
prepared  by  an  agency :  Award  by  the 
Kev  Advertisin.g  Co.,  won  by  Marshalk 
&  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Best  use  of  color  in  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  ;  Award  by  Cincinnati  Process 
Engraving  Co.,  won  by  A.  I^schen  & 
Son  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Rest  series  of  not  less  than  six  pieces 
of  industrial  advertising  featuring  news : 
Award  bv  Simmons-Boardman  Publish¬ 
ing  Comnany,  won  by  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Best  series  of  not  less  than  six  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  performance;  Award 
hv  the  Iron  Age.  won  by  the  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Company. 

Most  effective  use  of  arrangement  and 
typography  in  industrial  advertising : 
Award  bv  Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company, 
won  by  S^’ver  Steel  Co..  Milwaukee. 

Rest  exhibit  of  art  work  in  an  indus¬ 


trial  advertisement:  Award  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  Artists  Company,  won  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Best  industrial  campaign  in  a  foreign 
language:  Award  won  by  Black  & 
Decker,  Towson,  Md. 

Best  single  piece  of  advertising  in 
Spanish :  Won  by  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDITORS 
TO  MEET  OCT.  7 

Floyd  Gibbon*,  W.  P.  Beazell  and 
Other  Noted  Journaliat*  to  Ad¬ 
dress  Association  Institute 
at  Rutgers 


Representatives  of  most  of  the  New 
Jersey  newspapers  will  be  present  at  the 
eighth  annual  institute  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  at  Rutgers  University 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7.  The 
convention  will  last'  only  one  day  and 
will  include  discussions  and  talks  of  prac¬ 
tical  questions  concerning  journalism,  a 
newspaper  exhibit  and  the  annual  banquet 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
on  Monday  night. 

Floyd  Gibbons,  formerly  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
speak  on  that  phase  of  journalism.  Other 
speakers  will  be  William  N.  Hardy,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  who  will  talk  on 
“Serving  the  Press  of  the  State” ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  head  of  the 
Rutgers  Department  of  Journalism;  Wil¬ 
liam  Preston  Beazell,  formerly  of  the 
Nctv  York  IVorld,  whose  subject  will  be 
“The  Newspaper  Business,”  and  M.  V. 
.Atwood  of  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
whose  topic  will  be  “Meeting  Competi¬ 
tion  by  Making  Better  Newspapers.” 

H.  M.  Williamson,  editor  of  the 
United  Stales  Publisher;  Robert  R. 
I^ne  of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  and 
Professor  Hubert  R.  Ede  of  the  Rutgers 
Department  of  Journalism,  also  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  group. 

Rutgers  University,  on  Oct.  2,  an¬ 
nounced  three  new  scholarships,  made 
possible  by  the  bequest  of  $50,000  from 
the  estate  of  Edgar  B.  Bacon  of  Jersey 
Citv. 


MORRILL  PROMOTED 

Clinton  E.  Morrill,  who  has  been  with 
the  Buffalo  Times  for  several  months,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee- News. 

FLIES  TO  NEW  YORK 

Charles  Wilk.  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office  of  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photo 
Service,  flew  to  New  York  this  week 
for  his  semi-annual  visit. 


JACKSONVILLE  MOURNS 
FOR  SLAIN  EDITOR 


Two  Hundred  Automobiles  in  Funeral 
Procession  of  W.  P.  Parker, 
Labor  Publisher,  Shot  Down 
In  Hi*  Office 


{By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Publishes) 

J.MKSONVIU.E,  Fla.,  Oct.  2 — More  than 
2(K)  automobiles  today  formed  the  funeral 
procession  from  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  to  West  Evergreen  cemetery  fol¬ 
lowing  services  for  W.  P.  “Billy”  Parker, 
58,  editor  of  the  Blue  Shirt,  local  labor 
publication,  who  was  shot  and  killed  in 
his  office  at  608  Main  street  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Parker,  a  former  editor  of  The  .Men¬ 
ace,  national  labor  publication  at  Aurora, 
Mo.,  came  to  Jacksonville  about  13  years 
ago.  During  the  past  several  months  he 
published  the  Blue  Shirt. 

Saturday  afternoon,  while  Parker  was 
in  his  office  talking  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  the  fatal  shot,  it  is  alleged, 
was  fired  by  William  Harvey  Jackson, 
30,  city  employe,  who  entered  seeking  an 
apology  for  personal  articles  published 
in  the  weekly  paper.  Jackson  is  being 
held  on  a  technical  charge  of  murder. 

The  Calvary  Baptist  Church  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  and  automobiles 
were  packed  on  the  streets  for  many 
blocks  on  either  side.  Persons  who  were 
unable  to  get  in  the  church  crowded  the 
sidewalks.  More  than  100  members  of 
the  Blue  Shirt  organization,  which 
Parker  headed,  occupied  a  section  of  the 
church  and  a  large  group  of  Masons  and 
other  fraternal  biodies  of  which  Parker 
was  a  member  took  reserved  seats.  It 
necessitated  four  automobiles  to  carry  the 
flowers  to  the  cemetery. 


BLOCK  IN  CHICAGO 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  has  taken  over  the 
national  representation  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  with  George  Hol- 
lingsberry  as  contact  man  on  national 
advertising.  The  arrangement  became 
effective  Oct.  1.  George  Hartford,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  will  also  serve 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  with  John  Pratt  as  his  assist¬ 
ant  and  Jack  Baker  as  local  advertising 
manager. 


WEEKLY  SUED  FOR  $10,000 

The  Gary  (Ind.)  American,  weekly, 
has  been  named  a  defendant  in  a  $10,0W 
libel  suit  brought  against  the  newspaper 
by  the  St.  Antonio  Hospital  of  that 
city.  It  is  based  on  a  story  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  hospital  refused  to 
wait  upon  a  patient  following  injuries 
the  patient  received  in  an  accident. 
Chauncey  Townsend  is  editor. 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 

‘Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

Ort/er  from  the  Neorttl  Agfmcj 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
Kepreumletitet  in  the  Principel  Ciliti  of  the  World 

("’"LINOTYPE**") 

F-442Q— Linotype  Mettl  Feeder,  for  gii  pots,  all  modeli 

(eacept  42  em)  . $40.00 

F-4422— Linotype  MeuI  Feeder,  for  electric  potr,  all  modeli 

(eicept  42  em)  . .  ...  $40.00 

{Alt  prices  subject  to  chsnge  without  notice) 


Linotyped  in  the  oaramono  pamilt 
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A  Big  Country 

With  daily  newspaper  cities — more  than  1400  of  them — scattered  from  Coast  to 
Coast  and  up  and  down — National  Advertisers  and  their  Agencies  have 
plenty  to  do  Without  having  to  puzzle  over  the  question:  What  newspaper 
reaches  this  or  that  center  of  population? 

Your  “ad”  in  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER’S  MARKET  GUIDE  for  1930  will 
tell  them  the  answer  and  sell  them  while  it  tells  them. 

National  Newspaper  Advertisers  and  their  Advertising  Agencies — over  2,000 
of  them — know  where  to  look  for  market  data — They  use  the  MARKET 
GUIDE. 

“The  Guide”  is  the  biggest  time-saver  they  have.  Your  “ad”  on  or  opposite 
the  very  page  where  they  find  the  facts  about  sales  outlets,  etc.,  in  your 
market  may  help  them  to  decide  on  going  into  your  territory  by  telling 
them  what  your  circulation  and  service  covers. 

If  you  want  more  national  linage — sell  new  ones  and  keep  old  ones  coming  to 
you — your  letters  and  representatives  may  get  a  hearing  but  there’s 
nothing  better  than  telling  yoUr  story  when  the  advertiser  and  agency  are 
making  up  the  lists.  That  time  always  brings  the  MARKET  GUIDE  out 
open  on  the  table  with  your  last-minute  clinching  facts  and  arguments  in 
your  “ad.” 

Rates  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE  are  reasonable  enough — you  would  spend 
money  to  be  there  at  the  “conference”  table  yourself  if  the  Advertiser 
would  let  you  in — which  mostly  he  would  not. 

Your  story  can  be  there  in  The  Guide — when  they  (more  than  2,000  Agency  men 
and  Advertisers)  look — That’s  when  “a  feller  needs  a  friend.”  The  Guide 
is  that  kind  of  a  friend  to  more  than  200  newspaper  publishers  every  year. 


Today  is  one  of  the  Best  Days  to  Declare 
More  National  Linage  Dividends  by  Clip¬ 
ping,  Filling  and  Mailing  This  Coupon. 


Fill  out  this  coupon  and 
send  it  to  us — It  will  re¬ 
serve  your  space — Time  is 
short — Do  it  Today — Then 
write  your  copy  and  send 
us  that 


city  SUte  iiiie . 

EDITOR  W  PUBLISHER,  1700  Times  Building,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  The  undersigned  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  8 

PUBLISHER  to  reserve  . pages  of  advertising 

space  in  the  1930  Edition  of  the  Market  Guide  Number, 

for  which  we  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  $ . 

It  is  understood  that  this  space  is  separate  from,  and  extra 
to  any  contract  we  may  have  at  present,  or  contemplate  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  and  the  rate  is  understood  to  be  the 
minimum  rate  for  such  space  in  this  Service  Issue.  Copy  can 
coihe  later. 

(Signed) . 

Nftme  of  Newspaper 

By .  . 

Siiiuturc  and  Official  Position 

All  adi'ertUing  in  the  iTarket  Ouide  it  »old  at  the  /ollowlng  rate*: 
$250  per  page;  $140  per  half-page;  $75  per  quarter  page ;  $50  per 
eighth-page  and  $30  per  »irteenth-page. 
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MANY  EMPLOYES  OF  CHINESE  PAPERS 
HAVE  THEIR  HOMES  IN  PLANT 

Executives  Dodge  Clotheslines  and  Cots  in  Visiting  Various 
Departments — Staff  Refused  Shorter  Hours  Because 
Time  Would  Be  Spent  in  Gambling 


By  VERNON 

Daaa,  Sckool  of  Jouni«H»i, 

Newspapers  in  china  are  a  truly 
Chinese  Puzzle.  They  are  a  puzzle 
even  to  the  Chinese  themselves  and  to 
western  newspaper  men  who  live  in  the 
country.  My  impressions  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  journalism  are  admitted¬ 
ly  fragmentary.  Facts  relating  to  news- 

Kpers  in  South  China — Nankin,  Shang- 
i  and  Canton — were  received  second¬ 
hand.  Regarding  North  China,  1  visited 
mai»  Chinese  and  foreign  newspaper  of- 
hccsl  looked  over  plants,  and  talked  to 
e<ktort  and  employees  for  about  th^ 
weeks,  but  I  have  a  very  definite  feeling 
that  1  have  been  able  barely  to  scratch 
the  larface. 

The  Ta  Kung  Poa  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  dailies  in  China,  and  run  along 
unusually  independent  lines.  Yet  a  visit 
to  its  omces  and  plant  discloses  conditions 
which  strike  the  tyro  westerner  as  amaz¬ 
ing,  and  almost  incredible.  Many  of  the 
employes  live  on  the  premises.  Going 
from  room  to  room  and  floor  to  floor  it 
is  necessary  to  weave  one’s  way  around 
congested  cots,  on  some  of  which  me¬ 
chanical  department  employees  are  sleep¬ 
ing.  On  the  way  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  to  the  composing  room  it  was 
necessary  to  stoop  to  pass  between  three 
or  four  clothes  lines,  where  the  etimloyes* 
laundry  was  hthlf  out  to  dry.  TO  me 
the  whole  building  seemed  fnore  like  a 
rabbit  wtrfen  than  i  hawspaper  plant, 
but  I  leariled  Mter  tnat  obmparatively 
speaking,  It  itta  an  broMf  place  con¬ 
trasted  wiW  tM  actual  chaos  existing  in 
many  smaildf 

The  Ta  iCiUig  Poa  (s  raited  by  Hu 
Lin,  a  Chinese  journalist  who  has  stud¬ 
ied,  worked  and  travelled  in  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  perhaps  the  most  fearless  of 
Qtinese  dailies.  It  dares  to  criticise  the 
Nationalist  government,  but  even  there 
shows  a  natural  restraint.  Hu  Lin  has 
associated  with  him,  as  financial  bwrioer, 
Wu  Ta  >]^uan,  head  of  the  Joint  Treas¬ 
ury.  Inuring  the  three  years  that  Hu  Lin 
has  edited  and  manag^  the  paper  it  is 
estimated  that  ^75.000  has  be^  sunk  in 
the  venture.  (These  are  “dollars  Mex.,’’ 
worth  about  forty-two  cents.) 

“I  decided  that  an  independent  paper  is 
the  only  kind  that  will  pay  in  the  long 
run,”  Hu  Lin  told  me,  when  explaining 
his  methods  and  policies.  “Also,  since  I 
have  observed  the  policies  of  newspapers 
abroad,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  paper  which 
it  interests  me  to  run.” 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  after  travelling 
abroad,  studying  conditioii  in  Europe 
and  America,  Hu  Lin  returned  to  CThina, 
and  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
Shanghai  press.  He  started  a  news 
agency,  called  the  Kuo  Wen,  which  now 
serves  about  there  hundred  dailies.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  foreign  papers  in  China  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it.  The  agency  has  forty  full 
time  correspondents,  and  hundreds  of 
timers. 

The  Ta  Kung  Poa  has  a  circulation  of 
about  25,000.  Three  years  ago  it  was 
an  eight-page  paper.  Early  in  1929  it 
ran  regularly  sixteen  pages.  A  staff  of 
twenty  reporters  is  carried.  Many  of 
them  live  on  the  premises.  This  is  not 
s*  that  they  may  be  ready  for  covering 
emergency  news,  ’  as  in  some  offices  in 
Japan,  but  because  it  is  more  economical. 
The  average  Oriental  does  not  require 
much  sleeping  space. 

Ibere  is,  of  course,  no  such  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Orient  as  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  It  is  difficult,  usually  im¬ 
possible,  accurately  to  estimate  the  circu¬ 
lations  of  Chinese  newspapers.  I  have 
had  editors  claim  20,000,  and  later  admit 
privately  to  me  that  their  press  run  is 
under  5,000.  There  are  probably  in 
China  today  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
dailies  with  circulations  of  5,000  or  more. 
The  Shin  Wen  Poa,  financed  by  Shang¬ 
hai  bankers,  is  said  to  have  about  160,- 
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000.  The  other  four  or  five  dailies  drop 
very  quickly  down  the  line  to  5,000  or 
less. 

Most  of  the  foreign  newspapers  have 
quite  a  hard  financial  row  to  hoe.  Many 
of  them  are  subsidized.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  English  papers  is  the  Peking  Slmtd- 
ard,  subsidize  by  the  Japanese,  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  George  Gorman,  formerly  a  Mon¬ 
treal,  Ottawa  and  Vanwmicr,  newtiiaper 
man.  The  Peking  L«aderKwie  property 
of  Grover  JUMj^an  well- 

known  throu'gn  Cmna,  in  fW^rth  parti-" 
^fkrly.  The  money  to  finance  his  paper 
das  raited  in  small  sums,  a  few  thousand 
“Mex."  here  and  another  thousand  there. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  financial  head  above  water 
is  quite  a  trick.  He  has  the  re})utation 
of  getting  out  a  fearless  and  independent 
paper,  a^  told  me  that  he  has  refused 
subsidies  of  considerable  amounts  from 
various  Chinese  and  foreign  sources.  He 
admits  turning  down  a  proffered  Russian 
subsidy  of  $3,000  (Mex.)  a  month. 

Mr.  Clark  has  had  some  amusing  ex¬ 
periences  with  his  Chinese  staff.  When 
he  took  over  the  leader  a  few  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  Nationalist  government 
captured  Peking,  he  found  the  men  in 
the  composing  room  were  working  an 
average  of  thirteen  hours  a  day.  After 
watching  them  for  a  few  months,  he 
called  a  mass  meeting  of  all  mechanical 
employes,  ,and  oflfer^  to  reduce  their 
working  day  to  eight  hours,  with  a  ten 
per  cent,  increase  in  pay,  if  the  workers 
themselves  would  speed  up,  and  fit  in 
with  the  new  conditions.  They  discussed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  for 
several  days,  and  then  informed  Clark 
that  they  preferred  to  keep  things  on  the 
same  basis. 

“What  would  we  do  with  the  extra 
time?”  the  spokesman  of  the  group  in¬ 
quired.  “We  don’t  want  to  leave  the 
plant,  which  is  all  the  home  most  of  us 
have  in  Peking.  As  it  is  now  we  work 
most  of  the  time,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  mainly  spent  in  sleep.  If  we  had 
an  extra  five  hours  each  day  what  could 
we  do  with  it?  There  would  be  nothing 
to  do  but  gamble.” 

The  Chinese  workman  hasn’t  the  faint¬ 
est  conception  of  how  to  organize  his 
leisure.  For  centuries  he  has  not  had 
any.  Many  of  the  printers  have  no  other 
domicile  than  the  plant.  That  is  their 
place  of  work,  sleeping  quarters  and  club. 
In  thirteen  hours  they  don’t  plan  to  do 
thirteen  hours’  work.  They  stop  now 
and  again  to  gossip,  to  have  a  drink  of 
tea.  or  eat  a  handful  of  rice. 

There  is  a  closed  shop  problem  in 
China,  but  of  a  sort  very  different  from 
that  in  the  United  States.  Nepotism  pre¬ 
vails  widely.  In  one  plant  the  foreman 
had  installed  many  relatives,  and  the 
workmen  had  to  cringe  to  him  to  keep 
their  jobs.  The  owner  finally  decided  the 
situation  was  intolerable,  and  made  plans 
to  fire  the  whole  staff,  meanwhile  quietly 
engaging  another  foreman  and  staff,  or 
at  least  the  nucleus  O'f  a  staff,  of  his  own 
selection  and  in  whom  he  could  have  con¬ 
fidence. 

One  day  he  summoned  a  mass  meeting 
of  every  mechanical  department  employe. 
He  told  the  foreman  that  he  was  fired, 
commencing  from  that  moment,  and  he 
would  be  given  two  weeks’  pay.  He  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  rest  of  the  men  that  they 
could  go  if  they  wished;  henceforth  he 
was  going  to  hire  and  fire  employes  on 
the  basis  of  their  efficiency,  and  nothing 
el.se.  There  was  great  consternation  in 
the  crowd.  They  jabbered  and  gesticu¬ 
lated.  The  foreman  said  he  would  take 
out  every  man  with  him.  He  took  most 
of  them,  and  sneeringly  bragged  as  he 
left  that  the  jiaper  would  have  to  suspend, 
and  would  soon  be  pleading  with  him  to 
return. 

The  owner  rushed  in  his  skeleton 


emergency  staff,  and  carefully  guarded 
them  against  attack.  For  the  first  few 
days  it  was  a  “tough”  propositi^.  The 
new  foreman  proved  to  be  a  distinct  find. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  fired  his  own 
cousin  for  slacking  on  the  job,  an  almost 
incredible  occurrence.  Gradually  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  paper  returned  to  nor¬ 
malcy,  and  in  two  months  labor  costs 
were  cut  40  per  cent,  while  20  per  cent 
more  work  was  being  turned  out.  The 
owner  found  it  easy  and  profitable  to 
pay  the  men  ten  per  cent  above  scale. 
The  news  staff  showed  its  loyalty  by 
working  on  one  occasion  from  11  a.  m. 
Thurstfiy  to  3  a.  m.  Sunday,  taking  only 
a  few  cat-naps,  in  order  to  get  a  special 
edition  out  on  time.  And  they  did.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  publisher  was 
willing  to  be  a  day  or  two  late,  and  tried 
to  order  the  men  “home.”  They  told 
him  they  could  not  leave  their  cases,  and 
let  the  paper  be  late,  because  if  they  did 
they  would  “lose  face!” 

There  are  four  kinds  of  vernacular 
newspapers  in  China: 

1 —  National. 

2 —  Sectional. 

3 —  The  political  organ  of  some  party 
or  military  leader. 

4 —  Gossip  and  scandal  "rags.” 

No  newspaper  has  a  national  circula¬ 
tion.  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
used  in  England,  for  example.  Huge 
distances  alone  would  prevent  this,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  an  American  daily. 
It  would  take  several  weeks  iar  a  oewar 
paper  to  get  from  one  of  the  coast  cities 
to  certain  of  the  interior  districts. 

Sectional  papers,  if  honest  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  are  coming  slowly  to  assume 
importance  and  weight.  But  with  a 
population  more  than  ninety-4ix  per  cent 
illiterate,  it  will  be  a  slow  pull  for  any 
one  fuger  to  get,  say,  a  circulation  of 
half  a  million. 

Political  organs  spring  up  overnight. 
It  is  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of 
a  civil  or  military  leader.  Many  of  these 
have  been  fcXind  to  have  circulations  of 
exactly  five!  This  was  a  great  game, 
particularly  dtirinf  the  troiAknts  years 
of  1923-24.  A  “journalist”  would  go  to 
a  war  lord,  or  an  aspirant  to  some  im¬ 
portant  civil  position,  and  agree  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  paper  backing  him,  for  $5,000 
(Mex.)  a  month.  He  would  get  his  sub¬ 
sidy,  then  go  to  one  of  many  printers 
who  make  a  copy  of  keeping  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “boiler  plate”  on  hand,  buy  a  few 
galleys  of  type-matter  and  ads  all  set  up, 
add  to  this  one  or  two  galleys  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  his  subsidizer — and  have  five 
copies  printed !  The  total  cost  ran  some¬ 
where  between  $35  and  $40.  a  month 
(Mex.).  Three  copies  were  sent  to  the 
rrum  who  put  up  the  money.  The  printer 
kept  one  on  file.  The  “journalist”  re¬ 
tained  the  other  copy.  This  graft  ran 
merrily  along  for  some  years,  and  still 
crops  up.  The  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  these  war-lords  and  politically  am¬ 
bitious  civilians  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  certain  American  interests  who  believe 
a  subsidized  newspaper  is  an  aid  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  power. 

Scandal  sheets  usually  run  for  a  few 
weeks  and  fade  away.  Many  are  incred- 
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ibly  vulgar  and  obscene.  They  have  quite 
a  vogue  in  barber  shops  with  rickisha 
boys  and  Sing-Song  girls. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  linotype 
operators  and  even  proof-readers  on  the 
English  papers  published  in  China  know 
little  or  no  English.  It  is  a  case  of 
“follow  copy,”  and  some  odd  tangles  of 
grammar  and  diction  inevitably  occur. 

Comparative  order  reigns  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  English  and 
French  papers.  In  the  vernacular  plants 
it  seems,  to  a  non-Oriental,  absolute  bed¬ 
lam.  Boys  shout  from  end  to  end  of  the 
room,  searching  for  a  character  which 
has  been  lost,  or  not  used  recently.  One 
editor  put  a  pedometer  on  a  printer,  and 
found  he  walked  four  miles  to  make  up 
one  page.  The  most  valuable  man  is 
the  plant  is  one  called  a  “type-cutter." 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  language, 
which  lacks  an  alphabet,  makes  every 
font  consist  of  6,000  characters.  Fre¬ 
quently  several  are  misisng.  The  type- 
cutter  is  then  enlisted.  His  amazing  skill 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  a  moment's 
notice  he  can  cut  from  a  wood  block,  m 
reverse,  any  character  missing  from  a 
font. 

The  majority  of  vernacular  papers 
make  no  attempt  at  accuracy.  Deliberate 
mendacity  is  all  a  part  of  the  game. 
Journalism  in  so  many  instances  means 
a  mild  form  of  blackmail ;  or  perhaps  not 
so  mild  in  some  curious  instances  which 
have  come  to  light.  Papers  are  censored 
hg  the  local  authorities  and  frequently 
forbidden  privileges  of  the  mails  by 
national  authorities.  Scores  of  editors 
have  been  arrested.  One  was  recently 
executed.  Many  admit  his  facts  were 
correct,  when  he  attacked  a  fcading 
national  politician,  but  he  used  ^guage 
which  wooM  have  made  Rabelah  blush, 
and  even  caused  a  sensation  in  a  Broad¬ 
way  gangster  play. 

COLUMNIST  BROADCASTS 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  broad¬ 
cast  over  radio  station  WJZ  Sunday. 
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New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
r  Bank  Building  «  k 
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BROADCAST  BAN  SPURS 
CIRCULATIONS 

(CotUinued  from  page  5) 

would  buy  their  regular  paper  and  then 
an  extra  one  later  in  the  evening.  The 
peak  of  the  day  is  between  4:3o  and  6 
o'clock  and  the  World  Series  story  will 
break  in  the  Wall  Street  editions  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  before  5 
o'clock  in  Chicago.  The  evening  papers 
won't  get  as  much  of  an  increase  as 
the\  did  last  year  when  the  series  games 
aided  much  later." 

According  to  Robert  Cresswell,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  no  gain  attributable  to  absence 
of  broadcasting  fights  has  ^et  been 
realized  by  this  paper.  A  slight  gain 
the  day  following  the  Sharkey-Uiughran 
bout  would  not  be  credited  by  him  to  the 
fight  exclusively. 

“.As  yet  there  has  been  nothing  definite 
to  show  how  broadcasting  affects  circu¬ 
lation  on  fights,”  he  declared.  “The  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  recent  fights  has  made 
them  poor  indicators  on  this  subject." 

The  New  York  Mirror  chalked  up  a 
satisfactory  on  a  fight  extra  and  re^lar 
sales,  according  to  Peter  Bloom,  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

“We  had  an  increase,  l>ut  it  wasn’t  as 
good  as  on  some  of  the  other  fights,”  he 
said.  “I'm  against  broadcasting  fights, 
all  right.  There’s  no  question  about  it : 
broadusting  kills  the  effect  of  fight 
extras." 

Roth  morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  enjoyed  greater  increases  in  cir¬ 
culation  on  big  sports  events  before 
broadcasting,  according  to  M.  S.  Lunn, 
director  of  circulation  for  the  Nnv  York 
Americav.  Reporting  that  the  American 
had  garnered  a  good  increase  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  Sharkey-Loughran  bout, 
Mr.  Lnnn  declared  it  was  not  as  big  as 
before  broadcasting  had  been  established, 
even  though  last  weeks’s  fight  was  not 
described  on  the  air  round-by-ronnd. 

Before  broadcasting  hit  sports  all  the 
papers  used  to  get  a  larger  increase  after 
World  series  and  fights,  he  said.  “Now 
with  these  high-powered  announcers  giv¬ 
ing  dramatic  descriptions  of  the  event 
while  it  is  in  progress,  there's  nothing  left 
to  tell  after  its  over.” 

After  checking  his  circulation  figures 
and  comparing  with  other  fight  editions, 
C.  A.  I'lannagan,  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  declared  that  he 
could  see  no  difference  in  results,  whether 
the  radio  played  its  part  or  not. 

“1  don't  .think  anyone  can  tell  whether 
broadcasting  hurts  .sales  or  not.  There 
is  always  an  increase  after  a  big  boxing 
match.  We  had  an  increase  last  week 
but  it  was  no  greater  than  for  other 
fights.” 

Telegraphic  replies  to  queries  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pt'Bi.iSHER  showed  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  morning  circulation  managers  agreed 
generally  that  the  ban  on  ringside  re¬ 
ports  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  their 
sales  and  that  broadcasting  of  sports 
events  is  generally  harmful. 

J.  M.  .Annenberg,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
Evening  Ledger,  reported  some  increase 
in  sales  due  to  the  absence  of  broad¬ 
casting.  “In  my  opinion  sports  broad¬ 
casting  does  affect  circulation  unfavor¬ 
ably,”  he  wired. 

A  35  per  cent  increase  due  to  the 
Sharkey-Loughran  bout  not  going  on  the 
air  was  reported  by  C.  D.  Bay  lass,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Phtladclphut 
Record,  who  commented  as  follows : 

‘‘I  feel  that  broadcasting  sport  news  is 
harmful  to  circulation  liecause  a  numf)er 
of  would-be  subscribers  are  satisfied 
with  just  broadcast  results  and  do  not 
buy  paT>ers  to  read  the  details." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  repf)rted  a 
gain  of  .30.000  copies  following  the  fight. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  despite 
the  fact  that  results  were  broadcast  by 
station  WCAU,  Philadelphia. 

Whether  or  not  a  fight  is  broadcast  does 
not  materially  affect  the  circulation  of  a 
morning  newspaper,  in  the  opinion  of 
John  M.  Schmid,  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  who  likens 
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the  situation  to  that  of  selling  newspapers 
carrying  the  final  baseball  score  outside 
the  ball  park  when  the  game  is  over. 

Everybody  buys  the  paper  to  review 
the  game  and  enjoy  it  all  over  again, 
and  the  same  holds  true  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  a  fight,  according  to  Mr. 

Schmid.  Since  the  Sharkey  fight  last 
Friday  ended  in  the  third  round,  Mr. 

Schmid  said  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  broadcast  had 
any  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  the  next 
morning. 

“We  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  \ 
loss  of  circulation  to  the  radio,”  said 
Mr,  Schmid.  “Everything  in  general  in¬ 
fluences  the  sale  of  newspapers,  dnyway. 

The  weather,  of  course,  is  the  biggest 
factor  because  it  keeps  people  off  the 
streets  and  we  can't  go  into  apartment 
houses  to  sell  papers  at  night. 

“News  flashes  which  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  broadcasts  at  night  merely  tell 
the  radio  audiences  what  we  have  in  the 
paper  and  thus  arouse  their  curiosity. 

We  hit  the  high  spots  of  news  and  have 
found  that  previous  knowledge  about 
some  bit  of  news  arouses  the  readfr’s 
curiosity.’’ 

Mr.  Schmid  gave  as  an  example  a 
bomb  explosion  last  Tuesday  night  in 
the  North  Shore  Athletic  Club.  All  of 
the  copies  of  the  Herald  &  Examiner  in 
that  neighborhcH)d  were  sold  out  because 
everybody  knew  something  had  happened 
and  were  curious  to  learn  the  details.  i 

The  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  larger 
circulation  than  usual  the  morning  after 
the  Sharkey  fight,  but  whether  that  was 
due  to  the  fact  it  was  not  broadcast, 

Louis  H.  Rose,  circulation  manager,  was 
unable  to  say. 

ILLINOIS  PUBLISHERS  i 
MEETING  THIS  WEEK 

64tk  Annual  Convention  Being  Held 
at  University  of  Illinois, 

Oct.  3—5 — Ed  Howe  to 
Speak 

Problems  of  the  chain  stiires  in  the 
small  town,  advertising  agencies  in  their 
dealings  with  weekly  papers,  propaganda 
and  politics,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
press  and  the  courts  are  among  the  topics 
being  discussed  at  the  sixty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
in  Urbana,  Ill.,  Thursday,  h'riday  and 
Saturday,  October  3,  4  and  .5. 

In  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  Illi¬ 
nois  editors,  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
to  hold  its  all-state  journalism  confer¬ 
ence,  and  Illinois  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  press  will  meet  as  part  of  the 
conference. 

.Anxmg  the  speakers  listed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  Ed  Howe,  editor  of  the  Atchi¬ 
son  (Kan.)  Globe;  (jeorge  S.  B.  Dolli- 
var  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association ; 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nejos  and  Journal;  Ole  Buck 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  secretary  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association ;  .Andrew  R. 

Sherriff,  chairman  of  the  .American  Bar 
association  committee  on  the  press  and 
the  bar,  and  Floyd  .A.  Allen  of  Detroit, 
assistant  to  the  president  oi  the  (ieneral 
Motors  corporation. 

NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

Charle*  W.  Buggy  Joint  With  Aubrey 

Harwell  j 

The  incoriMiration  of  Harwell  and 
Buggy,  Inc.,  newspaper  brokers  and  ap¬ 
praisers,  with  offices  in  the  Comer  Build¬ 
ing,  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  was  announced 
Oct.  1. 

Aubrey  Harwell  has  been  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  business  for  the  past  20 
years  in  New  York  and  Birmingham. 

The  firm  of  Harwell  &  Rockwell,  bro¬ 
kers,  was  recently  dissolved. 

Charles  W.  Buggy  has  been  with  a 
number  of  eastern  and  western  dailies  in 
the  capacity  of  publisher  and  executive 
for  the  past  lb  years.  He  recently  left 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Mr. 

Harwell  in  the  brokerage  business. 
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too,  is 

an  Imperialized  state.  Our  map  above  shows 
the  cities  of  over  15,000  where  a  newspaper 
is  printed  with  Imperial  Metal. 

In  these  days  of  careful  cost  accounting  one 
wonders  how  any  publisher  can  fail  to  look 
into  the  economies  of  Imperial  Type  Metal 
and  the  Plus  Plan.  The  thousands  of  pub' 
lishers  throughout  the  country  who  are 
using  Imperial  Metal  and  the  Imperial  Plus 
Plan  Service  have  proved  that  Imperial 
methods  are  more  economical  and  at  the 
same  time  more  efficient. 

Over  a  period  of  years  any  publisher’s  figures 
will  show  that  Imperial  makes  a  decided 
saving  in  metal  costs  partially  due  to  the 
length  of  the  life  of  the  metal  itself  and  par^ 
dally  due  to  reduction  of  metal  troubles  to 
a  minimum.  Add  to  these  advantages  the 
fact  that  Imperial  turns  out  a  better  looking 
sheet  and  we  have  every  reason  to  say 
that  no  publisher  can  afford  not  to  investi' 
gate  Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  than  right  now. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

.Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LINOGRAPH 

Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles 


BEST  BY  ACID  TEl 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

New  York 
Chicago 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


'T'HE  late  Don  K.  Mellet  was  a  relig- 
ious  man  and  I  learn  from  Daniel  A. 
Poling,  writing  in  Christian  Herald, 
that  on  the  Saturday  before  the  editor 
of  the  Canton  News  was  murdered  he 
wrote  an  editorial  in  which  the  following 
sentences  appeared : 

“TWILIGHT  SHADOWS” 
“There  is  no  death!  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  soroe  fairer  shore; 

And  bright  in  Heaven’s  jewelled  crown 
They  shine  for  evermore.” 

“In  the.  solitude  of  the  approaching 
darkness  I  feel  urged  to  compare  Life 
and  Death  with  day  and  night.  The 
morning  is  symlwlic  of  early  childhood. 
Middle  of  the  forenoon  represents  a  later 
period  of  adolescence.  Noontime  repre¬ 
sents  middle  age.  The  middle  of  the 
afternoon  represents  the  declining  years 
of  maturity.  Night  represents  Death. 

“From  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pro¬ 
found  silence  comes  a  voice  which  tells 
me  that  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  will 
creep  over  the  eastern  horizon  tomorrow 
morning  and  kiss  away  the  dewdrops,  so 
will  the  shadow  of  Death  fade  away 
behind  the  etenial  sun  which  shines  for¬ 
ever  beyond  the  Great  Divide. 

“This  is  the  promise  that  comes  to  me 
at  the  close  of  the  day — I  have  never 
experienced  this  feeling  of  assurance  any¬ 
where  else  except  in  a  church.  Perhaps 
God  is  everywhere ;  but  most  people  lose 
contact  with  Him  except  through  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  church  service 
which  carries  the  mind  alx)ve  the  mun¬ 
dane  affairs  of  the  workday  world.” 

*  V  • 

OUR  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  24 
volumes,  the  14th  edition  of  that 
world-famed  library  of  ready  reference, 
arrived  today  and  I  have  been  giving  it 
the  once-over,  if  that  operation  can  fairly 
descrilie  a  cursory  inspection  of  a  work 
that  3,-'>00  authorities  have  been  preparing 
for  three  years,  with  a  result  that  more 
than  .LS,000.000  words,  on  a  half  million 
separate  texts,  have  been  written  and 
printed.  There  are  24,000  pages  of  text 
and  the  editorial  cost,  exclusive  of  print¬ 
ing,  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  $2,- 
000,000.  This  time  the  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  is  issued  under  American 

ownership  and  all  of  the  huge  work,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  maps,  was  done  in  this 
country.  Some  LS.OOO  illustrations,  many 
in  color,  others  by  offset  or  lithographic 
printing,  brighten  the  volumes.  There 
are  some  5()0  maps  of  countries  and 

states.  I  am  informed  that  the  new 

edition  brings  the  progress  of  the  world’s 
events  and  knowledge  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  good  year  1929,  and  indeed  within 
a  couple  of  months  on  certain  subjects, 
presses  having  been  stopped  for  last- 
minute  changes  in  text.  It  is  dedicated  to 
President  Hoover  and  King  George  V. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  J.  L.  Garvin  and 
the  American  editor  is  Franklin  H. 
Cooper.  Among  the  editorial  associates 
is  Walter  B.  Pitkin.  The  handsome 
books,  on  their  shelf  in  my  office,  seem 
to  beckon  and  say  :  “.■Ml  right,  now  you 
may  tackle  any  subject  known  to  man, 
whether  of  land  or  sea,  the  heavens  above 
or  the  hidden  depths,  and  we  are  here  to 
sec  you  safely  through.” 

*  *  * 

ATURALLLY,  1  first  turned  to  sec 
’  what  the  Encyclopaedia  had  to  say 
on  the  favorite  topic  of  this  column. 
Judged  by  the  volume  of  ma¬ 

terial  given  to  the  subject,  the  newspaper 
is  a  mighty  force  in  world  affairs.  Shot 
all  through  the  reference  work  arc 
articles  concerning  world  journalism  in 
all  of  its  phases.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  read  all  of  the  stuff,  but  that  written 
by  my  associate  James  Melvin  Lee  and 
other  newspaper  friends,  not  to  mention 
the  present  writer,  seems  inviting  at  first 


glance.  One  learns  that  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  be  regularly  published,  follow¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  printing  art,  was 
issued  in  1609  in  Germany  and  was  called 
A7-isa  Relation  odcr  Zeitung.  The  first 
English  newspaper  proper  was  issued  in 
London  in  1622,  called  The  Weekly 
Neuvs  From  Italy,  Germany,  etc.  The 
first  American  newspaper  came  nearly  a 
century  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  in 
Germany.  It  was  Boston  News-Letter 
issued  in  1704.  at  this  point 

the  history  of  the  ndivspaper  in  all  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  universe  is  brought 
down  to  date.  Advertising,  in  all  of  its 
branches  and  with  complete  and  authori¬ 
tative  description  of  its  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment,  received  liberal  treatment  over 
many  pages. 

It  is  said  that  a  recent  President  of 
the  United  States  wrote  many  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  were  listened  to  by  mil¬ 
lions  in  rapt  attention,  with  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  at  his  left  hand.  This 
being  true  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Shop  Talk  might  be  kept  going  in¬ 
definitely  from  the  same  seemingly  in¬ 
exhaustible  so'urce.  We  shall  not  exactly 
attempt  a  serial  reproduction  of  the  35,- 
000,000  word  document,  but  we  promise 
that  in  future  our  references  shall  reflect 
the  authority  of  the  3,.500  experts  that 
have  summed  up  their  special  knowledge 
in  the  pages  of  the  24  volumes. 

«  *  V 

6tl3^HY  do  people  like  horror?”  asks 
”  the  editor  of  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader.  The  question  arises  from 
the  fact  that  four  new  plays  opening  in 
New  York  deal  with  brutal  murder, 
whereas  four  other  tragedies  are  con¬ 
tinuing  .Successes  on  Broadway.  Why  is 
gruesome  murder  a  best  seller  in  fiction, 
an  absorbing  newspaper  subject  and  a 
stage  hit?  The  explanation  given  by 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  in  her  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  collection  of  detective  stories, 
is  cited  as  reasonable.  It  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  flies  “to  mystery  and  adventure  be¬ 
cause  thev  do  not.  as  a  rule,  happen  to 
us.”  The  explanation  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  that  men  enjoyed  watching  the 
Greek  tragedies  because  the  horrors  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  actors  made  the  woes  of 
the  spectators  seem  trivial,  is  another 
answer. 

*  *  * 

pLARENCE  DARROW,  the  great 
^  crime  investigator  and  cynic  of  our 
day,  is  convinced  that  we  eagerly  follow 
murder  horror  beca'use  we  are  potential 
murderers  ourselves,  each  and  every  one 
secretlv  having  death  designs  upon  other 
individuals.  The  foul  thought  may  be 
buried  down  deep  in  sub-conscious  desire 
and  would  not  be  admitted  even  in  our 
own  reasoning  minds,  yet  is  ever  lurking 
in  the  shadows  of  our  being.  Many 
people,  of  course,  are  quite  frank  in  sav¬ 
ing  aloud  that  they  would  like  to  kill 
real  or  fancied  enemies,  or  persons  who 
annov  them.  Such  threats  may  be  taken 
as  jests  by  those  who  hear  them,  but 
the  fact  that  one  coolly  utters  a  wish  to 
kill  suggests  that  it  might  very  well  be  a 
real  desire.  How  gruesome  is  the  idea 
that  folks  who  crowd  a  theatre  to  witness 
a  blood-chilling  crime  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  imagining,  in  most  cowardly 
fashion,  that  the  victim  is  in  some  wav 
associated  with  their  own  obiects  of  hate 
and  that  when  the  knife  or  bullet  strikes 
thev  experience  a  sense  of  morbid  satis¬ 
faction.  Mr.  Darrow  is  convinced  that 
the  reason  we  tolerate  capital  punishment, 
though  it  has  so  often  been  demonstrated 
as  failing  to  deter  capital  crime  and  al¬ 
though  it  violates  the  civilized  code,  is 
because  so  many  of  us  take  a  secret  de¬ 
light  in  these  public  butcherings.  Exe¬ 
cutions.  he  thinks,  compensate  our  loath¬ 
ing  of  persons  we  desire  to  kill. 


Maybe  this  is  all  nonsense  and  our 
curiosity  is  natural  and  wholly 
normal.  In  my  case,  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  entertain  sufficient  enmity  to 
want  to  kill.  My  control  of  temper  is 
none  too  secure  and  I  might  suddenly 
change  my  mind,  but  today  I’d  kill  no 
one.  There  are  folks  who  deserve  my 
ardent  dislike  for  acts  of  cruelty,  mean 
injustice  or  impudent  conduct,  but  I’d 
much  prefer  they  would  live  long  to 
realize  the  misery,  shame  or  evil  fortune 
they  have  so  justly  earned  for  them¬ 
selves  on  this  earth.  Still,  when  the 
devil’s  lightning  strikes  such  folks,  as  it 
seems  often  to  do.  I’m  usually  mellow 
enough  to  feel  no  sense  of  delight.  Most 
of  the  men  I  know  in  newspaper  work 
are  liko  this,  at  least  do  not  betray 
homicidal  tendencies.  The  softest  of  the 
lot  are  the  so-called  “hard-boiled”  boys. 
Yes  I’ve  heard  them  go  blustering  around 
the  office  with  murder  on  their  lips  for 
all  who  get  in  their  way,  but  they  really 
would  not  step  on  an  angleworm.  They 
loan  more  money  to  panhandlers,  temper 
more  winds  for  shorn  lambs,  forgive 
more  sins  and  do  less  violence  to  their 
foes  than  do  more  mild-mannered  men, 
who  boast  pacificism  and  advocate  non- 
resistance.  Charlie  Chapin  was  an  ex¬ 
ception,  but  his  murder  of  Mrs.  Chapin 
was  not  the  act  of  a  hard-boiled  man, 
though  I  considered  him  the  toughest  city 
editor  that  Park  Row  ever  knew.  He 
killed  his  wife  because  he  was  bent  on 
suicide  and  did  not  want  to  expose  her 
to  a  life  of  material  uncertainty.  Then 
he  lost  his  nerve  and  could  not  shoot  him¬ 
self. 

I  do  not  deny  a  lively  interest  in  crime 
thrillers,  in  newspapers,  on  the  stage  or 
screen  and  in  books.  But  it  is  not  the 
mystery  in  the  plot  that  holds,  rather  the 
fascination  is  in  the  story  of  a  human 
experience.  I  want  the  story.  It  adds 
to  the  sum  of  information.  It  fits  a 
shadow-side  place  in  the  mosaic  that  is 
my  image  of  life.  In  the  play  “Street 
Scene,”  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
only  recently,  it  was  not  the  murders  of 
the  neglected,  faithless  wife  and  her 
lover  that  excited  me.  hut  rather  the  fact 
that  the  jealous  husband  murderer  so  soon 
forgave  his  wife’s  fault  and  that  their 
wretched  daughter  could  comprehend  the 
faults  of  both  parents  and  forgive  them 
equally  in  tear-swept  love. 

*  *  * 

"DEOPLE  enjoy  horror,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  not  hope  to  decide 
here,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  those 
who  write  of  it  in  real  life,  for  news¬ 
paper  print,  must  guard  against  mere 
catering  to  a  morbid  taste.  It  would  be 
a  low  art  and  a  despicable  business.  The 
fact  that  so  many  readers  accept  it  as  a 
form  of  entertainment  does  not  privilege 
such  writing.  As  the  news  function  is 
largely  selective  there  is  no  question  that 
crime  writing  can  be  objective  and  con¬ 
trolled.  Except  for  a  blotter  record  there 
is  no  point  in  reciting  the  story  of  a 
horrible  crime  if  no  nx)ral  shows  through 
the  muck  and  grime.  Many  crimes  are 
to  be  passed  over  with  only  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  because  they  represent' 
nothing  more  significant  than  a  battle  to 
death  among  venomous  beasts  of  the 
jungle.  Nothing  is  more  painful  than 
to  wade  through  columns  of  horrible  de¬ 
scription  in  a  case  that'  every  sensible 
person  must  know  involves  only  an  im¬ 
becile.  Crime  takes  on  significance  when 
it  involves  persons  who  are  capable  of 
weighing  right  and  wrong,  of  calculating 
consequences  and  resisting  the  tides  of 
impulse  and  temptation.  Few  murders 
are  encountered  in  which  there  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  background  persons 
who  may  become  subjects  of  news  inter¬ 
est  of  real  importance.  The  loyal  and 
forgiving  mother.  The  poverty-stricken 
widow  and  orphan.  The  ruthless  and  de¬ 
fiant  “other  woman”  or  “other  man.”  The 
disillusioned  relatives  or  friends.  It  may 
be  a  story  of  ambition  run  wild,  or  of 
avarice,  cowardice,  dissipation,  shame, 
defeat,  abnormal  love  or  hate,  crime 
through  evil  suggestion,  inherent  deviltry 
or  such  causes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  things  are  worth  printing  and  that 
the  reporter  must  search  them  out'.  Every 
publication  is  supposed  to  do  some  good. 
The  horror  of  just  another  murder  gets 
nowhere. 


ONCE  in  a  jail-yard  in  Delaware  I 
saw  a  man  whipped  at  the  stake.  A 
crowd  of  men.  women  and  children  were 
admitted  to  witness  the  spectacle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  old  custom.  The  culprit  received 
40  strokes  of  a  cat-o’-ninetails  on  his 
bare  back,  as  brutal  a  sight  as  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  crowd,  to  my 
amazement,  roared  with  delight.  I  saw 
a  man,  with  a  seven-  or  eight-year-old 
boy  on  his  lap,  slap  the  child  in  the  face 
because  he  was  frightened  and  began  to 
cry.  Unquestionably,  people  like  horror. 


CITIZENS  AID  WEEKLY  IN 
UTILITY  FIGHT 


Nine  Milwaukee  Suburbs  Join  in 
Demand  for  Lower  Fares — 
Injunction  Attempt 
Discussed 


As  a  result  of  the  fight  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (VV'is.)  Post  for  lower  trolley  fares 
in  its  section  and  for  the  right  to  attack 
existing  rates  in  terms  uncensored  by  the 
local  Electric  company,  nine  other  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Milwaukee  have  entered  the  fray 
for  reduced  fares. 

The  suburbs  have  decided  to  spend 
$10,000  jointly  for  an  investigation  of 
the  trolley  situation. 

The  commission  set  the  date  for  the 
hearings,  under  the  stress  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  trolley  agitation,  immediately 
after  Judge  Gustave  G.  Gehrz  in  circuit 
court  last  week  denied  the  utility  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  Post,  a  weekly, 
from  publishing  anything  that  might  tend 
to  arouse  citizens  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
extra  existing  street  car  fares. 

The  free  press  angle  of  the  case  now 
rests  quiescent.  Though  Judge  Gehrz  by 
his  denial  of  an  injunction  against  publi¬ 
cation  of  inflammatory  matter  has  indi¬ 
cated  his  sympathies  with  freedom  of  the 
press,  he  did  not  definitely  rule  out  the 
injunctive  process  as  permissible  in  cases 
of  “abuse  of  liberty  of  the  press.” 

This  twilight  position  has  not  fully 
satisfied  the  newspapers  of  the  vicinity, 
nor  individual  editors.  Intimation  by 
Judge  Gehrz  that  he  does  have  the  right 
to  enjoin  when  privileges  given  the  press 
are  misused  has  moved  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  editorially  to  say : 

“Is  it  freedom  of  the  press  to  subject 
it  to  suppression  by  the  court  whenever  a 
judge  can  be  induced  to  hold  that  criti¬ 
cism  is  ‘inflammatory’  or  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  individual,  institution  or 
corporation  criticized?  .  .  .  The  exten¬ 
sion  by  judicial  action  of  the  process  of 
injunction  seems  to  have  reached  the  field 
of  free  speech  and  free  press,  .and  there 
seems  to  be  developing  in  the  judicial 
mind  the  theory  that  courts  may  make 
themselves  censors  of  the  press  and  to 
establish  in  the  form  of  the  injunction 
what  amounts  to  a  refusal  of  the  right 
to  publish.  ...” 


MRS.  SCRIPPS  TO  APPEAL 


Her  Attorney*  Will  File  Document  in 
U.  S.  Court  Oct.  10 

Attorneys  for  Mrs.  Josephine  S. 
Scripps,  whose  suit  for  an  accounting 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps 
and  from  Robert  P.  Scripps,  as  execu¬ 
tor,  was  denied  by  Federal  Judge  Smith 
W.  Hickenlooper  in  Cincinnati,  July  25, 
1928,  will  file  an  appeal  in  the  L’nited 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  sixth 
circuit,  Oct.  10. 

.\s  executrix  of  the  estate  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  the  late  James  G.  Scripps,  Mrs. 
Scrinps  has  sued  for  a  sum  estimated  at 
$7,000,000  allegedly  due  her  husband 
under  what  she  claims  to  have  been  a 
partnership  contract  between  him  and  his 
father,  E.  W.  Scripps.  At  the  trial 
Robert  Scripps  stated  that  no  nartnershin 
contract  between  James  G.  and  E.  W. 
Scripps,  existed. 


T.  M.  CLARK  WILL  FILED 

The  will  of  Thomas  M.  Clark,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 
has  been  filed*  in  that  city,  showing  he 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $25,000.  His 
propertv  goes  to  the  widow  and  a 
daughter. 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


HOW  propaganda  muddles  the  public 
thought  is  outlined  by  Will  Irwin 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  October.  He 
is  something  of  an  expert  because  during 
the  World  War  he  was  chief  of  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Information  for  the  American 
cause.  In  his  article  he  reveals  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  public  opinion  is 
swayed. 

He  believes  the  trends  by  which 
society  has  perverted  the  meaning  of  the 
good  old  churchly  word  propaganda 
should  be  made  public.  He  begins  by 
saying  that  in  the  early  days  of  journal¬ 
ism  editors  paid  much  more  attention  “to 
the  opinion-function  of  their  organs  than 
to  the  news- functions.”  Greeley,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  is  spoken  of  as  an  editor  who 
regarded  the  news  in  his  Tribune  partly 
as  a  feeder  to  the  editorial  page,  but 
mostly  as  a  nuisance. 

In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century, 
according  to  Mr.  Irwin.  American  edit¬ 
ors  began  to  discover  the  power  of  the 
news.  Speaking  of  news,  he  says : 

Slanted,  perverted,  thrown  out  of  proportion 
or  merely  printed  without  statement  of  the 
other  man's  side  of  the  case,  it  could  prove 
far  more  effective  than  Jove-like  pronounce¬ 
ments  from  an  editorial  throne.  For  any 
reader  sufficientlv  intelligent  to  be  worth  per- 
saading  knows  that  an  editorial  is  a  partisan 
statement;  whereas  the  news  it  the  raw  material 
of  his  own  thinking.  During  the  next  quarter 
of  a  centurv,  American  journalism  rais^  this 
method  to  the  status  of  an  art.  Did  the  vir¬ 
tuous  editor  start  to  "clean  up"  the  red-light 
district  of  his  town?  He  sent  his  best  reporter 
to  describe  its  horrible  revelries,  to  dig  out 
from  the  real  estate  records  the  names  of 
deacons  and  churchwardens  who  profited  by  its 
rents. 

After  discussing  the  so-called  “muck¬ 
raking”  period  of  American  journalism, 
he  shifts  the  scene  to  Europe,  and  tells 
how  continental  governments  use  propa¬ 
ganda  to  accomplish  their  aims.  By  way 
of  preparation  they  had  sent  to  the 
United  States  young  reserve  officers  to 
study  American  methods  of  moulding 
opinion  through  news  columns.  These 
students  learned  their  American  lessons 
down  to  the  last  comma,  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  took  up  the  job  of 
depressing  the  enemy  and  making  friends 
of  neutrals.  Fake  stories  about  how 
hands  of  children  were  cut  off  and  how 
the  breasts  of  women  were  hacked  off, 
are  then  cited  to  show  the  efficiency  of 
propaganda.  Another  examnle  given  is 
that  of  the  Germans  deporting  most  of 
the  women  of  Lille  and  setting  them  to 
work  in  the  fields — contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war.  The  truth,  however,  was  not 
enough  to  arouse  the  public  already  sated 
with  atrocities,  so  a  Parisian  journalist 
added  the  touch  that  turned  the  tale  into 
a  work  of  art.  The  trick  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  asserting  that  these  women 
had  been  seized  for  immoral  purnoses — 
“carried  awav  to  he  mistresses  of  Ger¬ 
man  offieers.”  Told  as  news  the  tale 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

The  result  is  thus  given: 

When  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  hf^nevolent 
capacity  ns  protector  of  Beleinn  and  French 
civilians  took  up  the  matter  of  the  T.ille  depor* 
tation^.  he  secured  a  compromise  which  proved 
how  firmly  pronairanda  had  imbedded  it«elf  in 
the  structure  of  the  war.  The  Clreat  General 
Staff  airreed  to  send  the  women  home;  hut 
virtually  on  condition  that  the  Allied  ijovern- 
^nts  suppress  the  “officers*  mistresses**  story. 
Which  was  done,  promptly  and  effectively. 

Passing  on  to  discuss  post-war  condi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Irwin  points  out  how  corpora¬ 
tions  and  financial  interests  “began  em¬ 
ploying  glorified  press  agents  to  sweeten 
their  relations  with  the  public.”  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  how  these  experts  not 
only  present  the  corporation  point  of 
view  to  the  public,  but  also  the  public 
point  of  view  to  the  corporation.  In 
this  wav  thev  form  a  “guard  against  the 
baronial  ruthlessness  and  the  public-be- 
damned  attitude.” 

The  concluding  note  is  that  propa¬ 
ganda  of  half-truths,  given  time  enough, 
must  suffer  defeat.  The  modern  method 


of  muddling  public  opinion  can  only  be 
used  effectively,  in  a  short  campaign, 
where  the  object  is  accomplished  before 
the  public  has  time  to  take  second 
thought.  *  *  * 

A  VOLUME  of  poems,  “Song  and 
Laughter”  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Inc.),  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  include 
some  that  previously  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  New  York  Times,  Nezv 
York  World,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  etc.  Much  of  the  verse  in  the 
volume  that  is  ironic  in  character  has 
doubtless  been  suggested  by  newspaper 
comment. 

An  “X”  may  be  put  on  page  47 ;  the 
reason  may  be  found  below : 

X  in  the  Roman  notation  is  ten ; 

X  is  the  mark  of  illiterate  men ;  . 

X  means  a  crossing,  as  drivers  should  note; 
X  in  a  circle  may  count  as  a  vote ; 

X  is  a  quantity  wholly  unknown; 

X  is  a  ruler  removed  from  his  throne ; 

X  may  be  xenon,  a  curious  gas; 

X  is  a  ray  of  a  similar  class; 

X-mas  is  Christmas,  a  season  of  bliss: 


X  in  a  letter  is  good  for  one  kiss ; 

X  is  for  Xerxes,  that  monarch  renowned ; 

X  is  the  place  where  the  body  was  found. 

Mr.  Guiterman  is  rather  fond  of  news¬ 
papers  because  they  afford  him  a  quick 
audience  for  a  timely  topic. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  first  part  of  the  newspaper  to 
which  many  of  our  grandfathers  turned 
was  that  containing  the  letters  of  Major 
Jack  Downing,  in  order  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
ventures,  political  and  military,  of  this 
fictitious  Yankee,  who  was  typical  of  the 
men  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  day.  The 
popularity  of  these  letters  brought  fame 
to  their  author,  Seba  Smith,  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  Maine  journalism  as  the 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Eastern 
Argus  of  Portland.  Later  he  sold  this 
newspaper  and  started  the  Portland 
Courier,  which  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  daily  newspaper  to  be  publishe4 
east  of  Boston.  Whether  Smith  syndi¬ 
cated  these  Downing  letters  all  over  the 
country  or  whether  they  were  often  re¬ 
printed,  without  payment  to  their  author, 
is  a  matter  that  has  never  been  definitely 
determined. 

Both  in  his  newspaper  work,  and  later 
in  his  literary  work,  he  was  assisted  by 
his  wife  who  also  wrote  for  the  press. 
A  book  about  her,  “The  Autobiography 
of  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith”  (The  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press),  edited  by  Mary 
Alice  Wyman,  is  one  that  will  appeal  to 


newspaper  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  days  when  Horace  Greeley  ran  the 
Nezv  York  Tribune. 

So  much  has  been  printed  about  Gree¬ 
ley,  and  so  little  about  his  wife,  that  the 
following  remarks  about  her  by  Mrs. 
Smith  are  worth  space : 

Horace  Greeley  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  my 
cousin’s  when  we  first  came  to  New  York. 
He  was  kind,  indulgent,  an<l  patient  with  his 
impractical  wife  and  tenderly  attached  to  his 
children.  Mrs.  Greeley  was  an  undigested 
mixture  of  all  the  *‘isms**  of  the  period,  but 
was  devoid  of  vanity.  She  had  absorl>ed  crude 
notions  about  life  and  Hving.  abhorred  drr<s 
and  fashion,  and  had  innumetable  whims.  She 
often  gave  her  pK>or  husband  pudding  and  milk 
for  breakfast,  with  which  he  went  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  Philistines  of  politics  and  radi¬ 
cal  reforms.  Indeed,  she  was  devoid  of  house¬ 
keeping  capacity  and  household  seti'^o  of  com 
fort.  Mr.  Greeley  did  not  complain  of  this, 
and  I  think  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  sug¬ 
gestive  of  high  morals,  superiority  to  all  lux¬ 
ury  and  waste  of  time. 

The  Smiths  had  a  hou.se  with  an  open 
door.  Frequent  visitors,  besides  Greeley, 
were  William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor  of 
the  Nezv  York  Evening  Post,  and  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  then  writing  fillers  for  the 
Ez’ening  Mirror,  A  copy  of  “Poe  and 
His  Critics,”  by  Sarah  Helen  Whitman, 
which  Mrs.  Smith  filled  with  ol)serva- 
tions  of  her  own,  and  gave  to  a  friend, 
contains  much  new  material  about  the 
author  of  “The  Raven.” 

Literary  editors  will  find  “The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith” 
a  volume  they  will  want  to  keep. 


The^NEW 

Armour  and  Company 

dnr 

— Marketing  Agents  for  the  Farmer 

D 

IT  TAKES  big  figures  to  show  the  importance  of  Armour  and  Company  as  a  marketing 
agent  for  the  American  farmer. 

Since  its  reorganization  in  the  spring  of  1923,  the  new  Armour  and  Company  has  paid 
the  farmers  more  than  two  billion,  six  hundred  million  dollars  for  livestock. 

$1,218,593,522.06  was  paid  for  cattle 
$1,125,983,414.33  was  paid  for  hogs 
$227,155,876.66  was  paid  for  sheep 
$115,574,736.85  was  paid  for  calves 

In  these  same  six  years  the  Company  paid  $477,757,320.00  to  farmers  for  eggs,  poultry 
and  cream. 

The  total  paid  to  the  farmers  by  Armour  and  Company  since  1923  is,  therefore, 
$3,165,064,869.90. 

All  of  this  money  was  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Immediately  after  each 
individual  sale,  the  farmer-owner  of  the  livestock  or  other  product  was  free  of  further 
uncertainty  and  risk  incident  to  marketing.  Armour  and  Company  shouldered  the  burden. 

Marketing  involves  conversion  of  livestock  into  wholesome  and  palatable  meat  products. 
This  engages  the  labor  of  thousands  of  people,  and  the  use  of  great  quantities  of  modern, 
mechanical  equipment. 

Marketing,  also,  demands  utilization  of  all  by-products.  Armour  and  Company  conducts 
constant  research  for  this  purpose,  so  that  waste  may  not  reduce  what  the  farmer  gets 
for  his  livestock,  or  increase  what  the  consumer  pays  for  meat. 

Meat  foods  are  perishable,  and  successful  marketing  calls  for  speedy  distribution  — 
such  as  Armour  and  Company  provides  through  its  wide-spread  organization  of  branch 
houses  —  and  a  sales  and  delivery  personnel,  which  maintains  contact  with  retail  dealers 
in  every  consuming  center  of  consequence  in  the  country. 

Lastly,  marketing  calls  for  partial  financing  of  the  retailers  until  they  collect  from  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Finding  a  market,  keeping  it  supplied,  and  financing  the  operation,  is  a  service  which 
the  farmer  is  not  equipped  to  render.  But  Armour  and  Company  performs  this  service 
efficiently  and  faithfully,  thereby  providing  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  the  farm,  and 
making  this  product  available  to  the  housewife  at  lower  cost  than  otherwise  would  be 
possible. 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 
F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President 
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SHEARER  PROBE  ENDS 
FIRST  PHASE 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


tw#  cards  which  wfould  identify  him  with 
the  Nezt^  York  Daily  Neti.'s,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
produced  the  cards  at  the  hearing. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Allen  made  it  known  that  the 
committee  is  by  no  means  through  with 
Shearer.  It  is  his  ow'n  opinion,  he  said, 
and  not  that  of  the  committee  that 
neither  Hearst  nor  the  Chicago  Tribune 
publishers  will  be  called  to  testify.  The 
committee  seems  satisfied  with  the 
promptness  of  the  denials  made  by  all 
against  whom  Shearer  has  lodged 
charges. 

Probably  the  most  important  piece  of 
evidence  from  a  news  standpoint  offered 
by  Shearer  was  a  so-called  “Secret  Brit¬ 
ish  Docuittent,”  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  Iteen  denied  by  Sir  William  Wise¬ 
man,  a  New  York  banker,  whom  Shearer 
callM  the  chief  of  British  spies  in 
America,  as  well  as  the  naval  intelligence 
of  this  country.  Its  contents  have  not 
bec«  made  public. 

Practically  everyone  indicated  by 
Shearer  in  his  raucous,  ruthless  testi¬ 
mony,  has  denied  his  charges  specifically. 

William  Randolpli  Hearst  in  Los 
AngelM  Wednesday  issued  a  statement 
regarding  Shearer’s  employment  by  his 
nc.«#|(apei s,  which  said  in  part: 

“The  editor  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
cem  employed  Mr.  Shearer,  among 
many  others,  to  write  articles  on  the 
league  of  nations  and  the  world  court, 
ana  also  to  help  in  organizing  whatever 
opposition  there  might  be  to  the  league 
of  nations  and  world  court  into  a  public 
petition  to  congress. 

“The  Editor  had  no  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Shearer  was  or  ever  had  been  in 
the  pay  of  shipbuilding  corporations — no 
more  knowledge  of  this  fact  than  con¬ 
gress  at  that  time,  or  than  the  Republi¬ 
can  managers  had  when  they  employed 
him  to  make  speeches  for  the  Republican 
party.” 

This  letter  from  Colonel  Frank  Knox, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  dispensing  with  Mr.  Shearer’s 
services,  was  also  made  public: 

Mr.  W’.  B.  Shs:arkr, 

45  Nassau  St., 

“Mv  Dear  Mr.  Shearer;  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  totally  unaware 
of  your  financial  arrangements  with 
shipbuilding  companies,  under  which  you 
were  paid  a  salary  for  certain  propa¬ 
ganda  work  you  were  doing  for  them, 
and  inasmuch  as  this  arrangement  of 
yours  which  you  now  for  the  first  time 
make  public,  obviously  destroys  your 
usefulness  as  a  newspaper  man  associated 
with  independent  newspapers,  we  wish  to 
notify  you  we  do  not  wish  to  accept 
any  further  news  articles  or  contribu¬ 
tions  from  you  for  publication  in  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers,  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  employment  in  any  capacity 
in  connection  with  our  newspapers. 

“We  would  have  been  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  this  step  if  you  had 
been  frank  enough  to  inform  us  in  ^e 
beginning  of  your  connection  with  ship¬ 
building  firms. 

“Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this 
letter. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  “FRANK  KNOX, 
“General  Manager.” 

W>the  Williams,  Geneva  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  during  the  naval 
disarmament  congress  in  1927,  who  cabled 
from  Berlin  on  Tuesday  night  a  denial 
of  statements  made  that  day  before  the 
Senate  committee  by  W.  B.  Shearer, 
including  Shearer’s  allegation  that  Wil¬ 
liams  had  been  instructed  by  the  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  Times  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  Shearer,  in  returning  from 
Geneva,  would  pass  through  British  ter¬ 
ritory  and  had  given  him  a  friendly 
warning  not  to  do  so,  cabled  to  the 
Times  yesterday  a  further  message  about 
the  letter  which  Shearer  include  in  the 
Senate  committee  record  as  having  been 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Williams.  When  he 
wrote  his  earlier  reply  Mr.  Williams 


had  not  seen  the  text  of  this  document. 
After  having  received  it  by  cable  in 
Berlin  he  sent  the  following : 

“Gmcerning  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
Shearer  I  now  remember  he  called  at 
my  hotel  during  my  absence  just  before 
he  left  Geneva  and  left  word  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  say  good-bye.  I  then 
sent  a  note  to  him  (I  believe  by  mes¬ 
senger)  and  expressed  my  regret  at  not 
having  seen  him,  wishing  him  well  and 
thanking  him  for  whatever  he  had  done 
for  me.  The  letter  was  intended  for 
Mrs.  Shearer  as  much  as  for  himself,  to 
thank  her  for  ho.spitality  on  several 
occasions. 

“My  letter  may  have  been  written  on 
the  stationery  of  the  International  Qub, 
to  which  Shearer  as  well  as  all  corres- 
p<jndcnts,  belonged,  and  letterheads  of 
which  all  of  us  had  a  plenty.  The  con¬ 
text,  as  quoted,  appears  to  be  a  recon¬ 
struction  in  part  of  what  I  may  have 
written,  but  in  its  entirety,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  views  ascribed  to  me 
in  the  latter  part,  I  deny  it  emphatically. 
Before  admitting  authorship  of  such  a 
document  I  would  have  to  sec  the 
original. 

“My  personal  relations  with  Shearer 
were  certainly  as  cordial  as  those  I  have 
had  with  scores  of  persons  we  meet  in 
our  profession  and  work  with  or  through 
for  professional  returns  but,  again  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  letter  in  question,  I  could 
not  have  used  such  phraseology  contrary 
to  my  opinions. 

“I  repeat  that  all  information  supplied 
by  Shearer  used  in  my  di.spatches  also 
received  verification  from  representatives 
of  the  American  delegation. 

“I  wish  further  to  state  most  emphat¬ 
ically  that  Mr.  Birchall  at  no  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Geneva  conference,  which  I  cov¬ 
ered  throughout,  mentioned  Shearer’s 
name  to  me  by  mail  or  cable.  There¬ 
fore,  Shearer’s  declaration  that  Mr. 
Mr.  Birchall  in.structed  me  ‘to  find  out 
how  Shearer  was  leaving  Geneva,’  as 
well  as  my  warning  him  not  to  proceed 
by  Suez  or  through  any  British  terri¬ 
tory,  is  a  lie. 

“What  I  do  rememl>er  about  this  so- 
called  ‘warning’  is  that  Shearer  toward 
the  end  of  the  conference  came  to  my 
hotel  and  with  a  show  of  agitation — I 
Wf)ndered  then  whether  it  was  feigned 
or  real — said  ■  had  been  threatened  and 
indicated  that  the  threat  came  from 
British  sources.  He  also  told  me  this 
tale  about  not  returning  home  via  Suez. 
I  did  not  take  much  stock  in  it  but  sym¬ 
pathized  with  him  and  asked  him  how 
he  did  propose  returning  to  the  United 
.States,  which  question  he  declined  to 
answer.’’ 

The  letter  which  Shearer  claims  he 
received  from  Wythe  Williams  follows: 
International  Club,  (ieneva,  Switzerland, 
Aug.  30,  1927. 

“My  Dear  Shearer: 

“I  understand  you  may  be  leaving  soon, 
and  as  I  shall  be  so  tied  up  covering  the 
league  council  meetings  I  may  not  see 
you  again  in  Geneva.  Therefore  I  send 
you  this  note,  merely  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  much  accurate  information  you 
were  able  to  supply  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  all  the  American  correspondents.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  tri-power  navy  conference 
that  at  least  was  one  conference  the 
United  States  did  not  lose,  for  which, 
I  am  convinced,  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Press  quite  as  much  as  to  the  delegation. 

“Apropos — when  you  get  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  do  let  me  have  a  line  of  inside 
dope  on  how  the  situation  stacks  up. 
Navy  I  mean.  From  this  distance  it 
appears  that  our  public  is  at  last 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  national 
defense  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war. 
Will  it  remain  on  this  track,  or  will 
the  Pacifists,  reformers,  and  other  species 
of  sellers-out  finally  prevail? 

Will  the  United  States  fulfill  its 
destiny  and  become  the  Great  American 
Empire,  or  will  it  eventually  merely  be 
a  rich  industrial  adjunct  to  England? 
I’d  like  to  get  over  there.  I’ve  got  the 
European  background,  since  before  the 
war,  and  I  know  how  they  hate  us, 
and  I’m  sick  of  them,  heartily  ’Nuf 
said. 

“My  very  best  to  the  family,  sincerely, 
“■  WVTfiH  Williams. 


.\lbin  E.  Johnson  explained  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  much-discussed  Scotland 
Yard  dossier  on  Shearer  in  a  cabled  dis¬ 
patch  to  his  newspaper,  the  New  York 
World,  on  Sept.  29.  The  document,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  was  available  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  well  as  in  Geneva  in  1927  and 
Shearer’s  record  was  known  to  .American 
naval  officers.  When  the  latter  refused 
to  share  this  information  with  newspaper 
men,  word  was  spread  that  Johnson  had 
the  dossier  in  his  possession.  Several 
newspaper  men  refused  to  take  Shearer 
.seriously  after  learning  of  the  Scotland 
Yard  charges  and  after  that  incident 
there  were  no  further  contacts  between 
JohnscHi  and  Shearer  during  the  naval 
conference. 

While  Shearer  stated  that  he  remained 
in  Geneva  after  the  meeting  ended  for 
the  sole  purpo.se  of  “mopping  up”  John- 
-son  and  the  dossier,  Johnson  states  that 
Shearer  met  him  one  day  at  the  Quai 
Mont  Blanc  and  said  that  he  wanted  the 
document,  and  a  list  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  had  been  warned  against  him. 
Having  no  further  use  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  Johnson  relates,  he  turned  it  over 
to  Sharer  voluntarily. 

“At  the  same  time  that  he  was  given 
the  dossier,”  Johnson  concluded,  “Shearer 
threatened  to  expose  on  the  floors  of  the 
Senate  and  House  this  correspondent  as 
a  British  propagandist.  He  declared  that 
he  had  at  his  command  many  Senators 
and  representatives  who  would  make 
charges  unless  I  ceased  writing  articles 
telling  of  the  activities  of  the  big  navy 
group. 

“This  correspondent  in  turn  congratu¬ 
lated  Shearer  as  the  most  effective 
propagandist  encountered  in  15  years  of 
newspaper  work  on  two  continents. 
When  Shearer  again  evaded  revealing 
his  employers  by  saying  ‘That’s  nobody’s 
damn  business.’  I  assured  him  that  no 
matter  what  his  salary  might  be,  $10,000 
or  $50,000,  it  was  not  enough.” 

The  New  York  Times  made  no  specific 
reply  to  Shearer’s  resurrection  of  the 
often-refuted  charge  of  “British  gold”  in 
its  ownership.  Senator  Allen  read  into 
the  record  the  statement  of  ownership 
and  circulation  printed  this  week  by  the 
Times  as  a  complete  rebuttal  of  the 
propagandist’s  utterance.  The  Times 
commented  in  printing  the  testimony 
that  Mr.  Birchall  is  not  its  editor,  but  is 
acting  managing  editor,  and  that  one  of 
its  dispatches  cited  by  Shearer  as  having 
been  written  by  Edwin  L.  James,  was 
in  fact  written  by  Percy  T-.  Philip,  Paris 
correspondent. 


LILLIBRIDGE  RETIRES 

Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  president  and 
founder  of  the  advertising  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  has  sold  his  interest  to  his 
partners,  Otis  Allen  Kenyon  and  Henry 
Eckhardt.  They  have  organized  under 
the  name  of  Kenyon  &•  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
and  will  take  over  the  business  of  Ray 
D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.  Mr.  Lillibridge  is 
retiring  from  advertising  work.  Offic¬ 
ers  of  the  new  firm  are:  President,  Mr. 
Eckhardt ;  treasurer,  M  r.  Kenyon ;  vice- 
president.  Aldrich  Taylor;  secretary, 
Charles  H.  V’ossol. 


OMAHA  SALE  RUMORS 
DENIED 


Bee  Now  Morning,  News  Evening, 
Remain  in  Hearst  Group — “Fairy 
Tale,”  Is  Hitchcock’s  Comment  on 
World-Herald  Sale  Reports 


Reports  current  this  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  splitup  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee-News  into  separate  morning  and 
evening  papers,  that  W.  R.  Hearst  had 
sold  the  evening  paper  to  Paul  Block 
and  had  taken  over  the  morning  edition 
of  the  Oiiujha  World-Herald  with  Paul 
Block  taking  the  evening,  were  denied 
by  all  parties  concerned. 

At  Hearst  headquarters  in  New  York, 
Editor  &  Pubi.i.sher  was  told  there  had 
lieen  no  sale  of  any  Hearst  paper  in 
Omaha  and  the  rearrangement  of  the 
Bee- News  was  merely  a  move  to  give 
the  papers  more  distinct  identities  as  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers. 

Upon  inquiry  by  Editor  &  Pubi-isher 
over  long  distance  telephone.  Senator 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  publisher  of  the 
World-Herald,  declared  the  report  a 
“fairy  tale.” 

“There  has  been  no  sale  nor  any  nego¬ 
tiation  leading  to  a  sale.”  he  said.  “The 
World- Herald  is  not  for  sale.” 

Under  the  splitup  of  the  Bee-News, 
announced  at  Hearst  headquRrters  this 
week,  the  moniing  edition  k  known  as 
the  Morning  Bee  and  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion  as  the  News.  The  Sundav  paper 
remains  the  B<'e-News.  Peter,  Hamilton 
continues  as  publisher  of  both  morning 
and  evening  papers. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  NEWS  QUITS 

The  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  N^s.  a 
daily  newspaper,  suspended  publication 
Sept.  28.  The  News  started  as  a  six 
column  tabloid  early  last_  spring,  later 
changing  to  a  stan^rd  size  paj^r.  It 
changed  hands  several  times  during  the 
summer.  The  News  was  published  by 
the  New  Rochelle  News,  Inc.,  of  which 
Hov^  R.  Cook  was  president ;  Ambrose 
W.  Coogan,  secretary,  and  Robert  L. 
Toedt,  treasurer  at  the  time  the  change 
was  made  to  standard  size  newspaper. 
At  the  time  of  its  demise,  officers  of  the 
corporation  were  J.  E.  Byrne,  president, 
and  J.  D.  Sweeney,  secretary-treasurer. 


JOINS  OHIO  LIST 

The  Massillon  (O.)  Independent  has 
joined  the  Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily 
Newspapers,  which  includes  fifty  news¬ 
papers  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state. 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  formerly  Robert 
E.  Ward.  Inc.,  is  the  national  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  group. 


CARRIES  BIG  AD  SECTION 

A  recent  Sunday  edition  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  carried  two 
advertising  sections,  one  a  14-pagc  regu¬ 
lar  size  section  for  the  W.  C.  Nunn  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  other  a  24-page  tabloid  for 
h'oley  Brothers.  Both  firms  are  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

-Parfaapa  the  moat  cosmopoliUn  apot  in  New  York  City  ia  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broodwaiy.  .  .  Here  ia  a  mammoth  newa-ataad  which  aella  newapapera  from 
every  city  ia  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  haa  aimllar  atanda,  but  aona  aa  huga  aa 
thia,  aad  Boae  aa  varied  aad  aa  picturaague  in  ita  patronage.’* 

■  Saatoa  Trmmmrlpt,  Oct.  SR,  IMJ. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Many  thanks 
for  your  frequent  editorial  comments  on 
the  course  on  The  Organization  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  at  Columbia.  Of  course  they 
misrepresent  entirely  the  purpose,  con¬ 
tent,  and  spirit  of  the  course,  but  your 
fulminations  against  it  have  attracted 
students  both  this  year  and  last.  “W'e 
are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends." 

Yours  truly, 

'Gkorc.e  a.  Hastings. 


Mr.  Hastings  is  the  conductor  of  a 
class  at  Columbia  University  which  is 
described  in  the  “Bulletin  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  of  that  great  institution  of  learning 
as  follows : 

“Social  Economy.  The  organization 
of  public  opinion.  Analysis  of  principles 
of  interpretation  and  presentation  of  or¬ 
ganized  movements  for  social  control. 
Promotion  of  public  understanding  of 
social  organization  and  objectives,  and 
formation  of  public  opinion.  Technique 
of  utilization  of  the  press,  publications, 
radio,  public  addresses,  and  other  media. 
Technique  of  securing,  preparing,  and 
distributing  news  and  feature  articles 
and  material  for  editorial  comment. 
Methods  of  organizing  special  campaigns 
of  public  education  for  specific  social 
purposes.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  or¬ 
ganized  publicity  on  public  opinion  and 
social  progress.” 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  latest  “fulmina- 
tion”  on  this  dignified  course  of  study 
was  that  Mr.  Shearer  might  well  be  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  that  class,  as  he 
could  show  the  boys  “lots  of  crosscuts 
to  wealth  and  ease.”  Whatever  may  be 
the  spirit  that  Mr.  Hastings  brings  to 
the  class,  we  submit  that  Shearer  might 
jolly  well  operate  under  the  rules, 
naturally  from  his  point  of  view  of  what 
is  “social  progress.”  Columbia  is  in 
small  business  in  offering  a  course  in 
press  agentry,  instructing  indiscriminate 
persons  in  the  “technique  of  utilization 
of  the  press.”  One  would  think  the 
revelations  of  the  past  year  concerning 
this  gentle  art  would  indicate  what  news¬ 
paper  men  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
grave  menace  not  only  to  the  press  but 
to  honest  public  opinion.  But  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ings  tells  us  that  the  business  is  succeed¬ 
ing  and  the  times  considered,  we  can 
well  believe  it. — Editor. 


N.  Y.  UBEL  RULING 

To  Editor  &  Pui!lisher:  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  article  published  in 
the  Sept.  28  edition  captioned  “Two 
Courts  Make  Opposite  Rulings  on  Story 
Called  Libelous,”  reporting  tlte  outcome 
of  the  libel  suits  brought  by  one  J.  B. 
Mitchell  against  the  Tiilsn  World  and 
the  Daily  Oklahoman.  . 

The  article  says : 

“No  case  based  upon  the  identical  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  law  of  privilege  where 
there  was  a  failure  of  jurisdiction  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Mitchell  cases  has  been 
rendered  by  any  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Cotirts,  at  least  none  has  been  found  by 
the  attorneys  for  the  respective  parties.” 

The  question  was  whether  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  report  a  “judicial  proceeding”  is 
destroyed  if  it  later  tttrns  out  that  what 
purported  to  be  a  “judicial  proceeding” 
was  not  in  reality  such  because  of  lack 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court. 

That  question  has  been  finally  passed 
upon  in  this  State,  favorably  to  pub- 


Newspaper  Engineering 
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An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 
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S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Mrmtpaftr  BuiUinffi, 

,  Operatum, 

Smnnyt,  Ka/aal«MW. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


lishers.  See  Lee  v.  Brooklyn  Publishinn 
Company,  209  X.  Y.,  245,  Oct.  21,  1913. 
That  suit  was  l)ased  on  a  report  of  a 
proceeding  in  the  local  .Magistrate's 
Court.  The  Magistrate  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  that  fact 
destroyed  the  privilege.  Our  Court  of 
.Appeals  held  that  it  did  not,  saying, 
among  other  things : 

“Under  those  circumstances  we  con¬ 
sider  it  unimix)rtant  to  the  question  in 
hand  how  his  jurisdiction  was  invoked 
or  exercised  or  whether  he  in  fact  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  accused. 
The  reporter  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  whether  all  of  the  requirements  of 
law  had  been  complied  with.  *  *  ♦ 

He  was  required,  if  he  made  any  report 
at  all,  to  make  it  full,  fair  and  impartial 
but  he  was  not  bound,  nor  was  the  de¬ 
fendant  lH)und  at  its  peril,  to  determine 
doubtful  questions  of  law.” 

Harold  L.  Cross. 

Sackett,  Chapman,  Brown  &•  Cross, 

Attorneys,  New  York. 


WANTS  STRICTER  AUDIT 

To  Euitor  &  Publisher:  I  have  sent 
the  following  letter  to  O.  C.  Harn  of  the 
•Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  A’ou  may¬ 
be  interested. 

A.  F.  Ballentine. 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Xeies. 

(Copy  of  the  letter) 

Within  a  few  days  you  are  to  hold  in 
your  city  a  convention  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
You  will  have  in  attendance  a  full  <iuo- 
rum  of  directors  and  a  large  delegation 
of  publishers  and  space  buyers  through¬ 
out  the  I’nited  States  and  Canada  con¬ 
vening  for  the  purpose  of  constructive 
discu.ssions  of  the  ever  increasing  vital 
topics  that  are  involved  in  the  handling' 
of  circulation  and  of  publishing  daily 
newspajiers  and  periodicals  that  effect 
space  buyers  in  the.se  publications. 

We  realize,  however,  there  are  many 
varying  conditions  existing  among  your 
publisher  members,  and,  in  working  out 
rules  and  regulations,  it  necessarily  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought 
and  planning  in  order  that  your  adopted 
principles  will  not  discriminate  against 
any  of  your  fellow  members. 

As  a  circulator  having  been  associated 
with  A.  B.  C.  pajiers  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  having  made  a 
more  or  less  careful  study  of  circulation 
and  the  rules  covering  its  handling  by  the 
A.  B.  C.,  I  am  convinced  and  have  been 
for  several  years  that  the  A.  B.  C.  is 
falling  short  of  its  mission  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  until  a  more  thorough  audit  is 
made  of  circulation,  which  will  go  Iieyond 
the  point  of  proving  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  and  will  make  a  cash  test  of  revenue 
received  for  sale  of  the  paiiers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  and  the  average  net  receipts  per 
copy  set  up  in  the  report. 

This  will  necessarily  be  more  expensive 
to  the  members,  but  it  surely  will  be 
worth  the  cost  entailed  to  the  space  buy¬ 
er  as  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or 
not  the  newspaper  or  periodical  in  which 
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he  places  his  copy  is  selling  its  circula¬ 
tion  or  is  giving  it  away. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  publishers  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tors  in  order  to  gain  supreiracy,  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  case  with  an  inferior  news¬ 
paper,  to  adopt  the  use  of  any  known 
methods  to  get  circulation  numbers  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  quality  of  the  circulation 
or  the  price  they  receive  for  it.  The 
writer  has  circular  matter  on  his  desk  at 
this  time  where  an  overzealous  publisher, 
with  a  very  poor  newspaper,  is  doing 
everything  to  exploit  his  circulation  re¬ 
gardless  of  coiLsequence,  it  seems.  The 
regular  advertised  subscription  rate  by- 
carrier  is  $9.(X)  per  year  daily  and  Sun- 
tlay,  siiecial  mail  rate  is  $5.00  per  year 
daily  and  Sunday,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
already  low  mail  rate  he  has  sent'  out  to 
subscription  agents  highly  featured  circu¬ 
lars  with  a  stated  selling  price  of  $3.95 
for  a  year's  subscription  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  This  circular  carries  with  it  a  com¬ 
mission  arrangement  on  a  volume  basis 
that  will  bring  the  net  return  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  oidy  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  daily  and  Sunday,  which  amount 
would  not  cover  the  postage  charge  alone, 
leaving  all  the  other  expense  necessary  to 
the  publishing  of  a  good  newspaper  to  be 
Ixirne  by  the  local  and  national  space 
buyers,  which  policy  is  contrary  to  g<K)d 
business. 

A  policy  of  this  sort  adopted  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  only  foreign  to  g<H)d  business 
and  damaging  to  his  own  net  returns,  but 
it  necessarily  forces  his  competitor  into 
iiTeeting  his  price  even  though  he  has  a 
much  better  article  for  sale  and  one  that 
is  appreciated  by  his  clientele.  This,  of 
course,  ultimately  means  no  return  to 
either  publisher  on  his  investment,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  siiace  buyer  is  being 
defrauded  by  the  <iuality  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  gained  through  a  practice  of  this 
sort,  which  necessarily  reduces  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  ones  that  are  to 
read  his  space  and  to  purchase  his  mer¬ 
chandise  as  well  as  cause  him  to  pay  a 
far  higher  rate  per  inch  for  his  sjwce  to 
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cover  the  deficit  of  the  circulzt-ion  depart¬ 
ment  which  was  caused  by  foolish  waste. 

A  more  thorough  audit,  in  our  opinion, 
as  outlined,  showing  proof  of  circulation 
as  well  as  net  returns  per  copy  sold  will 
certainly  give  relief  and  will  furnish  the 
space  buyers,  both  nafional  and  local,  an 
index  to  what  he  is  spending  his  money 
for,  and  it  is  hoped  by  us  that  during 
your  next  convention  this  matter  will  be 
given  due  consideration  leading  up  to 
final  adoption  of  such  a  system  being  pul' 
into  effect  covering  the  audits  of  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  that  you  serve  for 
the  protection  of  nx'rchants  who  buy 
their  space,  as  well  as  publishers  who 
desire  to  operate  on  practical  basis. 

•A.  F.  Ballentine. 


EDITOR  JOINS  FACULTY 

-Arnold  Mulder,  editor  of  the  Holland 
(Mich.)  Daily  Sentinel,  and  novelist, 
has  joined  the  English  department  of 
Kalamazoo  College. 
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N.  E.  A.  APPOINTS  1929 
STATE  DIRECTORS 

Forty-Nine  AMOcietion  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  Announced — Darnell,  J.  P. 
Wade,  Hurley,  and  Will 
Collins  on  List. 


The  National  Editorial  Association 
list  of  state  vice  presidents,  was  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  L.  C.  Hall,  IVarr- 
hatn  (Mass.)  Courier,  N.  E.  A.  presi¬ 
dent,  follows  in  full : 

Alabama,  Marcy  B.  Darnall,  Florence 
Herald. 

Arizona,  Frank  S.  Green,  Flagstaff 
Sun. 

Alaska,  John  W.  Troy,  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire. 

Arkansas,  C.  B.  Hurley,  Morrilton 
Democrat. 

California,  Bernice  C.  Downing, 
Santa  Clara  Mercury  Herald. 

Colorado,  J.  N.  Green,  Colorado 
Springs  Farm  News. 

CoNNFXTicuT,  Howard  Palmer,  Green¬ 
wich  Press. 

Df.lawarr,  Robert  G.  Houston, 
Georgetoum  Republican. 

Fuirida,  j.  C.  Lochner,  Clermont 
Florida  Press. 

Gforgia,  Elmily  Woodward,  Vienna 
News. 

Idaho,  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Burley 
Bulletin. 

Illinois,  Gerry  D.  Scott,  Wyoming 
Post-Herald. 

Indiana,  Neil  D.  McCallum,  Bates- 
ville  Tribune. 

Iowa,  C.  M.  Richards,  Toledo 
Chronicle. 


Kansas,  J.  L.  Napier,  Newton  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Kenti'ckv,  Keen  Johnson,  Richmond 
Register. 

Louisiana,  J.  P.  Wade,  Jena  Timcs- 
Signal. 

Mai.n'e,  Chas.  H.  Fogg,  Houlton 
Times. 

Marvla.vd,  P.  G.  Stromberg,  Ellicott 
City  Times. 

Massachusetts,  Robert  S.  Osterhout, 
Hudson  Nezi's. 

Michigan,  M.  H.  DeFoe,  Charlotte 
Republican. 

Minnesota,  August  G.  Erickson, 
Springfield  Adz’ance  Press. 

Mississippi,  L.  H.  Bowen,  Brookhaven 
Times. 

Missouri,  Ella  Pearl  Smith,  Clinton 
Eye. 

Montana,  C.  L.  Marshall,  Wolf  Point 
Herald. 

Nebraska,  Chas.  R.  Kuhle,  Leigh 
World. 

Nevada,  Rollin  C.  Stitzer,  Winnemucca 
Star. 

New  Hampshire,  .\rthur  B.  Rotch, 
Milford  Cabinet. 

New  Jersey,  Richard  C.  Anzer,  Union 
City  Hudson  Nervs. 

New  Mexico,  J.  G.  Greaves,  Portales 
Neivs. 

New  York,  Marc  D.  Johnson,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Register. 

North  Carolina,  I^e  B.  Weathers, 
Shelby  Cleveland  Star. 

North  Dakota,  N.  P.  Simonson, 
Finley  Farmers  Press. 

Ohio,  C.  N.  Callaghan,  Bellevue  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Oklahoma,  N.  A.  Nichols,  El  Reno 
American. 

ORi-r,0N,  Robert  W.  Sawyer,  Bend 
Bulletin. 


Pennsylvania,  W.  L.  Sanborn,  Lans- 
dale  Reporter. 

Rhode  Island,  Edward  F.  Sibley, 
Providence. 

South  Carolina,  James  I.  Sims, 
Orangeburg  Times  &  Democrat. 

South  Dakota,  H.  H.  Heath,  Jr., 
.Artesian  Coinmomvealth. 

Tennessee.,  Hugh  J.  Doak,  Manches¬ 
ter  Times. 

Texas,  Will  Collins,  Llano  News. 

Utah,  Will  R.  Holmes,  Brigham  Box 
Elder  Journal. 

Vermont,  Franz  Hunt,  Newport  Ex¬ 
press  &  Standard. 

Virginia,  James  C.  Latimer,  Farm- 
ville  Herald. 

Washington,  Frank  S.  Evans,  Sedro- 
Wooley  Courier-Times. 

West  \'irginia,  John  S.  Alfriend,  Jr., 
Charles  Town  Spirit  of  Jefferson. 

Wisconsin,  Mark  R.  Bell,  Ladysmith 
News-Budget. 

Wyoming,  J.  B.  Griffith,  Lusk  Herald. 

LIVENING  OLD  FEATURE 

An  attempt  to  inject  some  life  into  the 
feature  garnered  from  old  files  is  being 
made  by  the  Toledo  News-Bee.  Under 
the  title  “Roads  to  Yesterday,”  Howard 
Stephenson,  associate  editor,  is  writing  a 
daily  story,  based  on  outstanding  events 
of  10  and  20  years  ago.  The  story 
focuses  on  one  important  event  and 
trails  in  reference  to  perhaps  10  or  12 
other  old  stories.  The  column  appears 
on  the  editorial  page. 

PLANNING  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  R.  B. 
Chandler  publisher,  will  sponsor  a  radio 
show  Oct.  22-2.1. 


DAILY  HITS  LURID 
MOVIE  ADVERTISING 

“Boobies”  Too  Wise  to  Believe 

Sensational  Claims  Made  for 
Pictures,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  Says 

Sensational  movie  advertising  was 
criticized  in  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  Sept.  24.  The  editorial 
said : 

.  “The  idea  of  honesty  in  advertising 
seems  to  have  gotten  around  to  almost 
everybody  but  the  motion  picture  exhibi¬ 
tors.  These  gentlemen  still  hold  to  the 
theory  that  the  public  is  entirely  jazz 
and  sex  crazy  and  won’t  hear  of  any¬ 
thing  not  related  to  booze,  cheating  and 
wild  parties.  So  the  picture,  regardless 
of  its  plot  or  treatment,  is  too  often  de¬ 
scribed  in  red  ink,  the  most  innocuous 
of  fantasies  being  whooped  up  in  terms 
suggestive  of  carnality  and  abandon,  to 
attract  the  boobies. 

“Well,  the  boobies  are  not  that  simple. 
The  emptiest  headed  movie  goer  has  long 
since  learned  that  the  most  unreliable 
guide  to  a  picture  is  a  lurid  advance 
description.  The  blasts  serve  no  pur¬ 
pose.  They  do  offend  the  public’s  sense 
of  decency  and  proportion. 

“Since  the  talkies  have  crowded  the 
dumbies  off  the  lot,  and  the  stage  per¬ 
sons  have  supplanted  most  of  the  movie 
persons,  those  pictures  which  deal  with 
gossipy  subjects  have  received  that  re¬ 
strained  treatment  which  characterizes 
the  theater.  This  has  indeed  been  a  re¬ 
lief,  and  it  is  too  bad  the  exhibitors 
cannot  see  their  way  to  making  it  unani¬ 
mous.” 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tlm«  —  SO  par  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordsr) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classlfyi  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Broken 


For  Papers  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  list  In- 
eludes  100  of  the  best  dallies  and  weeklies  In  the 
Middle  West.  I’ersonal  service.  Clyde  11. 
Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Southern  California  Daily  in  growing  com- 
munlt.v.  A  money  maker  now  and  ready  for 
rapid  expansion  and  profits.  Charles  M.  Veiisey. 
Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Good  Taiuei — Monthly  magazine,  well  estab¬ 
lished,  occupying  exclusive  fertile  held;  good 
circulation:  earning  15%  on  price  asked; 

I. Tl.OfMi.  Trade  paper,  well  established;  earn¬ 
ing  over  :;.■>%  on  price  asked;  Initial  payment, 
I10,0(K>.  J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

J.  E.  Rockwell,  Western  representative. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Fine  weekly  newspaiier  and  Job  plant 
In  growing  community  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 
not  far  from  New  York.  Equipment  exception¬ 
ally  modern  and  practically  new.  I'resent 
owner  cun  not  give  time  necessary  to  proiier 
management.  Fine  opportunity  for  a  hustler 
who  knows  his  business  and  can  Invest  $10,000 
cash;  *15,000  will  acquire  control;  property 
valued  at  *30,000.  Right  man  can  get  ample 
cooperation.  .Address  D-G43,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Midwestern  semi  weekly  and  Job;  grosses  *40,- 
000;  nets  *10,00<1;  requires  *18,000  to  *20,000 
cash.  11-047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Two  young,  experienced  newspaper  men  are 
looking  for  property  that  can  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  flgore.  Will  consider  any  territory. 
Audit  must  prove  worth.  Wire  or  write,  D-626, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Chicago. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


The  W.  S.  KendaU  Company,  101  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Ix)ul8ville.  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Olroulation  Builders — Blair  tc  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 


The  World's  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  service  In 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  aflldavlts  of 
the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Oharles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


A.  M,  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Building, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efflclent  circula- 
Mon  building  organization  accepting  only  bona- 
Me  subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  eubscrlber). 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 
survey. 


*1,000  Subscriptions,  the  record  yielded  by  one 
of  our  recent  campaigns.  Our  ambition — lOO.OOO 
aew  subscriptions  for  some  live  paper.  Hudson 
DePrIest  Campaign  Organization,  Box  771, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman — Forceful,  energetic,  pro¬ 
gressive  producer  wanted  Immediately  for  fast¬ 
est  growing  weekly  in  Eastern  New  York.  Posi¬ 
tion  permanent,  future  excellent.  A-1  refer- 
encea  as  to  ability  and  past  performances  must 
be  enclosed.  Salary,  commission,  and  bonus. 
Box  D-674.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  men  wanted  for  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaiter  in  town  of  40,tl0O.  Must  be 
experienced  solicitors,  capable  of  turning  out 
advertising  copy,  and  be  available  on  or  before 
Novemtier  1.  Write  Box,  U-ti44,  Editor  & 
Puhlislier. 


Newspaper  Accountant.  or  newspai>er  man 
familiar  with  accounting  methiNis  wanted  by 
accounting  tiriii  H|ieclalizing  in  newspaiier  work. 
Permanent  conneetion,  travel.  State  age.  ex- 
IM'rlence  and  references.  U-673.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Placement  Service— (li>enlngs  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  78;i.  Wilmington,  Del. 


Reporters — Wanted  hy  November  first  two  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  one  combination  re|>orter 
and  desk  man  for  weekly  newspaper  going  into 
.Morning  and  Sunday  dully  field.  No  fly  by 
night  or  cubs  need  apply.  Send  letters  only 
stating  experience,  papers  worked  for  and  salary 
wanted.  Superior  Journal.  Superior,  Wisconsin. 


Woman  Writer  with  forceful  style;  must  have 
imagination  and  knack  of  putting  human  Inter¬ 
est  punch  into  news  features;  no  Inexperienced 
girls  need  apply.  State  age,  exjterience, 
whether  married,  and  salary.  D-(>4G,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Man,  young,  married,  hardworking, 
oapable,  wantM  iiiiinedlate  change.  Bxi>erlenced 
all  branc'heH  newK|mper  advertising  far  above 
average.  Can  handle  own  copy  and  layouts.  <tO 
anywhere  except  extreme  ctmst  territory.  I>-d7T, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  Editor — Experienced  .voting  man  de- 
sires  connection  with  weekly  or  dally  In  New 
York  area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objec* 
tlve.  I)'C75»  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Editor-  Young  newspaper  man 
wishes  position  on  weekly.  Would  consider 
eventual  purchase  of  interest  in  pai>er.  I)  07C, 
Editor  &  PiibllslHT. 


Assistant  Publisher —An  all  round  mau  who  can 
make  himself  valuable  to  some  small  city 
publisher,  who  would  like  to  Ik*  relieved  of  cir¬ 
culation,  classified,  and  office  detail.  Available 
for  Interview,  |)-d0o,  Editor  Publisher. 


Auditor 'Accountant — Age  *10.  Eleven  years  full 
charge  hiisincsa  office  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Thoroughly  ex|H>rienced  in  all  tax  mat 
ters.  Know  the  busiiu'ss  and  can  run  your 
odi<‘e  economically.  Have  reputation  for  get¬ 
ting  the  money,  yet  holding  tlie  good  will  of 
advertisers.  Best  references.  I>-000.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -t'ompetent  I.  C.  M.  A. 
man  whose  varied  experience  provides  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  limitations  of  the  small 
city  dully;  seeks  Interview  with  publislier 
willing  to  share  resuits  of  economy  with  a 
giKMl  will  builder  of  character  and  Initiative. 
I)  Gdl.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Contest  Manager-  -  Solid  references.  A va liable 
puhlislier  for  economy  campaign.  I)-0G2,  Eilitor 
Si  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  assistant.  Ten  years 
experiemc,  four  years  traveling  representative. 
Hefereiices.  Prefer  South.  .\nything  con¬ 
sidered.  Editor  St  Puhlislier. 


Circulation  Manager  and  business  executive  de¬ 
sires  situation  in  medium  or  large  sixed  city 
where  competition  is  keen  and  hard  work  neces 
sary.  Experience  in  cost  systems  and  maintain¬ 
ing  all  departments  on  profitable  basis.  30 
years  experience  on  large  and  small  papers  with 
successful  record.  Highest  references.  Em* 
ployed,  married,  college  graduate.  D  033. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  or  assistant,  exporlemed. 
no  swivel  chair  warmer,  a  producer,  consider 
anytliing.  Box  331,  Titfln,  Ohio. 


Circulation  Manager  with  practical  experience, 
qualified  in  every  res|>ect.  A  builder  of  home 
delivery — College  graduate.  Available  now— 
A-1  References.  D-03S,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager,  executive,  with  years  of 
practical  experience  and  unusual  ability  in  car¬ 
rier  and  sales  staffs.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
all  branches  of  promotion.  If  you  are  In  need 
of  a  hard  worker  with  sound  Judgment,  write 
B-649,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager.  12  ,vears  experience 
wisiies  to  make  change.  Paraillar  with  all  car- 
rler  promotion  and  A.B.C.  MetlKNls  best.  Refer¬ 
ences.  D-G79.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


City  Circulator — Service,  promotion,  capacity 
for  detail  witli  executive  ability.  Builder  of 
hard-hitting,  loyal  hoy  organization  capable  of 
permanent  economical  results.  l)-064.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Classified  Manater,  seven  .years  metropolitan 
and  country  experien(*e.  knowledge  of  promo 
tion  in  all  its  branches.  Am  able  to  train 
staff.  Immediate  connection.  1>-G70,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Cla.tBified  Manager— 25,  hve  years  metropolitan 
newspaper  experience.  <*o(Mi  record,  steatly 
liabits.  excellent  references.  .lust  the  man 
for  a  small  city  pa|M‘r.  For  full  details  write. 
I)-H72,  Eilltur  &  Publisher. 


Desk  Man  •  Fast,  accurate,  thorough;  writes 
snappy  heads;  gtMNl  education;  seeks  reasonable 
salary  for  exceptional  service:  prefers  New 
England;  now  employed.  D  048,  Flditor  Sc 
Publisher. 


District  Circulator— Builds  by  teaching  etti- 
cl»»ncy  and  Iwy  promotion  to  agents.  Offlee 
Imckground,  sound  references.  1>-0<h1,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


Editorial — Position  any  desk  small  or  me<llum- 
sized  afternoon  dally.  Capable,  energetic,  29, 
married.  Excellent  references.  Know  business 
end.  Now  managing  editor.  0-631,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — 

Consider!  29.  college,  enthusiastic,  intelligent, 
traveled,  read,  ambitious,  talented.  1  year 
e‘lltorial-review  desk.  N.  Y.  and  Chicago  Na- 
tioMul  Theatrical  Journals.  Just  returned  2 
,veai's  crack  course  philosophy.  Koine.  Now 
ready  carve  out  real  prize  winning  career. 
Available  first  reasonable.  friendly  ofl'er. 
(lannon  Kearns.  170  \V.  Jackson,  Chicago. 


ExecutiYO— > 

Some  Publisher 
Wants  This  Man! 

Newspaper  Executive  of  unusual  ability  Is  open 
for  connection  through  combination  of  circum 
stances  be,vond  his  control. 

Qualifications 

1st  Years  of  practical  experience  with  successful 
newspapers  as  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
Manager,  and  Advertising  Director,  giving 
him  poise,  balance,  Judgment,  and  ability  to 
successfully  fill  Publishers  duties  or  any 
executive  iiosltion. 

2nd  lias  a  personality  that  makes  friends 
through  sincerity  with  local  and  national 
advertisers — and  keeps  them, 

3rd  Excellent  salesman,  enthusiastic,  dlidoinatlc, 
and  a  good  leader  of  men — has  a  creative 
mind  and  very  capable  in  preparation  of 
ropy  and  developing  sales  arguments  for 
sales  staff. 

4th  lias  originated  and  carried  to  successful 
conclusion  many  special  advertising  sections 
and  yearly  pages  producing  thousands  of 
dollars  of  increased  revenue  and  lineage. 
5th  Knows  modern  promotion  methods  and  can 
analyze  the  merchandising  problems  of  local 
advertisers  as  well  as  making  surveys  that 
many  national  advertisers  have  said: — 
“Tiiat  Is  Just  what  I  wanted.** 

0th  A-1  recommendations  from  all  former  em- 
jiloyers  proving  him  to  possess  natural 
executive  ability  to  be  a  thorough  organizer 
and  to  have  a  master  mind  for  system  and 
detail. 

7th  Will  he  glad  to  Interview  any  publisher  who 
feels  he  can  utilize  his  services  in  any 
worth  while  executive  position  paying  a 
salary  commensurate  with  hia  ex(>erlenoe 
and  ability. 

fith  Would  consider  proposition  of  proven  merit 
to  invest  a  few  thousand  In  newspaper  on 
salary  basis  with  t>ercentage  on  increased 
lineage. 

Will  go  most  anywhere.  Address  In  full  con 
Odenre  to  Box  D  o94.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  wants  position  in  or  near  New 
York.  Young,  experienced,  good  style.  D  609, 
Editor  A  Piildisher. 


In  Any  Capacity — College  graduate,  192fl, 
fundamental  and  logical  thinker,  wants  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  newspar»er,  affording  ot'P^>rtunity 
to  learn  the  business.  I)-0.''»2,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  newspa|>er,  desires 
similar  position.  Age  3^1.  married.  A  1  refer¬ 
ences.  S.  R.  Siiigley,  17U  Page  St.,  Kingston, 
Ps. 


News,  feature,  editorial  writer,  S.'i,  open  for 
permanent  location,  preferably  on  southeast 
evening  daily.  Twenty  years  experience  in  all 
deiiartments  of  newspaper.  Including  me 
chanical;  knows  makeup.  Write  own  heads. 
Stickler  for  the  ‘deadline.”  with  accuracy. 
Married,  solter.  reliable  and  diplomatic.  Printed 
Samples  furnished.  References.  No  roamer. 
Mason.  Now*  employed.  Nothing  under  lO.'* 
considered.  Detail  reipiirements  in  first  letter. 
D  071,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Writer,  recent  college  graduate,  news 
agency  exi>erience.  desires  iMwition  lively  small 
dally.  D  <M17.  FMltor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitvatioB*  Wanted 


Newspaper  Man,  eziieriencetl.  wants  place  as  ad 
vertising  maiiuger  or  managing  editor  middle 
west  daily.  $100  per  week  and  worth  It. 
Address  D-025,  Editor  A  Publisher,  Chicago. 


Photo  Editor  Available 

for  newspaper  otlice  or  publishing  concern. 
Twelve  .vears  syndlciite  experience  as  rewrite 
man  and  new’s  editor.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  news  photograph  market,  prefer  locate 
('hicago  territory.  D-008.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Placement  Servioa,  Wilmington,  Del. — 
Experienced  men  available  Immediately  for  all 
new'spaper  deiwrtments.  No  charge  to  em- 
liloyers. 


Reporter — Graduate  of  I'niverslty  ef  Missouri 
wants  position  on  paper.  Experienced.  D-6fifi. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesman  will  carry  as  sideline  a 
few  well  established  features  for  syndicate 
without  iidequHte  sales  representation.  D-680, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Duplex  Tubular,  Ifi-paxc.  color  deck.  Immediate 
delivery.  16-pagc  straigliMlne  (lass,  coiiiplet, 
oiulpiiipnt,  incluilliig  guarantee  and  erection, 
*s»HK),  gocHl  teriiia.  Duplex,  K-cal.,  *4000,  In¬ 
cluding  erection.  (imal  terms.  Other  w,b 
preasea.  I'eckhani  Machinery  ('•.  1328  Braad- 
way.  New  York  City. 


For  Sale — One  12  x  18  Gordon  I'reaa  with  Miller 
Feeder,  and  Horton  variable  S|)eed  pulley 
attached.  In  A  1  condition.  Tharoiighly  over- 
liauletl  and  rebuilt  aixty  days  iga.  *900.00.  Tb* 
Sanford  i'reaa.  Faribault.  Minnesata. 


Hoe  Frets,  32  pages,  2  units,  straiglitline; 
two  high  speed  folders;  complete  stereotyping 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  In  eperaUen.  D-Wl, 
F.ditor  &  Dilblislier. 


Installatien  of  a  S2-page  preee  placee  on  the 
market  a  16-page  Goes  Drees,  wttk  eeler  deck. 
Serial  No.  .561.  Print!  2.  4,  «,  8,  19.  12  and 
16  pages.  This  press  Is  in  first  class  condition 
and  may  be  seen  in  operation. 

.41sn  the  following  etereotyplng  ■aebinery  for 
sale;  One  2H  ton  metal  imt  wltk  pnap;  curred 
plate  casting  box,  water  cooled;  one  np-rlfht 
Iwller.  One  tail  saw  for  curved  plates;  reamer; 
trimming  block;  fiat  casting  box,  page  Mm. 
All  the  above  machinery  Is  In  A-1  condition 
and  a  real  buy  for  quick  sale.  AddroM 
Chronicle,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  BtitdMrs,  eta, 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
niacblnee  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Ho>- 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraying  equipment  for  eale.  OompMe 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  4BD 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  .Situtlieni  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  .ill  classes. 
Our  recortl  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 

Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


NOTICE! 

James  E.  Rockwell,  formerly  the 
Brm  of  Harwell  A  Rockwell,  an¬ 
nounces  the  purchase  of  the  Mur- 
hysboro  Independent,  at  Murphys- 
oro.  111.,  and  his  affiliation  in  the 
newspaper  brokerage  business  with 
B.  Shale,  710  Times  building, 
r.  Rockwell  will  continue  his  brok¬ 
erage  activities  from  Murphysboro 
and  later  from  Chicago,  and  will  act 
as  western  representative  for  Mr. 
Shale.  Mr.  Shale  will  represent 
Mr.  Rockwell  in  the  East. 

The  office  of  Harwell  A  Rockwell,  at 
614  Times  building  has  been  closed, 
but  anyone  having  business  with 
that  firm  may  reach  Mr.  Rockwell  at 
Murphysboro  or  may  discuss  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Shale  in  the  same 
building. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  far  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. ' 


The  Pcmndencc  (R.I.)  Journal  on  the 
announcenient  by  a  music  house  that 
it  had  been  appointed  a  dealer  for  Stroni- 
berg  radios,  obtained  an  advertisement 
of  congratulation  from  two  other  Strom- 
berg  dealers. — P. 

Winter  is  the  season  of  indtwr  sports. 
Solicit  cooperative  advertising  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  layout  from  the  bowling  alleys  and 
billiard  and  pool  rotmis  in  your  com¬ 
munity  along  these  lines.  Stress  the 
benefits  of  recreation  from  Iwwling  for 
both  men  and  women,  both  young  and 
old,  alike.  Urge  the  adoption  of  the  idea 
of  bf>wling  at  least  one  night  a  week 
during  the  season. — U.  P. 

It  is  not  t<x)  soon  to  begin  thinking 
of  Thanksgiving.  The  classified  depart¬ 
ment  should  find  out  what  farmers  sell 
turkeys,  pumpkins,  etc.,  and  solicit  their 
business.  Once  the  effectiveness  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  is  demonstrated  to  them,  many 
will  use  space  regularly  for  the  sale  of 
farm  produce — G.  C.  M. 

Sell  electrical  wholesalers,  electrical 
dealers,  radio  shops,  and  other  groups 
associated  with  the  electrical  industry 
full  page  cooperative  copy  or  individual 
ads  on  the  radio  program  Monday,  Oct. 
21,  honoring  Thomas  Exlison.  The  na¬ 
tion-wide  broadcast  from  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  observes  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  the  incandescent  elec¬ 
tric  light. — L.  G.  M. 


I'nder  “special  notices”  on  the  classi¬ 
fied  page  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  i'jin 
is  a  two  column  boxed  head.  “Things  to 
do  l)efore  winter  comes — reminder  list” 
and  under  this  are  ads  headed  “have  roof 
repaired,”  “have  furs  repaired,”  “order 
wood,  coal  and  briquets,”  “have  plumbing 
insi)ected,”  “have  replating  done,”  “reup¬ 
holster  furniture,”  “have  window  shades 
repaired,”  and  “See  about  painting." — 
Thora  Eigenmann. 

Wholesalers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
your  town  can  l)e  interested  in  a  general 
campaign  telling  of  the  importance  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  year  ’round 
diet  of  every  member  of  the  family. — 

R.  W.  J. 

I^st  year,  at  this  .sea.son,  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times  published  a  page 
and  a  half  of  advertising  in  a  special 
Columbus  Day  section.  Among  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  Italian  labor  and  politica\ 
leaders,  public  officials,  as  well  as  mer¬ 
chants  and  organizations  controlled  by 
or  catering  to  Italians.  One  advertise¬ 
ment  listed  several  officials  of  the  Police 
Department,  of  Italian  blood,  another, 
signed  by  a  group  of  Italian  business 
men  doing  business  in  Brooklyn  for  many 
years,  outlined  the  developments  in  local 
local  business  conditions  during  a  period 
of  years,  and  still  other  ads  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  announced  special  Columbus  Day 
features  in  theatres,  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


A  N  “Old  Timers  Column”  is  frequently 
the  source  of  much  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  material  Have  the  reporter  in 
charge  start  it  off  the  fir.st  couple  of 
weeks  by  interviewing  old  time  residents 
of  the  city  and  getting  their  recollections 
of  the  city  during  their  youth — -after  that 
it  will  probably  write  itself  from  letters 
which  come  in,  l)ecausc  the  old  folks  cer¬ 
tainly  hke  to  talk. — C.  W. 

A  writer  for  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
prepored  an  interesting  article  showing 
that  many  popular  men  are  not  popular 
with  reporters  who  have  to  “cover”  them. 
He  mentioned  names  of  well-known  per¬ 
sonages  and  told  of  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  scribes  in  keeping  the 
public  informed  of  their  activities. — 1-.  D. 
ChamWrlam. 

A  novel  column  of  quotations  is  being 
run  every  Monday  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Ctrr^land  Plain  Dealer,  headed  “All 
I  Can  Say  I.S — .  A  Golden  Treasury  of 
the  Wft  and  Wisdom  of  the  Week." 
The  announcement  said  “This 

colunm  will  print'  the  sublime  and  the 
ridienlom,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  witty 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 

DAILY  POST  442,438 

SUNDAY  POST  384,957 

KBLLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Special  Rapraaentativc 
Orapbar  BnUding,  NEW  YORK 
Sit  Waal  Wacker  Drive,  Chicage 


Men  Tart 


and  inane,  wise  and  otherwise  statements 
made  by  blacksmiths,  luncheon  club 
speakers,  shirt  pinners,  light-house  k^- 
ers,  or  anybody.”  Most  of  the  quotations 
in  the  first'  column  were  culled  from  files 
of  the  paper  for  the  past  week. — U.  S. 
V’.,  Akron. 

How  far  do  persons  drive  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  transact  business  in  your  city, 
and  how  many  come  from  each  section 
of  the  state,  or  from  each  county?  The 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  recently  used 
a  map  showing  results  of  an  automo¬ 
bile-number  survey,  with  the  number  of 
visitors  from  each  county  listed. — 
L.  G.  M. 

Newspapers  can  build  good-will  by 
sending  letters  of  congratulation  to 
policemen  and  firemen  who  perform 
meritorious  acts  during  the  course  of 
their  daily  work. — R.  N.  Lee. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

MAMMA’S 

BOY 

A  Human  and  Humoroue  Comic 
Strip  by  Will  Gould. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenicsberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Several  housewives  recently  requested 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  to  include  in  its 
theatre  news  the  time  feature  pictures 
went  on  at  each  of  the  downtown 
theatres.  The  theatre  critic,  complying 
with  this  r^uest,  rims  a  box  in  his  daily 
column  giving  the  time  each  feature  pic¬ 
ture  starts.  The  women  objected  to  en¬ 
tering  the  theatre  in  the  middle  of  the 
feature  picture. — C.  E.  F. 

The  Hollywood  Neios  is  conducting  a 
news  trip  contest  in  which  the  reader 
sending  in  the  best  news  tip  for  the  week 
is  awarded  $10.  In  one  instance,  the 
News  got  a  story,  sent  in  by  a  reader, 
of  a  freak  cyclone  which  caused  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  residential  section  of  the  city. 
— J.  h'.  Crow. 

Some  time  ago,  I  saw  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Who  Pays  the  President.”  Why 
not  one  entitled  “Who  Pays  the  (jov- 
ernor,”  or  “Who  Pays  the  Mayor?" 
These  could  include  accounts  of  the  state 
and  city  treasury  departments,  respec¬ 
tively. — M.  Jacobs. 

EDITOR  WARNS  PUBLIC 

Apologize*  For  Advertisement  Which 
Slipped  in 

The  following  announcement  was 
recently  printed  in  the  Hlicabcth  City 
(N.  C. )  Adimice  which  is  edited  by  Her¬ 
bert  Peele :  “The  advertisement  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  issue  of  the  Daily  Adz’once 
headed  ‘Chicago  Optometrist  Offers  $20 
Spectacles  for  $2.98’  did  not  come  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  editor  of  the  Advance 
until  the  advertisement  was  in  print. 

“Had  the  advertisement  been  scrutin¬ 
ized  by  the  editor  before  it  appeared  in 
the  paper  it  would  not  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  run 
and  it  would  not  have  been  accepted 
at  all  without  some  investigation. 

“Readers  of  the  Advance  who  are  hav¬ 
ing  real  trouble  with  their  eyes  are  ad¬ 
vised  against  trying  to  have  their  eyes 
examined  and  glasses  fitted  by  mail.” 


McCLURE 

FEATURES 

develop 

Circulafion 

Prestige 

Advertising 

Revenue 

McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

Th«  Persotmal  Butmo  •! 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiaa- 
tion  of  college  trafaed  newa- 
paper,  magazine  and  adverdeing 
men,  wante  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  putt  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  61  Sigma 
Delta  ChL  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


JOINS  PULLIAM  GROUP 

Frank  O.  Evans,  business  manager  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  joined  the 
Pulliam  Publishing  Company  this  week 
as  manager  of  a  group  of  Oklahoma 
newspapers  recently  purchased  by  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  head  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Evans  will  make  his  headquarters  in  El 
Reno  and  has  purchased  a  stock  interest 
in  the  publishing  concern.  In  addition 
to  the  Oklahoma  group  Mr.  Pulliam 
operates  the  Lebanon  Reporter  and 
Clinton  Citicen  in  Indiana. 

SATURDAY  EDITIONS  DROPPED 

Dropping  their  regular  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  editions,  the  Camden  (Ark.)  News 
and  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Tribune,  tw® 
of  the  C.  E.  Palmer  group  in  Arkansas, 
have  launched  Sunday  morning  editions, 
but  will  continue  afternoon  publication 
on  week  days  other  than  Saturday. 


PERHAPS,.. 

the  “Little  People” 
smile  as  they  watch  the 
antics  of  so-called  human 
beings  in  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  urge  to  be  different! 
To  know  the  unchanging 
customs  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  wood  and  field 
and  sky,  read 
NATURE’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Dr.  Frank  Thone 
Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Goodwin 

Wire  for  samples  of  ttris  iniriguing 
daily  series 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clv- 
ence  Eyster,  «arc  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  DL 


